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OPINIONS ON THE ‘INDIAN CULTURE’ 


Dr. W. Stede. — The new magazine is a very admirable undertaking, em- 
bod5dng the best product of intellect of our Indian colleagues and fellow students. 
I cannot but pay the highest tribute of admiration to this new publication. 

Dr. F. O. Schrader. — . . . admirable . . . shows the high standard which is 
expected of a scientific journal and astonishes one by the richness of its contents. 

Mons. Louis Finot. — . . . full of interesting matter and forebodes a bright 
future. My best congratulations for this success ! 

Dr. M. Winternilz. — I congratulate you and your collaborators on the 
publication of No. 3 of Indian Culture which is again full of interesting matter 
relating to various branches of Indology. 

Dr. Louis de la Valine Poussin. — . . . contains many gpod things. I am 
much interested by the remarks of Prof. Winternitz on the i^ramana-Literature. 
It is the most interesting and useful journal for philosophy and history. 

Dr. A. B. Keith. — It is a most interesting number and if the standard of 
achievement is maintained you will have secured a very valuable addition to the 
number of scholarly periodicals issued in India. 

Dr. F. W. Thomas, C.I.E. — ^May I take this opportunity of expressing 
my appreciation of your Indian Culture and my congratulations upon the com- 
pletion of a whole volume, with Index and Table of Contents — a very important 
appendage? The volume contains a large number of articles of a scholarly and 
serious character and is a credit to India. Many of the authors of the articles are 
old friends of mine, and I would gladly plunge into the fray again, if I could only 
get free from my present entanglement in Central Asian studies. You have an 
army of capable contributors. 

Dr. L. D. Barnett. — The Indian Culture, I am glad to see, still maintains 
the same high level of scholarly excellence. 

Dr. J. Przyluski. — . . . Fine Journal 

Dr. Th. Stcherbatsky. — A splendid issue. 

Mr. Charles E. G. W. Oldham. — May I take this opportutiity of con- 
gratulating you on the standard being maintained by the Indian Culture and the 
success you have achieved with this Journal. 

Mr. C, W, Gurner, /.C.S. — ... a publication of a very high standaJid. 


Director « Archaeological Department, Hyderabad -Deccan. — I congra- 
tulate you heartily^pn the e xcelle nce of the articles published in the first number 

under your able management. 
Research Society (Vol. IX, Part I. 
periodical will be welcomed all over the 
to the promotion of research into the ancient 
excellent character of this new Journal 
enterprise and devotion 
make Indian Culture rightly and 
by the unfortimate discontinuance of the 
Antiquary. This new Journal, three 
scientific periodical 
/wiiaw Antiquary, it is hoped that this 
devoted and inspiring workers under 
y veteran savant Dr. Devadatta 

^ by willing and brilliant scholars like 

We heartily con^atulate the management 
p of excellence that is attained and hope that 

be maintained. There is no doubt that 
the number of scholarly journals published 
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SUCCESSORS OF IKHTYARUDDIN MUHAMMAD 
BAKHTYAR KHALJI 


By AbduiJ Majed Khan 


Izzuddjn Muhammad 
Sheran Khalji, 1206-1207 
A.D. 


After the death of Bakhtyar Kdialji one of liis lieutenants, 
IzzLiddiii Muhammad Sheran Klialji ^ suc- 
ceeded liira to the chiefdom of the Edialji 
oligarchy in Bengal. Before being formally 
installed in jiower, IMuhammad Sheran pro- 
ceeded immediately after performing the mourning ceremonies to 
Narkoti and i:)laced Ali Mardan Khalji, the Muqti of Narkoti under 
arrest and committi^d him to the custody' of the Kotwal of the 
place.® On return to Devkot he was unanimously elected by the 
Khalji nobles as their Chief. He confirmed the Khalji Amirs in 
their respective posts which they had been holding under Bakhtyar 
and thereby reconciled them. 


Suppression of Ali Mardan had no undesirable reaction on the 
Khalji Amirs who ai^proved Muhammad Sheran ’s action by their 
silence in the matter. Possibly the popular belief that Bakhtyar 
was done to death by Ali had antagonized them towards the latter. 
Thus the suppression of Ali not only removed a potential rival from 
his way, but it also made him pojiular as the avenger of Baklityar’s 
murder. In commi.ssioning Muhammad Sheran to take up the 
task of raiding the powerful Hindu States of Orissa and vSemi Bengal 
while he himself took up an equally imi^ortaut task in the North- 
Pyast, Bakhtyar might have indicated his nomination of Muhammad 
Sheran as his successor. As the events of his career show, succession 
of Muhammad Sheran was welcomed by all with the possible excep- 
tion of Ali Mardan and his partisans. 

Muhammad Sheran, however, made ISismistake' in dealing 
lenientlv with Ali Mardan. The latter was im'jJl?i'^me^£d Narkoti 

— ^ 

1 His name was Muhammad Sheran Khalji, though it. Jutp 

Muhammad-i-Sheran Khalji. Izzuddin was possibly the title lW%^liilied aft^r 
becoming the Chief of the Khalji dominion. 

2 Variant Narangoe. It cannot be accurately identified. Could it not be 
Katore in Raj shahi ^district, the ancient name of which was Natari (DUHB, I, 2 o)? 
There is some sort of phonetic resemblance between Natari and Narkoti. There 
was a time when the Karatoya joined the Atrai and flowed throtjth the Cl^alan 
Beel into the Gnegs. Natore is not far off from the Atrai. It may that it , was 
an out-post on the extreme eastern frontier bounded by the Karatoya and the Atrai. 

® The name of the Kotwal has been given as jiU'- ^,1*. (Text, 157 ), 
but it is hardly a Muslim proper name. 
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where he was lately the Muqti and had partisans among the officials, 
He took advantage of this mistake of Muhammad Sheran and escaped 
from the custody of the Kotwal by questionable means and arrived 
at Dihli. On a representation made by Ali to Sultan Quthuddin 
Aibak, Kaemaz Rumi, was ordered from Oudh to go to Bengal tn 
settle the Khalji Amirs in Bengal.^ • 

At Gangautry® Kaemaz was welcomed by Ilusamuddin Iwaz 
Khalji who had been the Muqti of the place since Bakhtyar’s time. 
Iwaz accompanied Kaemaz to Devkot, the capital of then Muslim 
Bengal and at the suggestion of Kaemaz became the Muqti of 
Devkot. Devkot being the capital of the Khalji dominion Iwaz’s 
becoming its Muqti meant his becoming the Chief of Bengal. This 
again meant the supersession of the elected Chief, Muhammad 
Sheran. The Khaljis in a body resented this and they gathered 
round Muhammad Sheran and threatened to fall upon Iwaz as soon 
as Kaemaz had started back for Oudh. The news made Kaemaz 
to turn back and give a battle to the Khaljis in which the latter 
were defeated and. made to retreat. While the defeated Khaljis 
were retreating towards Santos and Masidah ^ there arose an 
internal scuffle in which Muhammad Sheran was killed. 

Muhammad Sheran ruled for eight months and was succeeded 
by Husamuddin Iwaz towards the close of bo ; II. (i.>07). ‘ 

^ *Th.6 Xext llcLS JL»J (p. 158) which has been translated by 

Raverty as 'to locate the Khalji Amirs' The sentence cannot possibly be made to 
mean other than what is given above 

2 Variants — Kankuri or Gangkuri, Oasknri or Kaskuri and Kankturi 
vStewart calls it Gangautri and Thomas has accepted the name (JRAvS, 18;^, 
345). A probable identification with Mahal Gankarah in vSarkar Tanda may be 
made (A. A., Tr. Ill, 130). 

^ Masidah and Santosh, as they should be properly called, lie in adjacent Parganas 
south-east of Devkot in Dinajpur district. Santosh is now represented by Mahi- 
ganj on the eastern bank of the Atrai river. 

4 The nearly contemporary authority Minhaj and the later authorities like 
Nizamuddin and Ferisht?Nne silent about the period. In the absence of any definite 
statement of the ab'^ c authorities we have in this case to accept the statement 
in the Riyaz-us-'" .tin, according to which vSheran is said to have ruled for eight 
months. Whali jvr might have been its source of information, Riyaz seems to be 
correct with regard to this point. Raverty, however, is not prepared to accept such 
a state of things as that would mean a long absence of any ruler in Bengal. His 
objection is based upon a misconception about the significance of Iwaz's appoint- 
ment as ruler of Devkot. He admits that Devkot was the capital of the period 
under discussion (p. 574, fn. 7) but still he fails to understand the significance of 
Iwaz's appoK^iuent thereat. It was not a question of Iwaz's transfer from his 
original cha/Je at Gangautri to Devkot, as the latter place was the Headquarters 
of the province. Though Minhaj is not explicit that Iwaz was made the Viceroy, 
his appointment rs the Chief at the Capitd city means nothing other than that. 
As noticed by Ray 'both our author Minhaj and other writers in men- 

IB f’. 
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In 1207 A.D. Husamuddin Iwaz Khalji the former chief of the 
outpost of Gangautry was made the Viceroy 
lusamuddto^iwa^Khaiji. Izzuddin Muhammad 

^ Sheran, who was deposed by the Com^ 

|mander of the Imperial Expeditionary Forces. When the position 
. of iwaz was threatened by Muhammad Sheran, Kaemaz, the Imperial 
/ General, gave a fight and defeated Muhammad Sheran. After the 
death of Muliammad Sheran which took place soon after his defeat, 
there was practically no opposition to Iwaz. He continued to rule 
as the Viceroy of Sultan Qutbuddin Aibak, till the latter appointed 
I Ali Mardan Khalji as the Viceroy of Bengal in 1209/10 A.D. (606 H.).* 
■ Ali Mardan Khalji was appointed by Sultan Qutbuddin Aibak 

i • as the Vicero)' of Bengal in 606 H. (1209/10 

Aiauddin AH Maruim Khalji, ^ p) j Qji arrival ill Bengal as Viceroy 

^ designate he was received by then Viceroy 

Husamuddin Iwaz on the banks of the Kosi river and was conducted 


tiouing the escape of A li-i- Mardan in their accounts of Muhammad- i- Sheran make 
it appear that Ali-i-Mardan succeeded at once to prevail upon the Sultan of Dihli 
to send his general to interv^ene' (p 575, fn. 9) It was quite probable. The Sultan 
had no knowledge or rather could get no information in those days of lack of communi- 
cations with regard to the actual state of things in Bengal. Nor had he any means 
^ to know the antecedent of Ali Mardan so as to disbelieve him It was, therefore, 
quite natural for the vSultan to believe the story of alleged misgovernment in Bengal 
and order his general to make a judicious redistribution of lands among the Khalji 
Amir.s. It is to be noted in this connection that the vSultan did not probaBly intend 
the action that was taken by Kaemaz in Bengal, which instead of remedying the 
alleged misgovernment and making the Khalji Amirs satisfied with proper re- 
distribution of lands, made them all hostile. It is held by Raverty that Kaemaz 
, was sent to Bengal immediately before Ali Mardan 's appointment as Viceroy in 
I Bengal. Ali Mardan was appointed in 606 H. (1209/10 A.D.) Now, if as held by 
^ Raverty, Kaemaz was sent to Bengal just before Ali Mardan's appointment as 
Viceroy could we not expect Kaemaz instead of Iwaz making over the charge of the 
Province to Ah ? If Iwaz was not the Viceroy, Bengal must be presumed to have 
gone without any ruler for the period from the departure of Kaemaz from Bengal 
and arrival of Ali Mardan to resume his new post. But^this is a hardly believable 
story. If then Iwaz was in charge of the province for a snffl^^riod, nothing stood 
ill his way to continue for a longer period of about three yei^^lJ[n the circum- 
‘ stances, it is hardly necessary to prolong the period of Muliammad^®&an's rule while 
weight of evidence and good reason go in favour of what has been^ated above. 

1 Muqti of Devkot at this time meant ruler of the Mushm dominion in Bengal. 

2 Ali Mardan’s appointment could not have -taken place before 606 H. Aibak 
escaped from Ghazna and came to Lahore towards the close of 605 H, The escajie 
or release of Ali Mardan from the captivity of Yalduz and arrival at Tahore happened 
sometime afterwards On arrival at Lahore Ali Mardan was appointee^ the Viceroy 

^ of Bengal, possibly as a reward for the troubles he suffered for the sl|(tan's cause. 
The appointment of Ali Mardan could not be dated later than 606 H. either, as 
in 607 H. when the Sultan died, Ali is known to have ruled in Bernal for some time. 
(See Raverty, T.N. Tr., p, 526, fn. 8, and 528). 
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to the capital at Devkot. At Devkot Iwaz made over the charge of 
the government to the new Viceroy who soon brought the whole of 
the Khalji dominion in Bengal and Bihar under his rigid control. 

Ali is known to have begun his career as a supporter of Bakhtyar 
Khalji and when the latter had founded a dominion in Bengal and 
Bihar, he was made the lord of the outpost of Narkoti. After the 
disastrous defeat and retreat of Bakhtyar from Kamarupa campaign i 
Bakhtyar came to Devkot and fell ill. Ali Mardan came away 
front Narkoti to Devkot and is said to have killed his master. An 
abler man appeared in the person of Izzuddiu Muhammad Slieran 
Khalji to succeed Baklityar who exploited the popular suspicion 
on Ali Mardan and put him to prison and thus gained popularity 
and ultimately became the recognized chief of the Khalji dominion. 
Ali, however, managed to escajjie and reach the capital of the vSultan 
of Dihli and prevailed upon the Sultan to send an army to intervene , 
in the matters of Bengal. Ali, however, chose to stay at Dihli 
and later accompany the Sultan in tlie latter’s invasion of Ghazna. 
When after forty days’ rule in Ghazna Aibak fled back to Lahore, Ali 
fell a captive in the hands of Yalduz. He, however, managed to 
rejoin Aibak at Lahore in bob H. wdio rewarded him with the appoint- 
ment as Vheeroy of Bengal for his sufferings in the cause of the 
Sultan. 

vSoon the rebelhous or rather the treacherous nature in Ali 
began to assert itself and he took advantage of Aibak 's death in 
boy H. (i2i(; A.D.) and the weakness of his successor to as.sert his 
own independence. Ali assumed the title of Alauddin. With the 
assumption of independence his vanity also rose to an unlinjited 
extent. ^ He began to persecute the Khaljis, possibly to avenge 
his old grudge against them, who had supported Muhammad Sheran 
and in fact many leading Klialji nobles lost their lives due to his 
vindictiveness. Vain, cruel and unscrupulous as he was ho would 
not tolerate any good advice and nobody dared giving him any. 
His cruelty and persecution at last drove a number of Khalji Amirs 
to conspire again^?’ his life and he was ultimately killed in 
613 H. 1216 A^'^’ 

A story 4 -irrated in the Tabaqat-i-Nasiri referring to him as 
proposing to kill Yalduz while accompanying the latter on a hunting 
expedition amply proves the treacherous nature of the man. 


1 A story is narrated in the T N. that Ali granted Sfahan as a fief to an indigent 
merchant, was not the solitary example of his vanity. He used to grant 

lands outsid? his dominion, but when reminded that the fiefs granted were not in 
‘his dominion he^would say that he would soon conquer them. Nobody dared 
argue with him. 
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Ali Mardan ruled ingloriously for about seven years from 
606 H. to 613 H. (1209/10 to 1216 A.D .)4 

After the assassination of Ali Mardan Khalji in 1216 A.D., the 
Khalji nobles elected Husamuddin Iwaz 
^'‘’^T2it“r227 as their Chief/ Uke Bakhtyar, Iwaz was 

also an inhabitant of Garmsir in Ghur and 
had come to Hindusthan to seek his fortune. He served his 
apprenticeship as lord of the outpost of Gangautry both under 
Bakhtyar and vSheran and had later become the Viceroy of Bengal 
under Qiitbnddin Aibak for three years from 1207 to 1209/10 A.D. 
Iwaz on his election to the chiefdom assumed the title of Gliyasuddin 
in preference to his former name Husamuddiii. 

The first task that drew his attention was to change the capital 
from Devkot to Lakhnauti where it was first established by Bakhtyar. 
The capital was defended by a fort that he built at Basankot near 
lyakhnauti. 

In June, 1220 A.D. Iwaz got the investiture of the then Caliph 
of Baghdad confirming him in his dominion and giving a religious 
sanctity to his rule. On the 2nd June, 1223, a second patent of 
investitiire arrived from the Caliph and a third envo>' came from 
the Caliph in June, r224. These events, though not mentioned 
in the Chronicle of Dihli, have been gleaned from the numismatic 
sources, .and have been commemorated by .special issues of coins. 


^ Minhaj saj's that Ali Mardan ruled for ‘ two years or luore or less ' and he is not 
definite It is certain that Ali Mardan became the ruler of Bengal in 606 H. and that 
his immediate successor was Iwaz Khalji Iwaz is known to have died in 624 H. 
after a reign of ‘twelve years’ Minhaj and all later authorities arc certain about 
twelve years’ reign of Iwaz. Minhaj ib fairly detailed in his accounts of the reign 
of Iwaz whose works and monuments the chronicler found m 641 H. during his 
visit in Bengal In the circumstances we are to accept the definite statement 
‘twelve years’ of Iwaz's reign as against the uncertain statement about Ali’s period 
of rule. Counting back twelve years from 624 H. we arrive at 613 H. as the initial 
year of Iwaz’s reign and also the last year of the rule of his predecessor, Ali There is, 
however, a point which may be raised against tliis conclusion that the Imamzadah 
of Firuzkoh who arrived in Hindasthan in 608 H. found IW5S:;^raling on his arrival 
at Lakhnauti. But the point is that IMinhaj does not say ho^tettjg the Imamzadah 
lived at Dihli Maybe it was for five years or more that he I^d at Dihli after 
which he came to Bengal. (Text 161-62 ) 

2 Though not stated in the Tabaqat-i-Nasiri it may be reasonably held that 
Iwaz was the leader of the popular revolution against the cruel persecutor Ali Mardan. 
Similar incident took place in Bengal about three centuries later which brought 
Hussain Shah to the throne. Iwaz’s rule for three years as Viceroy has not unfor- 
tunately been specially noticed by Minhaj. From what we know^ the record' 
of Iwaz’s achievement as King we may reasonably presume that h]l|fcovernment 
as Viceroy was so successful that he had endeared himself to the Kf^jis by his 
actions, so that he was deemed the fittest person to rule'* when Ali Mardan was 
issassinated. 
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Iwaz was the first Muslim ruler in India to have secured the Caliph's 
investiture and he was soon followed by liis antagonist of Dihli, 
Iltutmish.^ 

Ill 1225 A.D. Bengal was invaded by Sultan Iltutmish of Dihli. 
Iwaz rose to the occasion and blocked the way of the invading army 
by a strong navy. A peace was patched up. Whether or not any 
fight took place between the opposing armies is not recorded in the 
cliroiiicles of Dihli and this silence leads to the irresistible conclusion 
that the Dihli army could not fare well in the contest that took place. 

Hence the claim that Iwaz agreed to surrender his sovereignty 
is a mere exaggeration of the Court chronicler. The invading arm}" 
could only occupy a part of South Bihar which Iltutmish placed 
under his governor, Malik Alauddiii Jani, but the latter was driven 
out and the lost territories were recovered as soon as Iltutmish 
returned to Dihli. ^ 


^ The earliest known coin of Iwaz is dated 616 H. (1219 A D ) with the legend 
' Sultan- III Muazzam rdiyasudduniya wa-ddin Abdul Path Iwaz Bin Al-Hussaiii', 
and with the inscription Amind M omenin' signifying obedience to the Caliph 
whoever he might have been. It iiuiy also be noted that there is existence of a 
coin of Iwaz (JAv^B, 1929 NS, 27) w'hich bears the date 19th vSafar, 616 H (bth 
May, 1210 A D ) Since we Jiave no knowledge of coins being minted m Bengal 
earlier than 616 11 we may explain this date as that of establishment of the Bengal 
mint by Iwaz and also the beginning of Bengal coinage. In 617 H (1220 A.D.) 
besides an issue of the type of the previous year there ajipearcd two more new 
types of coins, bearing the title ' Suita n-nl- Azam' and the Caliph definitely named 
as ‘An Nasir-le-Diiiillali’, of which one type had the name of the month 'Babi-ul 
Akhir’ (June, 1220 AD.) specially mentioned These two types continued with 
modifications in the legend till 620 H. (1223 A I) ) and in 621 li (1224 A D ) the 
special issue bears the name of ' J amadi-ul- Akhir ’ (June, 1224 A.D.) The Chrlftian 
equivalent month of June is rather significant and it is the proper time for arrival 
of Caliph's patent by the sea. Hence the suggestion of Thomas that the.se months 
were the dates of arrivals of Caliph’s envoys rather than the dates of granting the 
patents at Baghdad, is correct. Iwaz had no chronicler of his owm and whatever 
we get about him from literary sources is from the chronicles of Dihli. Hence 
though the fact of Caliph's investiture is not recorded in the T.N., we can safely rely 
on the numismatic evidence and conclude that in June, 1220 and 1224, Iwaz got the 
patents of the Caliph. For coins of Iwaz see JAvSB, 1873, 354-58; ibid., 1881, 
57 “f> 7 ; JRAS. 1873, 352-58; Wright, I.M.C., II, 145-6*; Botham, wShillong Cab. 
(1930 Ed.), 133; JASB, 1929 (N.S.) ; 27, pi. Ill, No. 3. 

N,B . — ‘ Sultafhu I- Muazzam ’ is read by Wright in a coin dated 620 H. There 
seems to be a mistake in the reading of the date. Iwaz was already a ' Sultan-ul- 
Azam ' in 617 H, Hence the date should be read as 616 H. as is done by Thomas 
and Hoernle. 

2 'piiis brings in a discussion whether Iwaz was ever a vassal of Dihli Edward 
Thomas in i^.ts Initial Coinage, pt. II held that the coins of Iltutmish, dated 414 H. 
and 416 examined and described by him were in fact issued by Iwaz from Bengal 
mint. (JRAvS, 1873.) He arrived at the conclusion more from his preconceived 
[notion than possfl^br,from the nature of the metal and execution of the coins, Hoernle 
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Iwaz is said to have exacted tribute from Tirhut, which was 
then an independent Hindu State with its capital at Simarampura 
or modern Simraon.^ The war against Jajnagar was fought 
between 1216 and 1224 A.D., possibl}’^ after 1219/20 in which both 
the Orissan king AnangalMiima III of the Ganga dynasty and Iwaz 
claimed victo^^^^ He further fought the Sena kings of Kastern 
Bengal with varied success.^ The Kamarupa campaign of Iwaz took 


avScribes Thomas’s conclusion to the fact that these coins were found along with 
those of undoubtedly Bengal mint He noticed a coin of Illutniish from Bengal 
mint with the cxpicss mention of the mint name ' Laklinauti ' and is right when he 
S-iys that the coins of Jltutmisli witlnnit any mint name should be taken as Dihli 
issues Coins of Iwaz also do not mention any mint name and should be taken as 
issued from Eakhnauli mint (JAvSB, 1881, 53ff.)- 

Difhculty arises with regard to a unique gold coin dated 616 H. with 
the inscri])tion jfj, which has been read by Thomas as ‘struck at Gaur’. 
Hodivala is of opinion that it was issued from Nagorc (Studies, 212-13). Wright was 
probably correct lo ])luce the mint of this coin near Jodhpur in Rajputana (IMC, 
II, Intr b) though lie has subsequently retraced his steps in his ' Coins and 
Metrology ’ and has supported Thomas. The unique character of the coin makes 
any conclusion by itself imjiossible Iltutmish came to the throne by ousting Aram 
Shah, who is supposed to have been a sou of Aibak (Raverty, 529, fn. 4) He had 
an equal claim to the Miiizzi legacy as those of his rivals Kabacha and Yaldiz. 
Iltutmish was engrigcd with them till he finally crushed them in 614 H. Immediately 
afterwards in 6i*t-5 H he was faced with Mongol menace. It was from 6x6 H. that 
the position of Iltutmish began to improve And in this 616 H Iwaz is known to 
have issued his own c(3ins It is impo.ssible to believe that Iwaz submitted to the 
authority of Iltutmish when his position was weak and declared his independence 
when his Dihli contemporaiy was becoming stronger 

Bengal was practically indejiendent since the death of Aibak when Ali assumed 
the title of Alauddin and began to rule as an independent Sultan Iwaz was never 
nominated to succeed Ali He was chosen by the Khalji Amirs who had been 
possibly satisfied with his rule on the previous occasion 

We found Iwaz obedient to Aibak, possibly because he was the nominee of his 
master Muhammad-- Bin-vSain Iltutmish was one of the Qutbi servants and had no 
right to claim obedience from Iwaz except b}^ force of arms. In the accounts of 
Minhaj we never come across with the word ‘rebel’ or ‘rebellion’ applied to Iwaz. 
On the contrary we have the terms *1:51 King of Lakhnauti applied to 

him (Text, 162). 

1 For History of the Hindu Kingdom of Tirhut see JASB, 1915, 407!!. 

2 There are different versions in the Text. According to the version of the 
Printed 'I'ext Eakhanor or Nagar was reconquered by Iwaz (p. 163), while Raverty ’s 
texts do not mention it In any case, however, there was a fight between the ruler 
of Orissa and Iwaz. .There is reference to this fight in the inscription of Ananga- 
bhima III of the Ganga dynasty (see DHNI, I, 477-79; Banerji, Orissa, I, 260-262; 
JASB, 1886. 322, 326; El, XIII, 151). 

^ After the death of Laksmanasena soon after Bakhtyar’s cou(Jtest of Bengal, 
his sons succeeded him. Uaksmana is known to be alive in 1206 from the 
colophon of the Saduktikarnamrita. After him Visvarupa and Kesava ruled at least 
for 14 and 3 years respectively. Assuming the death of Eaksjpanasena sometime 
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place in 1227 A.D.^ when in his absence from the capital the Dihli 
army tinder Prince Nasiniddin captured the undefended capital and 
the adjoining fort. The news of the Turkish invasion made' Iwaz 
to conclude his Kamarupa campaign hurriedly and proceed to the 
defence of his capital with whatever forces he could gather ki haste. 
But he was too late. The battle that was fought with the 
imperialists ended in his defeat and ultimately in his death. After 
the defeat of Iwaz, in the language of the chronicler, ‘the whole of 
tlie Khalji Amirs were taken prisoners'. 

Iwaz founded many public works, such as a Jami Masjid and 
other mosques which were seen by Miiihaj in 6.:|i H. (1243/44 A.D.) 
when the latter visited Bengal. As noted already he built a fort 
at Basankot. In order to facilitate transport and movement even 
during the monsoon when the country around Lakhiiauti were 
inundated with flood, Iwaz built a highway (pul) from Nagar on 
the western side of the Ganges to Devkot in Dinajpur passing 
through the capital city of Takhnauti from which both the places 
were almost equidistant.^ 

No better tribute could be paid to Iwaz than those paid by the 
court chronicler of his antagonist’s dynasty in these words. ‘He 
was a man of exceedingly pleasing mein, of exceedingly handsome 
appearance, and both his exterior and interior were adorned with 
the jK'rfectiou of mercy. He was magnanimous, just and muni- 
ficent. During his reign the troops and the iuhalntants of that 
country eujoy(;d comfort and tranquillity.’ 

Iwaz ruled for twelve years from 1216 to 1227 A.D. (615 H.- 
624 H ) 


in 1206/7 A.D. both his sons were contemporaries of Iwaz and both, from their in- 
scriptions, are known to have fought the ‘Gaiga Yavanas' or the Ohorid Muslims 
as the Khaljis were known to the Hindus of Bengal. 'L'he Khaljis were called ‘Oarga 
Yavanas’ possibly because of the fact that the early Khalji invaders were followers 
of the Ghorid Sultan (See N G. Majumdar, I.B , III, 132-39, 118-31 and also 
DHNI, I, 379-82.) According to Harivamsa, however, the origin of the Garga 
Yavanas is traced from Garga Muni 

^ A coin of Iwaz was found at Gauhati in 1880. This, in the absence of any 
definite statement in the chronicles, cannot be taken to mean that Iwaz advanced 
up to Gauhati. Find spots only of inscriptions, unlike those of coins and copper- 
plates, may be regarded as proof of occupation. 

2 As stated elsewhere Devkot is about 75 miles to the north of Lakhnauti 
while Lakhanor or Nagar was 85 miles to the south of it. 

Bhubaneswar plate says of Anangabhima (c. 1211-38). He destroys in battle 
the Yavana, who possessed an impetuosity that effectively advanced to the attack 
(E.I., XIII, j) The same fact is referred to the Krishnapur (Cuttack) inscription. 
'What shall ^ speak of him who alone, with his throat adorned with arrows, killed 
warriors in the war with the Yavana king?* (JASB, 1886, 322).' See also JIH, 
1936, 177- 
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After the defeat and death of Sultan Ghyasuddin Iwaz Khalji 
in 1227, Bengal passed under the Sultanate 
of Dihli. Dihli’s control over Bengal was 
of Bengal, 1227-29 A.i). oulv nominal. The Khaljis, as the subse- 
quent events show, were probably still 
masters of the province and they were not crushed till after the second 
invasion of Iltulmish in 1231. The heir-apparent to the throne. 
Prince Nasiruddin Abil Path Mahmud, was made the Viceroy. 

On the i8th February, 1229 A.D. (23rd Rabi I, 626H.), Iltutmish 
got the investiture of the Caliph and also a robe of honour from 
the latter. Iltutmish in his turn sent a robe of honour and a red 
umbrella to his sou in Bengal, but the presents could hardly reach 
its reci])ient as the news of the death of the Prince reached Dihli 
in less than a month and a half, in April 1229 (Juniada I, 626 H.). 

The Piince ruled in Bengal for about two years from 1227 to 
1229 A.D. (O24-626 H.).i 


^ Reiverty remarks that some MS consulted by him has the date 628 H. as the 
year of Mahmud's death. It is apparently wrong as elsewhere in the T.N. the 
Prince is stated to have ruled for a year and a half, which counting from 624 H. 
the year of Iwaz's defeat, falls in 626 H. the date given in reliable MS. noticed by 
Raverty and also in the Printed Text, p. 174 

Thomas ascribes to him an undated coin (JRAS, 1873, 365, No. 12). But he 
is evidently mistaken for the following reasons: The name of the prince as given 
in the T.N. is 'Nasiruddin Mahmud’ (Text, 174), and that given in the inscription 
on his tomb is 'IMalik Muluk-us-vSharq Abil Path Mahmud' (JRAS, 1873, 364). His 
name therefore was Nasiruddin Abil Path Mahmud But the name on the coin is 
'Nasiruddin Abul Muzaffar Mahmud’ It may be argued in favour of Thomas 
that A1 Mustansir’s name could not be insciibed on the coin of Sultan Nasiruddin 
Mahmud (1246-66 A.D ) the former being dead in 1242 A.D ; and therefore the 
coin belongs to Nasiruddin who was alive during the caliphate of Al-Miintasir. 
This counter argument may from the study of Indo-Muslini numismatics be proved 
to be groundless. Al-Mustakfi, the Egyptian Caliph died in 740 H but his name 
continued in the coins of Muhammad Bin Tughhiq till 744 H and 745 H. minted from 
Dihli and Daulatabad respectively (Wright- -The Sultans of Dihli, their Coinage 
and Metrology, p 168). Bengal coinage also affords a parallel example In the 
coin of Alauddin Daiilat Shah of Bengal, dated 627 H. the name of the Caliph Zahir 
appears, though he is known to have been dead and succeeded by Al-Muntasir as 
early as Rajab, 623 H. (July, 1226). Moreover, the political upheavals and wars 
of succession at Dihli could not possibly allow the Sultan Nasiruddin to ascertain 
the name of the then Cahph. The earliest known coin of Sultan Nasiruddin with 
the Caliph’s name ' Al-Mustasim’ is dated 645 H. (1247-48) but this date is not certain. 

Secondly, Minhaj calls Prince Nasiruddin a Malik and so is the title in the 
inscription. 

Thirdly, the title ' Sultan-u- Azam ’ on the coin could not be Prince Nasiruddin's, 
however cordial the relation between the father and the son might h;^ been. We 
could at best expect a ‘Sultan-ul-Muzzam’. ^ 

Fourthly, the coin is undated, and it cannot be definitely said that the coin 
was issued by Prince Nasiruddin, 
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After the death of Prince Nasiruddin in 1229 A.D., Daulat Shah 
Khaiji became the Viceroy of Bengal. He 
?229-i230^^ known to have issued a coin in 627 H. 

A.D. ' (1230 A.D.)^ which bore the name of his 

own and also that of his sovereign, Sham- 
suddin Iltiitmish. In his coin Daulat vShah calls himself a Sultan 
and assumes the Persian title * Shah-in-Shah* and uses the title 
‘ Sultan-ul-Azam ' for Iltutmish. He seems to have been trying 
to revive the Khaiji supremacy in Bengal and to keep off the 
invasion from Dihli by nominal allegiance to the Sultan, but was soon 
ousted by a bold and more adventurous Khaiji chief named 
Balka.2 


Finally the consideration of the two dates, 'dz date of Iltutmish’s receipt 
of the investiture and the date of the arrival of the news of the Prince's death in 
Dihli which were separated by less than two months (from 2 ^d Rabi I to Jumada 
I, 626 H.) strengthens the view that the coin was not minted by Prince Nasiruddin. 
Considering the distance of Bengal from Dihli it is impossible to presume that the 
Prince at all received the presents sent by his Imperial father. 

It may be noted in this connection that Raverty expresses doubt about the 
Prince’s death at Lakhnauti (p. 615, fn 5), while Ferishta suggests that he died at 
Dakhnauti (Biiggs, I, 210) In the accounts of the Prince, Minhaj says that after 
the receipt of the investiture Iltutmish sent robe of honour to Lakhnauti for the 
Prince (Text, 181, Raverty, 630) and then again in the accounts of Iltutmish he says 
that in Jumada I of 626 H. the year in which the Caliph’s envoy was sent to Dihli, 
the news of the Prince’s death reached Dihli (Text, 174, Raverty, 616-617). These 
two statements taken together suggests that the Prince died at Lakhnauti anrl not 
at Oudh as held by Raverty 

1 The date of the coin is variously read as 627 or 629 H. The latter reading 
is not correct, because by Rajab 628 H. Bengal was a calm and quiet place afi^r the 
suppression of Balka’s rebellion The date should therefore be read 627 H. Tlie 
date of Iltutmish 's coming to Bengal and suppression of Balka is given as 627 H. in the 
Text, and also in T A. and Ferishta. But 628 H. as noticed by Raverty in some old 
MSS. is preferable as otherwise issue of Daulat Shah’s coin, Balka’s rebellion and 
the subsequent events are to be limited to a very short period of the early seven 
months of 627 H., i.e. from Nov. 1229 to June 1230 This short period, though not 
improbable, should preferably be avoided when we have Rajab 628 in some older 
MSS. of T.N. as the date of Iltutmish’s return to Dihli from Bengal (Raverty 616, 
fn. 5, para i). 

2 Balka Khaiji and Daulat Shah have been confused and are generally taken as 

one and the same person. Scholars have been led to this mistake by Thomas who 
quotes from a certain MS. in the B M. a name given as ' Malik Ikhtyaruddin Daulat 
Shah Balka’. It seems that the authority quoted by Thomas is not absolutely 
beyond doubt. The name of the rebel as given in the Text is Balka Malik Khaiji 
(p, 174) or Malik Ikhtyaruddin Balka (p. 163). The name of the Shamsi noble who 
was governor of Bengal is * Malik Qizi Khan or Gazl Khan Daulat Shah Khaiji 
(P* 177)* approaches the name found on the coin, 'Alauddin Daulat Shah'. 

A second liA^ of Shamsi nobles found in certain MS. and incorporated in the Printed 
Text has a name ‘Malik Ikhtyaruddin Iran Shah Balka' (p. 178) but there is no 
designation 'Malik-i-Lakhnauti' or governor of Lakhnauti, Since there is no Daulat 
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Ikhtyaruddin Balka Khalji organized a rebellion and drove 
the then ruler Sultan Alauddin Daulat 
ikhtyaruddin^Baik^ Khaiji, Maudud out of power sometime 

towards the close of 1230 A.D. Iltutmish 
who was then at the height of his power and majesty could not 
tolerate this defiance of his authority and he himself came to Bengal 
to put down the rebellion. Balka was eventually secured and 
the rebellion that took the colour of a national revolution of the 
Khalji malcontents w’as finally crushed. 

Iltutmish entrusted the government of Bengal, from which 
Bihar was separated, to a Turkish noble named Malik Alauddin 
Jani and returned to Dihli sometime in June, 123J A.D. (Rajab, 
628 H.). With the overthrow of Balka Bengal began to be ruled 
by the Turks of nou-Khalji origin and the Khaljis finally dis- 
appeared from her history. 


Shah ill the latter name we may ignore it as it is not corroborated by the name on 
the coin Possibly the confusion began here and ' Ikhtyarucldin Iran vShah Halka’ 
whoever he might liave been, has been confused with the name of the rebel 
' Ikhtyaruddin Balka Khaiii’. The confusion was complete when ‘ Ikhtyaruddin 
Balka’ the rebel’vS name, and the common factor of the name of the vShainsi noble given 
in the second version of tlic Printed Text (p. 178, footnote) was added the ])ortion 
of 'r)aiil«it Sliah’ of the governor's name in the Chamberlain MS. referred to by 
Thomas It seems from the above discussion that the name of the governor was 
‘ Daulat Shah’ as given in the coin and in the Text, p. 177, and that Alauddin was 
hLs self assumed title while Qizi Khan or Gazl Khan was his Turkish name abandoned 
in the coin 

Ravel ty’s translation seems to suggest that the news of the death of Prince 
Mahmud find that of the rebellion of Balka reached the Sultan at the same time in 
Jumada I, 626 II But the Text docs not suggest that Balka rebelled sometime 
in 627 H. or in 628 11 Iltutmish was the acknowledged Sultan of Bengal till 627 H. 
The rebellion, therefore, occurred towTirds the close of i)Zy H. or early part of 628 H. 
as by Rajab 628 II Iltutmish is known to have returned to Dihli after supjiressing 
the rebellion in Bengal, 

Another confusion has been created b}^ Raverty by calling Daulat Shah a son 
of Iwaz He may have been a relative of Iwaz, but not definitely his son The 
Texts of T.N. or T A have no such notice. On the other hand, from the coin we 
learn the name of Daulat Shah’s father as Maudud. Iwaz was never known as 
Maudud. He was first known as Husamuddin and later as Ghyasuddin. In any 
case had Daulat been a son of Iwaz we should expect the name of Iwaz, either 
as Husamuddin, or Ghyasuddin or simply Iwaz, or in the extreme case the words 
'Sultan ibn Sultan' added to Daulat Shah’s name. The weight of arguments and 
facts go against the theory of Raverty. Nor there is any definite proof that Balka 
was Iwaz’s son. 




PRTHVIRAJA III, THE LAST HINDU EMPEROR OF 

DELHI 

By Dasharatha Sharma 

Prtliviraja III was born on the I2th of Jyestha.i He is said 
to have been conceived at a very auspicious moment when Mars 
was in Caiiricorn, vSaturn in Aquarius, Venus in Pisces,*' the Sun in 
Aries, the Moon in Taurus, and Mercury in (jemini. The positions 
of Jupiter and the Dragon's Head have been lost through damage to 
the manuscript of the Prthvirdjavijaya ; but fortunately the author 
has stated that two of the planets occupied their own houses and 
five their houses of exaltation. “ Hence we might conclude that 
Jupiter was in Cancer. These planetary positions indicate V. 1222 
as the year of conception, giving V. 1223 as the year of birth-.'* 

In V 1234 Prthviraja’s father Somesvara died, leaving the 
young Prtliviraja and his younger brother Hariraja to the care of 
their mother Queen Karjiuradevi who. according to the Prihvirdja- 
vijaya, proved an excellent regent ® Kadamvavasa, known as 
Kaimasa or Kaimbasa in popular legends and mentioned as man- 
dalesvara Kaimasa in the Kharataragachchha-pattdvall of JinapMa 
was the chief minister during the regency ® and for some time 
thereafter. His presiding over a discu-ssion between two Jaina 
scholars, Padamaprabha and Jinapati Suri,^ during the temporary 
absence of his master from the court, shows the liigh position that 
he held in the State. Traditional accounts describe him as a great 
soldier. The contemporary poem Prthvirdjavijaya speaks eloquently 
of his administration and devotion to Prthviraja and gives him all 
the credit for the early victories of his master’s reign.® Another 

* Prthvirdjavijaya (indicated hereafter as PC), VII, 50. 

2 Dewan Bahadur H. B. Sarda wrongly puts Jupiter in Pisces, and the mistake 
is copied by Dr. H. C Ray. ' Danujdndm guru’ is not Jupiter. 

* See Jonaraja’s commentary on PV, VII, 27. 

* I am indebted for the calculation of the planetary positions to the well- 
known astronomer Jyoii^dchdrya Pandit Suryanarayaoa Vyas of Ujjam and my 
friend Mr. B. K. Chaturvedi, the Suba of Uj]ain. 

^ PV, IX, I, 34. The last inscription of Somesvara and the first of Prthviraja 
III belong to V, ,1234. 

6 Ibid., 35-43. 

^ Kharataragachchhapattdvali (unpublished), pp 25-34. 

* According to the Prthvirdja-rdso as well as the Prthvirdjaprabandha published in 
the Purdtanaprabandhasangraha of the Singhi Jaina Granthamala, Kaim^a was 
later on slain by his master. According to the Rdso, he was shot down with an 
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minister of this period of regency was Bhuvanaikatnalla, a younger 
brother of Karpuradevi’s father Achalaraja, who is described as a 
man of extremejy charitable disposition, ready to give away all 
that he had and fully proficient in the art of subduing 7iagas.^ 

Prthviraja assumed the reins of administration about V. 1237 
and soon foiuid himself engaged in a number of wars. Of these 
the first may be regarded as one of the most serious, for it seems to 
have involved the question of succes.sion. Prthviraja 11 had 
defeated and probably slain one of Vigraharaja’s sons Aparagahgeya ; 
but another named Nagarjuna had survived and bided his time. 
Encouraged perhaps by the new king being young and inexperienced, 
he had the temerity to rise against him and capture the town of 
Oudapura.2 The success achieved by Nagarjuna seems not to have 
been negligible, because in some of our historical sources we even 
find him named as one of the rulers of Ajmer. ^ Prthviraja marched 
against him with a large army consisting of horses, eleidiants, 
camels and infantry, and laid seige to (xudairnra. Nagarjuna 
managed to esca]re from the beleaguered fort ; but his wife, mother. 


arrow, because. IVthvJraja, on returiiin^^ rather iint‘\i)ectc(lly to Ins Palace, found 
Kaimbasa in tlie apartments of his favourite concubine Kanifiti (57th samaya, 
Nagari Prachaiini >Sabha Kdition). The Prabandho ascribes the Alinister’s death 
to the machinations of one Pratapasimha who suco^eded in poisoning the ears of 
Prthviraja and making him believe, though wrongly, that Kaimbasa wa< responsible 
for the repeated attacks of the Muslims on India {Pm abnuil^rahandhasaui^raha , 
pp. (S()-87). Both these accounts deserve to be rejectecl, bec.uise of being in conflict 
with the evidence of the Prthinrajav'ijaya, a book wTitten most ])iobably between 
1191 and 1103 A.D . which compares Kadambavasa with Hi^inuriian and ci^dits 
him, as pointed out above, with the early successes of Prthviraja Ill's reign None 
suspected of treacher>' 01 even worse could, I believe, be described in this strain by 
a court-poet. 

1 PV , TX, (17-86 Dewan Bahadur H B Sarda interprets the word nciga as 
the Naga tribe, and Jonaraja, as elephants In absence of any reference to fighting 
against the Naga tribe, it is better to agree with Jonaraja. 

atha kmndhtvadrchclihayaiva Ndgilrjuna Hi niyiditahhiksityogyandma 1 
nigadapangrahdya mdtiirgraka iva Vigrahardjavallahhdydh || 
piturakhilayif^pdvilanghya-hhdgyddhJwtahalanirmathanaikavlrajandmd 1 
Gudapummiti durgaymdhyarohan-madhnrarasdhriidohadena hdlah || 

{Pfthvirdjavijaya, X, (1-7 ) 

‘-2 The first line of the second verse quoted here would show that this Vigraharaja 
‘whose fortune could not be surpassed by any ruler’ could be nonebut Vigraharaja 
IV In XII, 58 of this kdvya, Vigraharaja IV is mentioned merely as Vigraharaja. 
The way this ruler's reign is ciusorily referred to in the PP, in spite of the splendid 
achievemen^^'.o his credit, shows that Somesvara, and therefore naturally the rest 
of his f^mil^ had never been on very good terms with Vigraharaja IV. 

Ain-t-Akharl, II, p. 298; our bardic Bahl, p. 546. The name in these is not, 
however, Nagarjuna. It is Nagadamana in the Baht and Nagadeva in the Ain-H 
Akbari, 
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and followers fell into the hands of the victor along with a large 
amount of booty. The soldiers who continued fighting against 
Prthviraja under the leadership of Devabhata, probably an of&cer 
of Nagarjiina, were soon killed to the last man and a garland made 
of their heads was hung across the gate of the fort.^ 

Another early war of Prthviraja was against the Bhadanakas 
whose territory comprised the present Rewari Tahsil, Bhiwaiii and 
its adjoining villages, and a part of the Alwar State. It must have 
occurred some time before V. 1239, when in the course of the dis- 
cussion between Padmaprablia and Jinapati Suri, the latter com- 
posed two verses in honour of Prthviraja’s victory over the Bha- 
danakas * The overthrow of the Bhadanakas seems to have been 
decisive, for we hear no more of them as a ruling power. 

Such successes could easily have spurred the ambition of any 
ruler for digvijaya. We do not, therefore, wonder when we read 
in JinapMa’s Kharataragachchhapattdvall that in V, 1239 Prthviraja 
had already started on liis conquest of all the quarters and pitched 
his first camp at Naranayana.® The book mentions no names. It 
would not, however, be altogether without justification to presume 
that he was, at the time, proceeduig to Jcjakabhukti, wliich accord- 
ing to Prtliviraja’s Madanpur inscriptions, was laid waste in V. 1239 
by Prthviraja, the son of Somesvara and the grandson of Arnoraja."* 
The Prthvirajd-rdso and the Zlhakhanda would have us beheve 
that the Chauhans conquered Mahoba, the capital of the Chandel 
raler Parmal, after a stiff fight with the Banafara heroes Allia and 
Udal who were aided also by an army from Kanauj.® Their free 
mixture of facts with fiction, however, makes it difficult to judge 
how far their statements may be regarded as true history. Of one 
thing, at least, we can be sure. Prthviraja decisively defeated Para- 
mardin, the Chandel monarch, in some action or other. This fact 


1 PV, XII, 8-38. 

2 Translated into English, these verses would stand as follows: — 

‘ How should we describe the incomparable lustre of the valour of Prthviraja 
whose armies fill the quarters in every direction, on whose entry attends the goddess 
of Victory, and struck by whose sharp missiles, the elephants of the Bhadanakas^ 
form indeed the figure of svastika, with the rows of pearls trickling down from their 
temples. 

‘O Prthviraja, the gladdeuer of numerous subjects, where is the ground for 
competition between hostile rulers and thee who art verily the Sun on account of 
thy intense splendour, and has, acting like a lion, with thy hand bearing a sword, 
tom asunder even the irresistible elephant force of the lord of the Bhdddn^g land ? ’ 

® P. 25. Naranayana is modern Narana. 

* ASIR, X, p. 98, XXII, pp. i73f.: PRAS, WC, 1903-1904, p. 55. 

® See the Mahobd-yuddha-^tnaya of the Rdso and the account of the last battle 
of the Banafara heroes in the Alhakhat^. 
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is not only indicated by the accounts of these books but also proved 
by the date of the Madanpur inscriptions just referred to above, 
and by stray verses in the $drngadhataj)addhati and the Praban- 
dhachintdmani } according to which Parmardin saved Idmself by 
putting a piece of straw in his mouth when attacked by Prthviraja.^ 
Help from the side of the Gilhadavalas of Kanauj too does not seem 
improbable.® But as Prthviraja’s inscriptions claim not the 
conquest but merely the devastation of Jejakbhukti, and as Par- 
mardin’s iiiscrijdioiis are found both at Kalinjara and Mahoba in 
V. 1240, nearl}'^ a year after the Chauhan invasion/ and as Paramar- 
din is described as Dasdrnddhipali in one of liis late Kalinjara 
inscriptions,® we have to look askance at the story of the complete 
conquest of Bmidelkhand as given in our later and less reliable 
sources. 

We do not know against whom the digvijayin Prthviraja next 
turned his arms. The Khaniiaragachchhapatiavull of Jinapala tells 
us that he had been at war with Gujarat before V. 1244, and 
its evidence is happily corroborated by that of the Veraval 
inscription according to which Jagaddeva Pratihara, the Prime 
Minister of Bhimadeva II of Giijarat, w;a-. veril\' ‘the Moon to the 
lotus-like (pieens of Prthviraja.’® It was probably during the 
coitrse of this very war that Prthviraja led the night attack on 
Dharavarsa Paiamara of Abu which we find described in the 
Pdrlhapardkratna-vydyoga of Dharavarsa ’s 3'ounger brother Prah- 
ladana. The attack is said to have been a failure.’ 

The only work dealing in detail with this Chaulukya-Chauhan 
struggle is the late and unreliable PrthvTrdja-rdso according to wltich 
its main events were the capture of Niigor by Bhimadeva, its re- 
capture by Prthviraja, the defeat and death of Some.svara at the 
hands of Bhimadeva, and the latter’s defeat and death at the hands 
of Prthviraja, the successor of Somesvara.® Now, we have good 

' In the Prabandhachintumani , the verse is referred to Paramardin of Kuntala 
even though his adversary is mentioned as Prthviraja of Sapadalaksa. This Para- 
mardin lived about V. 1143 So the actual Paramardin meant by the verse is 
Paramardin of Jejiikbhukti, a contemporary of Prthviraja III. 

2 SdrngadharapaddJiaii, verse 1254: PC, p nb. 

® The Mau stone-inscription shows the friendly relations between the Gaha- 
davalas and Mandanavarman Chandel (V. 1186-1220 c.) These good relations 
probably continued in Paramardin ’s time 

^ See El, V. Appendix, p. 26, and ASR, XXI, p 72; PASB, 1879, pp. I 43 ' 44 - 

■’> Dat(^';n V. 1258 (lA, XIX, p. 254). 

® I4ncf38, Historical Inscriptions of Gujarat, II, p. 218. 

7 Parthapardkrama-vyayoga, p 3. 

® See the 12th, 39th, and 44th samayas of the Rdso published by the Nagari 
Pracharioi Sabha, Benares. The account is found in all the recensions of the Rdso. 
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reasons to believe that Somesvara was not slain by the Chaulukya 
monarch. He probably died before Bhima ascended the throne; 
but, even if he did not, Bhimadeva was in V. 123^ too young to have 
fought a personal duel with him.^ The death of Bhimadeva II 
at the hands of Prthviraja III is even more improbable, because 
the former is known to have survived the latter by nearly half a 
century.^ But the fight between the Chaulukyas and Chauhans 
at Nagor, though undoubtedly not quite certain, is far from im- 
probable. Two inscrii)tions found at Charlu, a \dllage in the south- 
east of the Bikaner State, commemorate the death of certain Mohila 
heroes in the battle of Nagor in the Vikrama year 1241.® Is it not 
likely that this might actually be the battle of Nagor referred to in 
the Raso, the grounds for such a supposition being, 

(1) That the Mohilas were tliemselves Chauhans. 

(2) That tlie territory they lived in was a part of Prthviraja 

Ill’s empire, fighting for whom was, hence, their 
* bouiiden duty. 

(3) That the 5'ear V. 1241 precedes that of the treaty between 

the Chauhans and Chaulukyas mentioned in tlie Khara- 
taragiichcliJiapattavalT of Jina])rila. 

(4) That neither history nor tradition tells us of any other 

battle of Prthviraja HI near Nagor wdiich was one of 
the strongest forts of the vSapadalaksa emjhre. 

Jagaddeva Pratihara might have scoied a few' initial succe.sses 
against the Chauhans who, as we have seen, failed also in their 
night attack on Dharavarsa. But the war .sec'ins, on the whole 
to have gone in Prthviraja’s favour, for the Kharntantgachchhupaltd- 
vall represents Jagaddeva Pratihara as extremely anxious to preserve 
the treaty with the Chauhans which he had ctmcluded with great 
difficulty in or shortly before V. 1244.^ 

^ Somesvara died in V. 12.34 Bhimadeva 11 ruled, according to Dr. H. C. Ray, 
from V. 1235 to 1298. According to the KtrHkaiwuidu he was very young when he 
ascended the throne, and incapable of managing the affairs of the State. 

2 Bhimadeva 11 ’s last inscription is found in V. 1296, but he probably continued 
ruling for two or three years more. 

3 See the Rdjasthdna-Bhdvati, VoL I, for the text of these inscriptions. 

^ The passage in the Kharat^iragachchhapattdvall is as follows* — ‘V. 1244. . . 
The messenger sent b^ the dandandyaka z\bhayada, going to the camp, put his 
master’s application at the feet of Jagaddeva Pratihara By the latter's orders, 
a servant read this communication, ‘Many wealth}^ people of Sapadalaksa have, at 
present, come here. If you order me, I shall manage to provide f|[^er for the 
royal horses'. On hearing this, Jagaddeva got angry, and had, immSiiately, the 
following order written by his clerk, ‘ I have recently concluded a treaty with Prthvi- 
raja, after taking a lot of trouble. If you therefore lay 5^our hands on the people 
of Sapadlaksa, I shall have you sewn in the belly of a donkey'. Returning with 
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Tradition speaks also of a war between Jayachandra of Kanauj 
and Pfthviraja. That there should have been some rivalry between 
the two is but natural. Both were ambitious rulers aspiring to the 
first place in the Indian polity. ‘ From his large army and grandeur 
states .the Taju-l-Ma-asir, ‘the desire of something hke the'conquest 
of the world had raised a phantom in his (Prthviraja's) imagination.’ i 
Other authorities, though a little later in date, ascribe the same 
ambition to Jayachandra,® who could never have been well pleased 
with Prthviraja’s success against his neighbours, the Bhadanakas 
of Ahiravati and the Chandels of Jejakbhukti. The immediate 
cause, however, of the outbreak of hostilities between the two is 
believed to have been the ‘daring abduction of the not unwilhng 
daughter’ of Jayachandra by the gallant Prthviraja. The story 
does not find a place in the Prthvlrdjapraband ha , the Prabandha- 
chintdmani, the Praha ndhakosa , and the HaMnnramahdkdvya , all 
of which have sometliiiig to say about the Cbanhah hero. Never- 
theless, we find it difficult to regard it as a mere romantic product 
of bardic fancy, because— 

(1) Silence on the point of the books just mentioned is no 

argument for the non-occurrence of the abduction; 
they are also silent on the four main exploits of Prthvi- 
raja, namely the capture of Gudapura, the fight 
against the Bhadanakas, the attack on the kingdom of 
Dharavarsa Paramara of Chandrilvali, and the war 
against Chaulukyas. 

(2) The incident is given by three fairly old authorities, 

Abul F'azl, Chandrasekhara and Chand Bardai, The 
first two of whom can b}' no means be accusea of 
having been fond of inventing tales.® 

(.i) Kven the extant Prthvlrdjavijaya , though nothing more 
than a fragment of what it originally must have been, 
refers towards its end to Prthviraja’s coming marriage 
with a princess, who like the Samyogita of the Rdso, 
is mentioned as the incarnation of an apsaray 


speed with this order, the messenger handed it over to the d undandy aka who on 
reading it paid his respects to the Sangha and let it proceed on its way’. 

1 ED, II, p. 214. 

* See the Prthvlrdjaprabandha and the Pfthvirdja-rdso According to the former 
of these (copied in V. 1528), Jayachandra had his capital illumined when he heard 
the news of P.rthviiaja's death {Purdtanaprabandhai>angraha, pp. 86 and 89). 

3 For story see the Atn-i-Akban, II, pp. 30off, the Surjanacharita, X, 13-128, 
and the Pfihvlrdja-rdso, XLV-L and LX-LXI samayas of the Negari Pracharini 
Sabha edition. 

* PV, XII, 38 ; Rdso, 45th samaya. 
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(4) As in the Rdso, the princess of the Prthvirdjmijaya be- 
comes the lady-love of Prthviraja even though she 
had never before been seen by the polygamous hero,* 
suggesting strongly by these resemblances that she is 
probably the original of the Sainyogita of the Rdso 
and the Kaiitimati of the Surjana-Charita. 

The story, as given by Chand Bardai, Abul P'azl and Chandra- 
sekhara is too well known to be cited at length. Prthviraja, who 
loved the beautiful daughter of Jayachandra of Kanauj and had his 
passion fully recii^rocated, succeeded in carrying her off from a 
svayamvara to which he had deliberately not been invited on account 
of his rivalry with her father for the overlordshii^ of India. His 
sdmantas covered the eloping j^air’s fligJit, engaged the forces pursuing 
them, and fell fighting to the last for their beloved master. Not 
many were the heroes who returned to the Chauhan Capital where 
Prthriraja duly married the Princess and thereafter spent most 
of his time in the company of the new Queen. ^ 

Very romantic indeed ! ! But such things do sometimes happen 
in the world. There is, for instance, the well-known case of the 
Rastrakuta prince Indra, who, though a feudatory of the Chaulukyas, 
succeeded in carrying off their princess Bhavanaga by force from her 
marriage pandal at Kaira.® Besides, as j^ointed out elsewhere by 
me,* much of the strangeness of this story would disappear, if we 
agree to regard Prthviraja’s sdmantas, not as individual warriors 
like the knight-errants of Kuropean romances but as leaders of units 
or regiments of Prthviraja’s cavalry which swooped almost unex- 
pectedly on the Gahada Villa capital wliile Jayiichandra was engaged 
in certain religious rites and carried off the Princess as desired by 
their master and commander Prthviraja of Delhi and Ajmer.® 
That Prthviraja was not incapable of such lightning strokes is obvious 
enough from his nocturnal attack on the Paramara forces of Chan- 
dravati and the devastation of the powerful kingdoms of Jejak- 
bhukti within the short space of nearly three or four mouths.® At 


1 PV, X, 2, and XII, 1-38. 

2 There are slight differences in the three versions which cannot be noted iij 
this summary account 

* Indrarajastatogrhnat yas- Chdlukyanrpdtmajdm | 

rdkfasena vivdhena rane Khefakamandape i| [El, XVIIl, p. 243). 

* Introduction to" the Bikaner recension of the Pfthvlrdja-rdso to be pubhshed 
shortly by the Nagari Pracharipi Sabha, Benares. 

s Hammira of Rapthambhor was similarly attacked by Khal^ forces while 
he was performing a yajna. ^ 

* Up to Karttika Snkla 7, P^hviraja was not far away from Ajmer, though 
engaged in preparations for the digvijaya. So the time left at his disposal in the 
year V. 1239, when Jej^abhokti was devastated, was naturally only a few months. 
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Kanauj, his tactics might well have been similar, though carried 
out with a different object. The coup was undoubtedly more 
impolitic, if, as averred by tradition, it crippled his army and per- 
manently estranged him from a neighbour of great strength and 
vindictive nature. 

All authorities giving any account of this abduction of Jaya- 
chandra’s daughter put it a little before Prthviraja’s final fight with 
Muhammad Ghori in 1192 A.D. The Chauhans first came into 
contact with this foreign foe in 1178 A.D., but to avoid a break in 
our narrative we have not so far taken any notice of him. We 
now turn to his exploits on the Indian soil. 

From the Tabakat-i-N asin we learn that Muhammad Ghori 
was appointed to the governor.ship of Ghazni in ii/j A.I).^ by his 
elder brother Ghij^asuddin Muhammad and led his first expedition 
to India in 1175 A.D., i.e. nearly two years Ijefore Prthviraja’s 
accession. He captured Multan from the Karaniitah and took 
Uchchh from its Rajput ruler after havfing him poisoned by his 
queen.® Having thus secured a sort of bridgehead for further 
conquests, he advanced against Gujarfit in 1178 A.D.® Pioceeding 
most probably by way of Kiradu, wlierc tlie Turnskas are known to 
have destroyed the image of the deity Some.svara before Karttika, 
V. 1235,^ he reached Niidol and caidured it more or less easily." It 
was high time for Prthviraja to face this coniinoii danger threatening 
all the Indian kingdoms, for he too had already been approached 
by a mes.senger from Muhammad ('diori desiring Prthvirilja to pay 
tribute or otherwise render homage." The proposal was scorn- 
fully turned down, as it should, of course, have been; birt is it ,^jot 
a pity that Prthviraja did not draw any lesson from it ? The Guja- 
ratis needed help, but they liad none' from Prthviraja because of 
the advice of his Chief Minister Kadambavasa.' Taking both the 
Gujaratis and the Muslims alike as their enemies, the Chauhans 
of Ajmer were rather glad to .see that they were fighting against 
and destroying each other. Thanks to the .serious reverse sustained 
by Muhammad Ghori at the hands of the Gujaratis in the battle of 
Kasahrada, the Chauhans were not called upon to taste immediately 
the titter fruit of their policy ; but the example thus set by them was 
followed by others when it was the Chauhans’ turn to struggle against 
the Muslims between 1191 and 1195 A.D. In fact, we cannot deplore 
this attitude of the Chauhans too highly ; for. as subsequent events 

1 Raverty,’s translation, p. 449. 

2 KQM^i^—Tahak(it 4 -N 5 sirl, I, p 449 
Briggs — Tdrikh 4 -Firishta, I, p. 169. 

3 Raverty — Tabakdi-i-Ndsirt, I, p. 451 

B PV. X, 50. 6 pv^ X, 42, 


^ PRAS, WC, 1906-7, p. 42. 
7 PV. XI, 2 - 4 - 
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amply show, Kadambavasa's or Prthviraja’s failure to help the 
Gujaratis proved in a few years detrimental not merely to the cause 
of the Chaulians but also to that of the Hindu nation as a whole. 

In 1181 A.D. Muhammad Ghori marched to Sialkot and built 
a fort there. Five years later, he made himself the master of the 
whole of the Punjab by treacberously seizing Khusrav Malik the 
last Ghazuavite rider of hahore. From this new base, he proceeded 
to the conquest of further Indian territory and naturally soon came 
into conflict with Prthviraja who regarded the destruction of the 
Muslims as lii.s special mission in this world.* 

According to all the old Flindu writers on the subject, Prthviraja 
defeated Mubamm:ul (ihori at least seven times before he was him- 
self vaiHiuishcd, imprisoned and eventually slain after the second 
battle of Tiirain.- Muslim writers, on the other hand, mention 
oidy two battles between these rulers, the first in 1191 A.D. and the 
other more than one year later. “ The discrepancy can, in the absence 
of any other independent evidence, be reconciled by supposing that 
the ('rhori generals jirobably began raiding the vSapadalaksa Empire 
soon after their capture of Dahore but were beaten back by the 
Chauhan forces stationed on the frontier, and that while these 
frontier forays ha\'e been magnified into big battles by the Hindu 
chroniclers, the Mu.slinis have gone to the other extreme and over- 
looked them altogether. 

The campaign leading to Muhammad Ghori’s first great battle 
with Prthvnraja was begun in the winter of riqo-1191 A.D.^ Ad- 
vancing from either Ghazna or his new base at Lahore,® he captured 
the fortress of Tabarhindah " in the dominions of Prthviraja and put 


1 'What niGre', says the Prllnnrdjavijay^, 'slioukl we say of him (Muhammad 

Ghori). Not keeping in view tlie fact that Thtliviraja was initiated in the ceremony 
of destroying those devils in the form of men, he sent a messenger to tliis lion residing 
in the cave of tlie Meru hill, i e Ajmer ' (X, 42,) 

2 The Pythvirdja-prahandha and the HammirafnahcikCivya give the number of 
Chauhan victories as seven, and the Prahandhako^a and the Prthvlrdja-rdso as 
twenty-one. 

See for instance the Tabakdt-i-N iisirl, the Tdrikh-i-Firishta , and the TahakdU 
i‘A kharl. 

4 Almost all the Muslim historians put the first battle of Tarain in 587 H. 
(1191 A.D.) But Raverty would like to put it in 586 H. We think that the opera- 
tions began in the winter of 586 H , but the battle was actually fought in 587 H. 
None of Ravertv’s aegmnents is strong enough to take the battle to the beginning 
of 586 H. ' 

^ Earlier writers do not mention the place from which he started. But Badaunt 
says it was Ghazna (Muntakhab-td-Tawdrlkh, I, 69). 

^ All the MSS of the T ahakdt-i-N dsirl collated by Raverty give mher Tabar- 
hindah or Tabarhindh. The Tabakat-i-Akbarl, Mirdti-Jahdn-Numd, and Khuldsdt- 
^PTawdrlkh have Sarhind. The Tdrikh-i-Alfl, Zuhadairiit-Tawarkh^ and Mmtakhdb- 
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it under the charge of Qazi Ziya-ud-din of Tulak and a garrisoq of 
1,200 horsemen, asking them to hold it until he came there again 
after a jjeriod of eight months.^ Before he could himself leave the 
fortress, however, he received the disturbing news that Prthviraja, 
Ihe Raja of Ajmer, was inarching towards Tabarhindah with Govin- 
daraja, the feudatory ruler of Delhi, .some other princes, and a 
large force of ek'phants and horses.^ He therefore set out to meet 
the Clianhan force and (Micountered it at Tarain,® a village in the 
Karnfil Di.strict in that very field of Kuruksetra where the Pan- 
davas and Kauravas are said to have fought against each other 
and decided the fate of their country in days of yore. 

Tile fight began with the Chauhaii attack on the right and left 
flanks of the Muslim army which, finding it difficult to resist the 
Hindu onset, soon took to flight.^ The vanguard too consisting 
of the Khalj Amirs followed a .similar course.'' But even then the 
brave , Sultan did not lose heart. Rallying round' himself the re- 
mainder of his troo])s, he rushed on the Chauhan army and seeing 
Govindaraja the Raja of Delhi, moving in front of the Chauhan 
forces and directing them from the back of his elephant, he seized 
a vSpear and struck the Raja with such effect that two of his teeth 
were knocked out. But the Raja, who seems to have been no less 
valiant and skilful in the use of arms than his adversary, launched 
a javelin and sev'ercl}’’ wounded the Sultan on his upper arm.® 


ut-Ta'd'imkh have Tarahiiidah Firislita has cither rathinclah or Bhatindah. The 
Lubh-ui-Tmcdrilih-i-Ilind speaks of it as Tabarhindah now known as Bhatindah. 
Sir M'olseley Haig, Dr 11 C Ray, and some others identify it with Bhatinda probably 
on the basis of the last two authorities. But, if we keep in ■view the fact that 
Prthviraja was marching from Ajmer to retake Tabardindah and Muhatmnad 
Ghorl marched out against him to defeat his object and then have a look at the 
inaj), wc shall find that vSarhind, a town situated now in the Papala State, and actually 
mentioned instead of Tabarhindah by some of our authorities, has a much better 
claim than Bhatinda to be regarded as Tabarhindah or Tabarhiiidh of the Tabakdt- 
i-Ndsirl If the place had been Bhapnda instead of Sarhind, the site of the battle 
between the Chauhuns and the Muslims would have been most probably to the 
south of Bhatinda, instead of being at Taraoii which is one hundred miles directly 
to its ea.st That it would be just the right place for a battle, if the Chauhans were 
proceeding to retake Sarhind and the Muslims or any other party to check them, 
needs perhaps no demonstration, for a look at the map would be proof enough of 
the correctness of this view. 

1 Raverty, Tahakat-i-N dsirl, I, p. 458. 

® The numbers of the Hindu army given by Firishta are 2,00,000 horse and 
3,000 elephants. 

3 Tarain which Firishta and Budauni identify with Tariofi must be the, village 
of this naii^/.n the Karnal District. 

* Traifclalion from Firishta’s History by Raverty in his footnrjte to the TahakdU 
i-Nasirl, I, p. 463. Briggs’ translation of the relevant passage is very faulty. 

s Raverty — Tabakair-i-Nasirl, I, p. 463, footnote, * Ibid, p. 460, 
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So great was the agony caused by the injury that the Sultan turned 
tound his charger's head and receded, and might have fallen ofif 
his horse and perished in the general melee, had he not been recog- 
nized by a Khalj youth who, seeing the Sultan’s danger, sprang up 
behind him, and, supporting him in his arms, carried him out of the 
field of battle. Tlie Muslim army had been in the meanwhile 
utterly routed.^ I'lying headlong from the field, the Muslim horse- 
men did not draw rein till they had reached a place where they 
considered tlu^msclves safe from pursuit, and loud were their lamen- 
tations wlien tlie_y found that the Sultan was not among them; 
but this grief was soon after turned into relief, if not something like 
rejoicing, when they found the Sultan brought to the halting place 
in a litter improyized witli broken spears. All the dispersed elements 
of the vaiKpiislied army united once again, when they heard of the 
providential escaj)i' of the vSultan, and returned thereafter in good 
order to their own dominions.® 

It is obvious from the above account that the Hindus were 
so sui:)erior, well-led and well-commanded that the Muslims could 
hardly have avoided the defeat even if their leader had not been 
badly wounded. Prthviraja could now easily have consummated 
this victory Ijy cha.sing and annihilating his routed enemy; but 
instead of doing this he allowed the .scattered Muslim army to reform 
itself at some distance from tlie field and retire almost unmolested. 
Tills sort of ideal magnanimity (if it was actually an act of magna- 
nimity as represented by Hinclu writers and not of sheer indolence), 
though in full accord with the humane dictums of Hindu ^dstras, 
which give the Ksatriyas their high notions of chivalry in the treat- 
ment of a fallen or fleeing foe, was out of date and altogether un- 
warranted by the canons of prudence and warfare as understood 
now and as understood then by the Muslim adversaries of Prthviraja. 


' Raverty — TabaMt-i-N iisirl, p. 460. The corresponding passage from the 
Muntakhah-ut-Toik'drlkh has been rendered by Ranking as follows;— 

'The Sultan got off his horse and taking up his son Khilji upon his horse 
and mounting behind him took him off the field.’ 

Who is responsible for this howler, Budauni or his translator? 

2 Raverty — Tahakat-t-N dsirl, T, p 464. The Hammlramahdkdvya gives the 
account of two battles of Prthviraja against Muhammad Ghori. Of those the first 
looks like a description of the causes of and course of the first battle of Tarain. 
According to it, the battle was due to the appeal of the western rulers who headed 
by Chandraraja, son of Gopalachandra, approached Prthviraja and requested 
to be protected from the attacks of Muhammad Ghori, a new Parasurama. Chan- 
draj-aja does not appear to be a fictitious person But we have nol?%nfortunately 
any means of identifying him. Can he be the original of Chandra Pnpdira of the 
Pfthvirdja-rdso, the head of the Pupdarika clan whose home Pup^ari is not far away 
from Taraori ? 
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It was indeed the second nail in the coffin of Hindu independence 
for which we have to hold Prthviraja responsible. 

Traditionary accounts state that the Chauhan Emperor passed 
the interval between this victory and the final defeat in first fighting 
against the Gahadavcllas and tliereafter enjoying the .company 
of his newly-wedded wifi* vSamyogita.^ Muhammad Ghori occupied 
himself differently. Muslim historians tell us that, after spending 
a few months with liis brother at I'iruzkidi, he returned to Ghaznii, 
and ‘having made sleep and re.st unlawful to himself’ devoted alibis 
energies to the one task of revenging his defeat.^ At length, having 
euli.sted 1,20,000 select Turk, Tajik and Afghan horsemen, well- 
equijjped with aims and armour, lie started towards India, and 
passing through Multan and Eahore and receiving also some help 
from Prthviraja 's enemies,^ he once more reached the plains of Tariiin, 
though not soon enough to relieve the garrison of Tabarhindah 
which had, after undeigoing a siege of nearly thirteen months, 
instead of the stijudated eight, surrendered on honourable terras to 
the Chauhan besiegers.* Prthviraja, who had haughtily rejected 
Muhammad Ghori ’s ultimatum to embrace Islam and recognize the 
Muslim sovereign as his overlord, was already on the battlefield 
with an army of ),oo,ooo hor.sc, 3,000 elephants and considerable 
infantry.® One hundred and fifty of the chiefs fighting under his 
banner .swore by f lie water of the Ganges to conquer or die, and then 
wrote a letter to the {sultan offering to do him no harm, if he cho.se 
wisely to return to his country, but threatening him with complete 
destruction if he were determined to fight. Muhammad Ghori, who 
was no stranger to the great bravery of the Rajputs, preferred, 
according to his wont, to try stratagem before force and wrote ftack 
sayitig, ‘i have marched into India at the command of my brother 
whose general I am. Both honour and duty bind me to exert 
myself to the utmost . . . . , but I shall be glad to obtain a truce 
till he is informed of the situation and I have received his answer. ’ * 
The ruse had the desired effect on the credulous and over-confident 


1 See the 64th and 65th samayas (Nagari Prachariiji Sabha edition). 

* T 3 rikh-i-Finshta The translation by Briggs being wrong, I have followed 
the translation by Raverty in liis English translation of the Tabakdt-i-Nasirl, p. 464, 
footnote 7 

* In the History of Jammu of which a summary would be found in Raverty’s 
translation of the Tahakat-t-Ndsiri, Vijayaraja of Jammu is said to have helped 
Muhammad Ghori against the Chauhans. 

* Ravert^i’ T ahakat-i-Nasirl, I, p. 464. 

® T cl rikh-i-Firishta, I, p. 175. Firishta calls this thp most authentic 

estimate. 

« Ibid, p. 176. 
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Hindus who, regardless of the past record of the Snltan, took him 
at his word, and falling into a holiday mood passed the night in 
merry-making. Earh" the next morning they had to taste the bitter 
fruit of this hasty and imprudent relaxation and dilly-dallying. 

According to Muhammad Ufi,^ wlio wrote his Janii- ill Hikdyat 
under Iltutmish and mnst therefore have known something of the 
actual events, the Ghori invader, with a view to preventing any 
])()ssil)le snsihcion of movement, kept a number of fires burning all 
the night w’lune liis army had encamped during the day, and marched 
off himself in another diiection w'ith the rest of his forces.* Then 
leaving the centre of his army, luggage, royal paraphernalia, and 
(dejiliants .several miles away, he divided the remaining part into 
four divisions, each of 10,000 archers and ordered them to attack 
tlie Hindus, riglit and left, front and rear, and retire pretending 

night.-' 

It was hardly daylight when these troops reached the Chauhan 
cani]) and delivered their first attack. Prthviraja was asleep,* 
the Rajput soldiers were just moving out for their daily ablutions 
and other morning dutic-s.® Having thus been taken by surprise, 
the Rajputs could not have escajK-d considerable losses, but they 
could still have drawn themselves u]) into fighting order if the well- 
thought strategy of Muhammad Ghori had not lured and drawn 
them out into an unsystematic and ill-advised pursuit. About 
tlrree in the afternoon, wdien the Hindus had become thoroughly 
wearied, IVIuhammad Ghori led his final charge with the troops that 
he had hitherto held in reserve*. The Hindus w'ere completely 
routed, losing about 100,000 men according to Hasan Nizami." 
Govindaraja, the Raja of Delhi, w'as among the slain. The Sultan 


1 Briggs, Tilrikh-i-Firishhi , I, p 176 hD. II, ]). 200 

Raverty, Tabakdf-i-Nd’tu-i, I, i> 46^. 

* (i) Gatcnyasamfiarc Shandc nidnlvya^aiiasanuadliih 
vydpiiditas = Tuniskats^ia jivaiimrto yudht 

of Eaksmidhara. Catalogue of MSS in the Library 
of the India Office, No. 1577). 

(ii) The account of the Prthvirdja-prabandha , tliongh highly exaggerated no 
doubt, leads to the same conclusion. It begins with the words, ‘Prthviraja had 
been asleep ten daj-s ... In the meantime the Prime Minister had the Sultan 
sent for’ (See the Purdtanaprahandhaaahgraim, p. 68 ) 

(iii) According to the Prahandhachintiiimnl, Prthviraja was asleep at the time 
after breaking his ekddail fast 

(iv) Firishta says that the Rajputs had passed the night in revelry. So 
Prthviraja’s being asleep at the time of the attack need not be regar( 3 ifc as strange. 

Tabakat-i-Ndsirl, I, p. 468, note i, Tarikh-i-pirishta, I, p. 17^ Hammirn- 
mahakavya. III, 58. 

« ED, II, p. 215. 
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recognized his head by the absence of the teeth that he had himself 
knocked out. PrthvTraja, who must have joined the battle only 
very late, tried to escape on a horse, but was recognized, pursued 
and overtaken in the neighbourhood of Sarasvatl.^ 

Prthviraja’s life, however, was spared for a while, and he was 
carried, not to Ghazna, as averred by some Hindu writers,^ but to 
his own capital Ajmer which the Sultan captured after .slaying 
Ihousauds of its heroic defenders and reserving the rest for slavery.® 
‘T1 le pillars and foundations’ of its temples were destroyed, and it 
was despoiled of the greater part of the wealth accumulated in the 
days of its prosperity/ Muhammad Ghori was equally successful 
in other directions too, for soon after the greater ])art of Sapada- 
laksa, including the forts of HausI, vSarasvati, Samana and Kohram 
fell into his hands with comparative ea.se.'' 

According to the Prabandhacintamam , Muhammad Ghori had 
some intention of re-instating Prthviraja on the throne of Ajmer, 
but had him beheaded instead when it was found that his picture- 
gallery contained i)aintings representing Muslim soldiers being 
killed by pigs ^ The statement is, no doubt, not wholly true. 
But that the Sultan had some intention of retaining Prthviraja 
as a va.ssal chief can be seen from a miiquc coin bearing the names 
of both Prthviraja and Muhammad bin Sam which was issued from 
the Delhi mint and has been noticed by Thomas in his ‘Chronicle 
of the Pathdn kings of Delhi’ d Such an issue could be possible only 
after Prthviraja had been defeated by the Mttslims and agreed to 
rule as their subordinate.® But Prthviraja’s ‘ancient hatred was’, 
in the words of Hasan Nizami, the author of the Tdpi-l Ma-dsir, 
‘deeply rooted and concealed in the bottom of his heart.’ ® HeVas 


1 Sarasvati can mean the neighbourhood of the Sarasvati river as suggested 
by Raverty But just two lines later, the Tahakdi-i-N dsirl speaks of vSarasvati 
as a fort that surrendered to the Muslims Firishta too speaks of it as a fort cap- 
tured by the Muslims soon after the battle of Tarain Ibn Batuta puts it down as a 
place on the route from Abohar to Delhi So the place meant is most probably 
Sirsa of the Hissar District, Punjab, which we found actually mentioned as Sarasvati 
in the Karmachandravamiotkirtanaka-kdvya of Jayasoma 

* Cf. the Prthvlrdja-rdso , 66th samaya 
Tdju-l Ma-dslr, ED, TT, p. 215; De. Tabakdt-i-Akbarl, I, p. 39. 

4 Ibid. 

^ Raverty, Tabakat-i-Nasiri, I, p. 468; Tdrikh-i-Firishta, I, p. 177. 

^ Pp. 117-118. 

7 Pp. 17-18. 

® That jLt' Sultan was not then eager to take over the direct administration of 
Ajmer miglw be seen also from his making it over to Govinda on^the death of his 
(Govinda's) father Prthviraja, 

ED, II, p. 215. 
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detected in an intrigue, the nature of which Hasan Nizami does not 
make clear, and was beheaded by the orders of the Sultan.* 

Thus sadly and lamentablj' ended the life and career of one of 
the strongest rulers of medieval India. The very city where he 
had reigned .supreme, hailed by poets as a veritable incarnation 
of Rama, 2 witnessed his fall and wept over it. That he had some 
excellent qualities is generallj’ admitted. He was. by all accounts, 
handsome, brave, courageous, unequalled in the art of archery, and 
the very embodiment of chivalry. His victories over the Bhadana- 
kas, the Chandelas, Nagarjuna, Bhimadeva II of Gujarat, Muhammad 
Ghori ill the first battle of Tarain, and probably also over the Gaha- 
davalas prove conclusively his greatness as a general.® And then, 
Prtliviraja was no mere soldier. He was, in his time, also one of 
the foremost patrons of letters. His court was graced by the poet- 
historian Jayanaka, the writer of the Prthvlrajavijaya* Vidyapati 
Gauda,® vagUvara Janardana,'* Visvariipa, a poet who befriended 
Jayilnaka,'* Prthvibliata, the royal bard,® who was proficient in 
traditional lore and has been identified by some writers with Chand 
Bardai, the author of the original Prthvlraja-raso and a host of 

1 Can this intrigne, be the originator of the story of that described as follows 
in the Prthvmljaprabajidlia , a manuscript of which was copied out in 1471 A.D. 
but which was, according to Muni Jiiiavijaya, composed very much earlier: — 

'The vSultan sat in the court in front of the place where they had housed 
Pnhviraja (after his capture). This distressed him (the Raja). The Raja's 
Prime Minister, who was a traitor but unknown as such to him, approached 
him and said, ‘My lord, what can be done^ It was so destined ' The Raja 
replied, ‘If thou givest me my bows and arrows, I shall kill the Sultan ' He 
assented and going to the vSultan asked him not to sit at his usual place. The 
Sultan had a metal statue of himself put there. Then going to the Raja, the 
minister provided him with a bow The Raja shot the arrow and the statute fell 
divided into two pieces. The Raja threw off the bow, saying, ‘The task has not 
been accomjdished ; somebody else has been killed ' Then the vSultan had the 
Raja thrown into a pit and pelted with stones ' 

{Purdtanaprabandhasan^raha, p, 87.) 
It is difficult to be sure about the amount of truth in this story of which versions 
even more exaggerated occur in the Pfihvirdja-rdso, the Snrjanachariia, and the 
Ain-i-Akhan. 

2 Read the Prthvirdjavijaya, for instance, where he is throughout regarded as 
an incarnation of Rama 

^ The second battle of Tarain might be regarded as a blot on his generalship. 
But as he was asleep at the time (see note 4, p. 69), it could be no good test. He 
could have taken part in the battle only towards the end when the situation had 
already got out of hand. 

^ See PV, I, 31 and XII, 62 to the end. 

^ Kharataragachchhapattdvali of Jinapala, p. 25. A 

0 Ibid. 7 PV, 1 . 8 /W\, XI, 13-17. 

® The first mention of Chand Baradai, however, that we have till now found is 
in the account of Pfthvlrdja in the Purdtanaprabandhasangraha (copied V. 1528). 
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lesser luminaries whose names have not come down to us but who 
received due recognition and were occasionally called into confer- 
ences by Padmanabha, the minister in charge of Pandits and poets.* 
But with all his virtues, Prthviraja had faults serious enough 
to deny him a place among tlie greatest rulers of India. Jle lacked 
fore.sight; he had not also state.smanshi]) enough to see that the 
times had clianged, and ])olicies required to be either eiitirelj' 
discarded or to be ada])ted to the changing eireiimstances of the 
day. He seems to have ])rided himself on bi-ing a (Hgvijayin, on 
perhaps having followed, in their entirely, the instructions of his 
uncle Vigraharaja TV who had in. his well-known Siwalik Pillar 
prasasli exhorted his descendants not to be backward in making 
themselves the masters of the whole of India.” He never realized 
that with the OhorTs hammerijig at the gatc\s of his northern frontier, 
a thorough pursuit of this polic}' coidd not ije anything but suicidal. 
Instead of making new friends and presenting a united front to the 
Mu.slim invaders by organizing a friendly confederacy of which he 
could have been, b\" virtue of his position, one of the most prominent 
members, he made enemies on all .sides by his raids on Jejak.'ibhukti, 
Kanauj, and the empire of Gujarat. The attacks brought him fame 
and wealth, but they also bronglrt him tin - ill-will of his neighbours, 
consequently, when he was defeated in the .second battle of Tarain, 
not a single ruler came forward to sup])ort the tottering empire of 
Sapadalak.sa. Kven standing alone BhTmadeva II of Gujarat and 
Prthviraja III had, respectively, been able to defeat IMuhammad 
Ghori on tw'o different occasions, at the batttle of Kasahrada in 
II7<S A.D. and at that of Tarfiin in iiqi. United together, these 
could not hove merely stemmed the tide of Muslim inva.sion, ^ut 
also freed the northern Punjab of Muslim domination. But the 
policy of the digvijayin Prthviraja and the advice tendered^to him 
by his counsellors when the Muslims invaded India in 1178 A.D. 
had, as pointed out already, so far estranged the Chaulukyas that 
acting exactly like Prthviraja of fifteen j^ears earlier, the}' did 
not make the slightest move against the Muslims until the power 
of the Chauhans of Sapadalaksa had been completely destroyed. If 
traditional accounts be believed and there is no cogent reason 
for not doing so, Prthviraja’s policy towards the Galiadavalas had 
been equally bad, and Jayachandra, as pointed out above, rejoiced 


’ PV . XII, 5S. Among occasional visitors to his court might be mentioned 
also the learned Jinapati Suri of the Kharataragachchha who got a jayapatm from 
him by defea^ng one Padmaprabha in discussion. 

2 A smooth karadam vyadhdyi Himavad-Vindhydntardlam hhtivah I 
ie^svtkarandya mdstn bhavatdmudyogaitlnyam manah || 

(Siwalik Pillar inscription, 3, V, 2). 
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instead of grieving when he heard of the Chanhan ruler’s defeat 
and death at the hands of the Muslims.^ 

Prthviraja was not. we fear, also without a large share of 
good-natured indolence. He could be active when he cho.se, as 
active perhaps as the Mughal Emperor Humayun who, within the 
course of a few months, c(.)nquered the greater part of the empire 
of Gujarat. But he could also be equally lazy. We have already 
criticized his conduct subsequent to tlie first battle of Tarain. His 
conduct in the second battle was even worse. He under-estimated 
the strength of his op])onents, and believed, like a novice, the 
words of Muhammad Ghori, without keeping in view what the Sultan 
had done at Uchchh and I./ahore.* He was not inexperienced in 
the line of Tiiglit-attacks, for he had himself led one against Dhara- 
varsa Paramara. .So he should have remained on the look-out 
for some such action on the p.'irt of an enemy, nithless and deter- 
mined, and as skilful as him.self. Hut he passed instead the whole 
night in revelry, and was fast asleej), jierhaps, .sleeping off the 
effects of a night’s waking and vSaturnalia. Such conduct on the 
part of a general, however strong or able he might be, and that too 
on the eve of an important engagement, deserved the loss of an 
empire and all the power that he had. ‘The earth is to be enjoyed 
by the heroic and the cva*r-wakefid’, statt* the writers on Indian 
politics, and the behaviour that preceded the second battle of 
Tarain was neither that of a hero nor of a great general, awake to 
all the possibilities and probabilities of warfare, but that of a 
novice in the part of finesse and a common reveller who ‘with his 
intellectual faculties clouded with the vice of sleep was’, states 
Baksmidhara, ‘killed in the engagement because he was (as good 
as) dead though alive ’.•* 


^ vSee the Puydtanuprabandliasangndia, pp. «Sh and 89. 

2 At Ih'lichh lie had the ruler poisoned by liis queen. He jjiit the Ohaztiavite 
Kursrav Malik in prison after promising him a safe conduct. (See the Tahakdt-i- 
Nasiri, I, j)].. 435-457.) 

^ See above, footnote 4, p. 69. 




PATANJALI AND HIS RELATION TO SOME AUTHORS 

AND WORKS 


By K. Madhava Krishna Sarma 
I. Paramarthasara of 6e$anaga 

The Paramarthasara of Sesanaga, otherwise called the Adhara- 
karikas and the Aryapancasiti , is a work pertaining to a Sesvara 
(Vaisnava) and Idealistic t>’irc of Sariikhya philosophy, which is 
found treated in the Mahabharata, Mauusainhita and the Puranas, 
and which is divided from the Advaita of later times oidy by a faint 
line. The exact date of the work is unknown, but there is no doubt 
that it is very ancient. Similarities of both thought and language 
between this and the Gaudapadakarika suggest that the latter owes 
much to the former. 

There are many editions ^ of the work. There is also an English 
translation by S. S. Suryaiiarayana_ vSastri. The Paramarthasara of 
Abhinava is a Saiva adaptation of Se.sanaga’s work. Dr. Barnett’s ® 
view that the^former, i.e. the 6aiva work, is the original of the 
latter is not correct.* The adaptation has been published with an 
English translation by Dr. Barnett. 

Tradition has often been the bane of ancient Indian history. 
It makes even modern scholars sometimes disregard historical and 
literary evidence. For instance, there is a good deal of difference 
both in thought and language between Manclana and »Suresvara. 
The language of the former is clearly of an earlier stratum. He 
is a votary of not only the Bralimadvaita but also of the ^abdadvaita 
of Bhartrhari, and has written se})arate works on these. But 
the language of Suresvara is definitely of a later stratum, and 
he does not evince any interest in Bhartrhari ’s philosophy. Yet 
much ink has been spilt by some over the problem of their 
identity without taking this evidence into consideration. Attempts 
have been made to identify both on the basis of an unhistoricS.! 
tradition, which was concocted to make Samkara a unique hero who 


1 Trivandrum Sanskrit Scries, No 12; Pandit, Vol. V; by Pattisapu Venka- 
tesvarudu, in Tehigu script, 1907; by S S. Suryanarayana Sastri, with translation, 
Karnataka Publishing House, Bombay 
® See J.R.A.S., 1910, pp. 707 seq. 

* See J. C. Chatterji, Kashmir ^aivaisni, pp. 12-14 ■' S- Suryanarayana Sastri, 
New Indian Antiquary, Vol. I, pp. 37 seq. and Introduction to his edition. 
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vanqtnshed in debate such great thinkers as Kumarila and Mandana. 
On the other side, Madhvas believe that Vyasa gave darsana to 
Anandatirtha I It is high time that scholars relegated all this sort 
of stuff to the realm of mythology when it is not substantiated by 
historical evidence. 

A similar tradition has gathered roimd the great Patanjali, 
the author of the Mahabhasya. It makes him the author of several 
other works also, namelv, the Yogasutra, the Caraka, the Nidana- 
sutra, the Chaudahsiitra and the Paramarthasara. I am here 
concerned only witli the last two of these. 

As observed already, the philosophy expounded in the I*ara- 
marthasara of Sesanaga is very akin to Advaitic Idealism. The 
Mayii doctrine is here accepted, and the world is considered an 
illusion. Thc-re might be minor differences, but they do not alter 
its fundamentals. It is, however, greatly different from the Realistic 
and Atheistic system of Isvarakrsna. P'or instance, compare — 

vScholars who attribute t):e work to I^itaujali, the grammarian, 
have not taken into consideration the evidence of the Mahabhasya 
on the problem. I ])ropose to do it here. ^ 

There is no evidence in the i\Ialuibhas>’a for Patanjali’s having 
held the view which is contained in the Paramarthasara. Nowhere 
does Patanjali .speak of the worhl as illusion, though there could 
have been many occasions for it. On the other hand, he appears to 
be a Realist, a Jsatkaty'avadin. There is ample evidence for tliis. 
In Pa.spasa he gives us his vit'w of matter. To him it is either 
Kfdasthanitya or Vvavdhaniiya. In either case he turns out to be 
ordy a Satkaryavadin and not an Aiiirvacanlyatavadin. Says 
he there : 

i 

^iSifhyHjT TTUui *9 I ii 

wraetrafit 1 ^ 

Altho^h Patanjali here gives us a two-fold view of his Realism, 
a closer ^^amination reveals that he is more inclined* towards Pra- 


1 Paramarthasara, verse 22. 


2 Kielhorn’s ed., Vol. I, p. 7. 
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vahanityata than Kutasthanityata. This is evident from the follow- 
ing where he speaks of the perpetual changes of the Bhavas : — 

I »T I vreftri 

f^for I i 

gff^asiJUTT^sT -gsuTr 1 a^>vR li i 

This Realistic conception of matter can hardly fit in with the 
Idealism of the Paramarthasara Patanjali uses t^e term 'Atman' 
simply to mean ‘Dravya’. He does not use it in its metaphysical, 
i.e., Advaitic sense. Compare — 

sim I ?U?J I 

n ^ 

At another place he .s])eaks of two Atmans, the Antaratman and 
the Sariratman. Here also the term is not used in the Advaitic 
sense : 

^^IflRTstT^sfJTTfBT VI^*1DTWT I ^sfir-TfST cTffijf 

fa I aaiijf ai^tfa taT’frnwi i ® 

It is imiJossible to believe that the author of the Paramarthasara 
used this term in the above sense. It occurs several times in that 
work (Paramarthasara), but alwa5's in the Absolutistic sense. 

Such non-existent things as the sex of the inanimate are com- 
pared by Patanjali to mirage and Gandharvanagara : 

SI ^ 

I iiw I »z7raraDR?j i 

I JCTrafimT HRT! ^ «fT: ^rfirl I 

fi 

iRl^iunc — 

^«iT fs?Hi ^ 

Here the seK of Khatva, Vrksa, etc., which is non-existent, is 
compared to mirage. Patanjali does not compare the world to it. 
But in the verse quoted above, the Paramarthasara ^es. The 
difference in view is striking. There is also another frejbit to be 

1 Panini 4. i. 3. 

8 Ibid., 3. I. 87. 


<» 


2 Panini i. i. i. 
* Ibui., 4. I. 3. 
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considered. The Paramarthasara begins with an invocation to 
Vis^iu. ^esanaga’s allegiance to some form of Vaisnava faith is 
obvious throughout the work. The Mahabhasya, however, does not 
invoke any deity, nor is there anywhere in it allegiance shown to a 
particular deity or faith. That the use oi'Atha’ at the 'beginning 
is, according to commentators, for Mahgala is quite a different 
matter. A good deal more of internal evidence of this kind can be 
adduced against the identity of the authors of the Maliabhasya and 
the Paramarthasara ; but I think what I have given here is 
sufficient to prjjve the difference. We shall now take up an 
important piece of external evidence. 

It is well known that Bhartrhari wrote his great work, the 
Vakyapadiya, to elaborate the philosophic portions of the Maha- 
bhasya. He is one of the greatest Advaitic thinkers. It is a sad 
fact that our historians of Indian philosophy ha.ye failed to note 
this. He is one who gave a definitely Idealistic turn to grammatical 
speculations. The whole of the first part of his work, namely, the 
Brahmakanda, is especially concerned with this. The commentary 
on this, published from Benares, is by'^ the author himself. In the 
commentary sometimes he refers to eailier authorities. Speaking 
of Monism he says: — 

Ti ^ *r i 

Vrsabhadeva ^ in his commentary on this points out that this 
couplet belongs to Sastitantra. Here it is for the first time that a 
couplet containing the philosophy of Sastitantra in a nut-shlfll is 
made known to scholars. There has been sjicculation regarding 
this ancient Samkhya philosophy, but no writer has hitherto taken 
note of this citation.® From this it is evident that there was a 
work either of the name of Sastitantra (this is very probable) or 


1 I. 8. 

* Adyar Library Transcript (38. 9. 20), p. 95 ; 

* n ft mn I «n^\siTx « 

^ %atoLV\vya ?>ysletn, p. Keith disagreeing with iiaihe, suggests 

that Sastitantra was not a special work but ‘ a term for the Samkhya philosophy 
as a system of sixty principles’. M. Hiriyanna in the Journal of Oriental Research, 
1929, PP- i(^eq„ gives some useful information. The couplet brought to light here 
proves tha^there was a work on this Sastitantra philosophy. On Satnkhyakarikas 
of Hvarakrspa see Tilak, V|^c Chronology and Vedahga Jyoti|a, pp. 109 seq.', S. S. 
Suryanarayana Sastri, Introduction to SSifakhyakarika, Madras University (1935). 

, 3B 
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pertaining to the system of philosophy perhaps known as such, and 
that the philosophy which it expounded was of a Monistic type, very 
akin to that of the Paramarthasara, but different from that of 
Isvarakrsna. The extent to which Isvarkrsna has modified the 
philosophy of Sastitantra in his condensation may also be guessed 
from this. We can even go a step further and point out the simi- 
larity between the quotation from the Sa.stitantra and the following 
from the Paramarthasara ; 

This suggests that the latter (Paramarthasara) probably borrowed 
its ideas from the Sastitantra and is based on that. 

The question now confronting us is this; How is it that 
Bhartrhari, who strives to give an Idealistic turn to grammatical 
speculations and quotes from the Sastitantra, docs not quote a single 
verse from the Paramarthasara? Bhaitrhaii is so much devoted 
to Patanjali that for those who have studied his Vak3'apadiya 
closely, it is impossible to believe that he quietly ignored the philo- 
sophic work (Paramarthasara) of his great author Patanjali while 
he strove to read philosophy into ever\" line of the Mahabhasya and 
quoted in su])port of his thesis from the works of others. How is it 
that Helaraja, who often discourses on the nature of Avid^^a, does not 
refer to this work ? There have been maity early critics (Sahara, for 
example) of Patanjali, the great grammarian ; but none attributes the 
view contained in the Paramarthasara to him. It is only later 
writers who started the tradition that this was the work of the 
grammarian. Even among later writers there is one who has not 
erred. In his Laghusiddhantamanjusa Nagesa cites many verses 
from this work, and these he ascribes to an author called §e.sanaga.* 
He does not say that these are by Patanjali. The correct name of 
the author, therefore, seems to be ^esanaga and not ^sa or Adisesa. 
Sesa is an abbreviation of ^esanaga, while Adisesa seems to be the 
name given by the tradition which identifies him with PatanjaH, 
who is said to have been an incarnation of Visnii’s serpent Sesa. 
From what has been said above, it will be clear that Patanjali, the 
author of the Mahabhasya, is not the author of the Patamarthasata. 


^ Verse 56. 

*'See Chowkhamba ed , p 2$q The Eaghusiddhantamanjusa is^ great help 
to ooderstaod the Idealism of the Paramarthasara. Vide the section 
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A hitherto unknown commentary on the Paramdrthasdra 

In this connection I would like to draw the attention of scholars 
to an hitherto unknown commentary on the Paramarthasara of 
Sesanaga. The one that is now known is by Raghavanhnda yati. 
This is published in the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series.^ In the Adyar 
library there is a palm-leaf MS. (22. o. 22) of this commentary in 
Grantha script. Here the commentary on verses 57, 64, 74-78, 80, 
81, 83-86 is missing. A later hand fills up these gaps from a 
different commentary. The concluding portion and the colophon 
belong to this latter commentary. The colophon ascribes it to 
Svayamprakasa : — 

g 

Unfortunately only bits used for filling up the gaps in the other 
commentary are available. It is not hitherto known to scholars 
that Svayathprakasa has written a commentary on this work. As 
a specimen I give here this? newly discovered commentary on verse 
57 ’ 

I 

?Tqwf*lsqi9iJTqcT II 4^3 n 

JTiqt 

fqsqiar ^ as^ei ' 

td qrr^ ainDiiiinT! 1 *rit<nRilcni 1 ‘ q;qi%i(TlT^v ’ rfh i* q:?- 

»i<!T w I ‘ Nqfq ’ I ^ wptt 

g H'® r 

One important point to be noted with regard to this is that it has 
one additional verse in its text which is as follows : 

<qWT qw* wwi 1 

This verse, 76th according to this commentary, is not found in 
the text commented upon by Raghavananda and published in the 
Trivandrum Series. The text of some of the verses commented 
upon by ^ayathprakasa contains variants to the text adopted by 
Raghava^^^da. Raghavananda 's commentary in this MS. coritains 
better and correct variants to the Trivandrum editiofi. 


1 No. 12. 
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II. Sahara 

' Some scholars who have had to deal with the date of Sahara are 
not sure if he knew Patanjali. For instance, V. A. Ramaswami 
Sastri in his Introduction to Tattvabindu^ observes: ‘He has not, 
however, mentioned Patanjali by name as he has done Panini and 
Katyayana’. This might suggest that Patanjali was not known to 
Sahara ; but there is enough evidence in the Sabarabh^ya on 
Autpattikasiitra (Jaimini i. i. 5) to prove that the author was well 
acquainted with the Mahabhasya : 

e\ 

These and similar other sentences would strike even a casual 
reader of the Sabarabhasya as repetition of Patanjali and no direct 
evidence is, in fact, needed to prove that Sahara knew the Maha- 
bhasya. This cannot be explained away as an accidental coin- 
cidence in language. There is also another evidence which places it 
beyond doubt that Sahara knew the Mahabhasya. This has not been 
noted so far by those who doubt Sahara’s knowledge of Patanjali. 
In his Bhasya on * Sahara says : 

I I II 

It is Patanjali who says *r *W *T 

I I I 

etc. in the Mahabhasya on Panini i. 2. 64. The Sabarabhasya 
referred to above is a direct criticism of this Mahabhasya. Sahara 
could not have cited the passage (alterations insignificant) from the 
Mahabhasya and criticized it if he had not known the work. The 
conclusion is therefore obvious that he knew the Mahabhasya. So, 


1 P. 21. 

2 See Sahara on 1. 1. 15. Compare with these the Mahabhasya: W 

spi^i (Kielhorn’s ed., Vol. I, p. i). 1 (p. i). 

W n v n rm UB tfiwf Ay ft ^ (p. i). 7) 

»t"e! 1 ^ s««TT^tTip[ (p. 18). ^ 

• b 3- 33- 
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the absence of mention of Patanjali by Sahara cannot be taken as 
evidence that the latter did not know the former. 


III. PiNGAEANAGA 

Another author who is sometimes identified ^ with Patanjali 
is Pihgalanaga, the author of the Chandahsutra. The tradition, 
which sa^’-s that Patanjali was an incarnation of Sesa the serpent 
and which sees the word Naga in the name of Pihgalanaga, was 
perhaps responsible for this identification. There is, however, not 
a bit of evidence to support this identity. In his Bhasya on i. i. 5 
Sahara refers to Pihgalanaga in connection with the Chandah^astra. 
But while criticizing the Mahabhasya he does not mention by name 
Patanjali who liolds views which are not acceptable to him. In 
other words, he does not show so much regard to Patanjali as he 
does to Pihgala, because the views held by the grammarian are against 
those of the Mimaiiisakas. This is the evidence that he regards 
the two as different. As between Patanjali and Pihgala, irndoubtedly 
Patanjali is earlier. Pihgala uses the symbolic method of notation 
(e.g. Va.su = 8) which, as evidence stands at present, was unknown 
to Patanjali. It cannot also be believed that the dry aphorisms 
of the work on metrics are by Patanjali whose Mahabhasya is 
unique in simplicity and vigour. Moreover, if Patanjali and Pihgala 
were one and the same author, the Chandahsutra could not fail 
to cover the metre of the following verse which Patanjali quotes 
in the Mahabhasya : 

'arra’ff "n 1 

The metre of this verse is not defined in the Chandahsutra. 
I am therefore inclined to believe that Patanjali and Pihgala were 
not the same, Pihgala having flourished later than Patanjali when 
the above metre was not in vogue. 


IV. Ramayana 

In the Mahabhasya on Panini i. 3. i and 3. i. 67 Patanjali 
quotes the following ^lokapada : 

— — # : 

1 See the Bhfitnika to the edition of the ChandahsQtra by Viswanatha Sastri, 
Calcutta, Saihvat 193. 
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In the Ramayana ^ of Valmiki we have — 

From this some scholars® conclude that Patafijali knew the 
Ramayana in its present form and that he quotes from it. This, 
however, is not correct. The verse, of which only a quarter is quoted 
by Patanjali, is quoted fully by Kasika on Panini 2. 3. 53. Here the 
reading of the .second half is (as evidenced by most MSS. of the 
work) as follows : 

This is not the reading of the second half in the Ramayana. 
As a grammatical work, Kasika should be quoting from the same 
source as Patanjali. That source, however, cannot be the present 
Ramayana, as the reading of the second half of the verse there is 
quite different. Tt must be some other work which we do not 
know at present. It is therefore wrong to assume on the basis of 
the citation in the Mahabhasya that Patanjali knew the present 
Ramayana. Moreover, the Ramayana refers to the saying 

) as a Taukika, i.e. a popular one. This 
shows that it was already current in its days. Hence it must be 
from an earlier source. Such words as kapeya, etc. which occur 
in the Mahabhasya are no evidence that Patanjali knew the 
Ramayana in its present form. 

Postscript : In a MS. of it in the Anup Sanskrit Library 
Paramarthasara is attributed to Katyayana. This wrong association 
of Katyayana with the work has its origin probably in the wrong 
association of Patanjali with it. As already observed, the true 
author is one Sesanaga. That the name Sesanaga was in vogue in 
ancient India is proved by at least one more instance of its use. 
There is a MS. of Somakara’s Jyotisabh^ya in the Anup Sanskrit 
Library. It is about three hundred years old. Here this work is 
ascribed to a Sesanaga. 

In conclusion I should say that scholars will do well to study 
the Mahabhasya carefully before they rush to conclusions regard- 
ing the great Patafijali. 


1 Sundarak^nda 34. 6 and Yuddhakanda 129. r. 

2 See Introduction to the Nimaya Sagar ed. of the Mahabha95r|^(Navahnika), 
p. 12, footnote. 
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A NOTE ON THE LAST YEARS OF ASOKA 

Dr. Dinesh Chandra Sircar apparently espouses the theory 
propounded by Prof. Hemachandra Raychaudhuri on page 304 of 
Political History oj India (4th ed.). Prof. Raychaudhuri contends 
that Asoka had given up the aggressive militarism of his forefathers 
and had evolved a policy of Dharhmavijaya which must have 
seriously impaired the military efficiency of his empire. It is, 
therefore, not at all suprising, says he, that the rois faineants who 
succeeded to the imperial throne of Pataliputra proved unequal 
to the integrity of the mighty fabric reared by the geniits of Chandra- 
gupta and Chanakya. We do not quite understand why Asoka ’s 
pacifist policy weakend the aggressive militarism of his forefathers 
and was thus in any way responsible for the downfall of the Mautyan 
empire. May I in this connection draw the attention of scholars 
to what the late Rai Bahadur Ramaprasad Chanda has said in - 
Archaeological Memoir, No. 30, p. 70; ‘Asoka’s Dharmavijaya or 
the conquest of Ihe world through Dharma is not a missionary 
movement, but a definite imperial policy — it is Mauryan imperialism 
perfectly pacified. The Maurya imperialism was an upshot of the 
Achaeraenan imperialism and Asoka built his pohcy on that basis.’ 

If we understand the late Rai Bahadur correctly, we have to admit 
that this Dharmavijaya perpetuated the friendly relations between 
the Mauryan and the Seleucid and other Hellenic houses from 
generation to generation. Personally I am of opinion that the 
Mauryan empire would have disappeared much earlier if Asoka 
had not launched upon this policy of Dharmavijaya. As the 
Mauryan dynasty lasted for six generations after Asoka, we 
cannot understand how Anoka’s pacifist policy weakened the Mauryan 
supremacy. Third in descent from Asoka is Salisuka (206 B.C.) 
who is apparently so named after Seleucus and is Sophagasenos 
of Polybius. He also is represented to have revived the policy 
of Dharmavijaya and yet met Antiochus III quite alright on the 
north-west Indian frontier. The passage referring to this king 
runs as follows ‘ He (Antiochus III) crossed the Caucasus and 
descended info India; renewed his friendship with Sophagasenos, 
the Rung of the Inmans ; received more elephants, unti^ie had 150 
altogether, and having once more provisioned his tro<^, set out 
again personally with lus army. ' This renewal of f riendsh^, with the 
present of elephants, reminds us of the classic meeting of Seleucus I 
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and Cliandragupta on the Indian frontier, more than a century 
ago, which developed into an alliance bringing the two imperial 
families so intimately together. If the whole passage of Polybius 
is intetpreted dispassionately, it clearly shows that a relation of 
perfect amity and concord persisted between the Matlryan and 
Seleucid dynasties up till 206 B.C. in consequence of the Dharma- 
vijaya policy of Asoka and ^alisuka (Sophagasenos). 

S. C. Sircar. 


KAUMUDIMAHOTSAVA 

III 

Assuming Vijjaka to be the author of the drama, we have now 
to find out to what part of the country and to wdiieh class she 
belonged. Both the internal atid external evidence found on these 
points is meagre. We have seen above, how a poetess called 
Vijjaka assumed the sobriquet vSarasvali and re^buked Dandin for 
ignoring her. She has been called a Karnati in the following 
verse of Rajasekhara, which is also found in Sukti-muktavali, 
Subhashita-haravalT and Sarngadhara-paddhati. It runs as 
follows : — 

Sarasvat = iva Karnati Vijayahka jayaty = asau 1 
ya Vaidarbha-giram vasah Kalidasad = anantarani u ^ 

In these lines the learned woman who was like Sarasvati is 
said to belong to Karnata and is described as the abode of the 
Vaidarbhi diction since the time of Kalidasa. 

The following lines may be taken as giving a further indication 
of her identity. 

Eko bhun = nalinat = tatas = cha pulinad = valmikatas =c- 
aparas = te sarve kavayo bhavanti guravas = tebhyo namas- 
kurmahe 1 Arvanco yadi gadyapadya-racanais = cetas = camat- 
kurvate tesani murdhni dadami vamacaranani Karnata-raja- 
priya g 

Here the composer of this poem is replete with self-praise* 
and .she describes herself as the beloved of the king of Karnata. 
In one N^ir copper-plate grant we have the name of a queen 
called Vw^abhattarika, the wife of Chandradityaj^ eldest son of 
Pulakesiff II, the conqueror of Harsavardhana and brother of Vikra- 
maditya I. It runs thus: ‘ ParameSvaratam = a-nivarjta-Vikra- 
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madityah p Tasya jyestha-bhratuh sri-Candraditya-prthiv!vallabha- 
maharajasya priyaniaiiisi Vijayabbattarika p’ In a Kocre grant 
again this queen- consort of the Maharajadhiraja Candraditya is 
described as Boddi-podhi which has probably to be corrected into 
Bodhi-podhi and taken to mean ‘ Alligator of intelligence or 
wisdom’. 

So this learned Queen of Karnata seems to be in all possibility 
the Vijjaka of our drama who indulged in that light pleasantry in 
referring to the descri])tion of Sarasvati by Dandin. 

It is therefore no wonder if .she has skilfully given herself the 
first and foremost place in the verse; 

Jayati prathamam \hjaA'a jayanti devah svayarn Mahadevahl 

srimantuh bhagavantav — Ania-Narayanaii jayatah n 

Act TV, verse 19. 

Of course, Vijaya mns1 here' ]nimarily mean the goddess Vijaya 
who n.shers in the festivity' of the Sarat or Autumnal season. This 
point we have dwelt u])on iir one of our ])revious notes. It cannot, 
however, be doubted that this verse is impregnated with double 
entandre. It is, therefore, natural that she should push her name 
forward in the list of the gods comprised in the verse. But there 
is, perhaps, a second trace of her autobiography contained in the 
third stanza of the drama which reads as follows: — 

Kpsuasararn kataksena krsivala-kisorika 1 
karoty = esa kar-agrena karne kalama-manjarim p 

This verse also has two senses. According to the first, a peasant maid 
is referred to with glances resembling those of a black antelope and 
decorating her ears with corn sprouts with her fingers. Tliis meaning 
is clear enough. But perhaps we shall not be wrong if we think 
that this stanza is susceptible of another sense also. The words 
karne kalama-manjarim are important in this connection, because 
they refer by implication to some writer who was in the habit of 
resting his or her pen behind the ear with the finger as many of the 
modern writers do. If our surmise is not a far-fetched one, probably 
kfswala-kiidrikd must be interpreted to give a second sense also. 
This is not impossible if ‘Krslvala’ is taken as the name of her 
father. As a matter of fact the name is found in Mahabharata. 
Nothing is knowti of the native place of Vijayabhattarika, queen- 
consort of Candraditya. It may be that she belonged to Eastern 
India and was married to a prince of a Chalukya famil^omewhere 
in the Deccan. ^ 

May we further conjecture that she composed this drama in 
North India at PStaliputra before her marriage, when Kalydna- 
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varman was reinstated on the throne. Vijayabhattarika belongs 
to about the middle of the seventh century A.D, and to me it appears 
that the political scene portrayed in the drama pertains to that 
epoch. .,The Licchavis were still in existence about that time and 
even later a.s the Nepal Inscriptions published by Bhagavanlal 
Indrajit clearly show'. 

vSakuntaea Rao Sastri. 


BALA VERSUS PUSHYAMITRA 

In my short note on Krta [Above, Vol. IX, pp. 186-87), I drew 
the attention of the scholars to the Maubhaii Inscriptions [E.I., 
Vol. XXIII, pp. 42 & ff.), published by Prof. A. S. Altekar. Al- 
though he is a Sanskrit scholar of great repute, he has unfortunately 
fallen into a blunder in regard to the translation of those inscriptions. 
Dr. N. P. Chakravarti, the Editor, had therefore to correct it. 
‘According to the text’ says the latter ‘Mokhareh and ^rl-mahd- 
sendpateh would refer to each of the three brothers and not to their 
father Bala. Since all the three bear the title of Mahd-sendpati, it is 
to be presumed that it was meant to be only a title of nobility as in 
the inscriptions of the southern Ikhvaku rulers' [Ibid., p. 52, n. 8). 
We wish, this correction had been pointed out to Prof. Altekar by 
Dr. Chakravati so that he would have been able to give the correct 
translation himself with thanks. As it is, he makes Bala, the head 
of the family, the Mahdsendpati. ‘Sendpati, the title by wliich 
Pushyamitra, the founder of the Suhga dynasty, was known even 
to posterity, is a humbler title than the one given to Bala in our 
records. Bala, therefore, may well have been more than a mere 
General.’ Yet curiously enough Prof. Altekar remarks that he 
(Bala) does not seem to have been an independent ruler, although 
Pushyamitra, who was a mere Sendpati, and not a Mahdsendpati 
was an emperor. Will Prof. Altekar tell us how Bala stood against 
Pushyamitra in point of political status ? 

Another blunder which is of an egregious character is traceable 
in the quotation on page 46 from ‘the Taittirlya-samhitd (VII. 15) 
where we read etc. , I am afraid the text quoted here is 

murdered and slaughtered.. Will Prof. Altekar or Dr. Chakravarti 
oblige us with the correct quotation of the text ? 


S. C. Sircar. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF INDIAN CIVILIZATION (in plant perspective), 

by Girija Prasauna Majumdar. Published by the author from 19 Ekdalia 

Place, Calcutta. Price not stated. Calcutta, 1938. Pp. vi+450. 

Dr. Girija Prasanua Majumdar is well known to Indologists for Jiis valuable 
studies in ancient Indian Botany, viz. Vanaspati (1927) and Upavana-vtnoda (1935). 
In the present work he has attempted a more ambitious task, that of indicating 
' how far plants and plant-products have served as the basis of certain material 
aspects of Indian civilization To illustrate the comprehensive plan of his under- 
taking, it will suffice to* recapitulate the topics treated in the present volume which 
is offered ' as a sample of the kind of work ' capable of being produced on the above 
lines. The preliminary chapter summarizing the contents of the first part of the 
Vanaspati, seeks to sum up with critical notices the widely scattered evidence re- 
garding the Hindu achievements in the domain of Botanical science. We learn 
how the Hindus who called the science by a special name {Vfksdyurvcda or Bhaisaja- 
vidyd) were aquainted with the process of absoiq^tion, transport and assimilation 
of food materials by plants demonstrated by Hales in 1727 A.D. (p. 8) and that of 
circulation of the sap discovered by Harvey in the seventeenth century (p. 8). We 
also learn how Caraka anticipated Darwin's gemmules and Spencer's ids (p. 16) and 
the authors of the Brhat-samhitd and the Sdrngadkirapaddhati forestalled Luther 
Burbank's attempt to create new and marvellous botanical species (p. 17). In the 
concluding chapter the author has culled from standard anthologies (Sdrngadhara- 
paddhati Sadukti-karndniTta, Suhhdsildvall and Suhhdsitaratndkarc^ verses addressed 
to various trees and plants. The other chapters deal exhaustively with the topics 
severally entitled Food and Drinks, Dress, Toilet, Furniture, Conveyances, Trade 
and Commerce, Health and Hygiene, Hearth and Home, and lastly. Domestic Rites 
and Rituals. 

No praise is too high for the industry with which the author has collected his 
materials from the most varied sources including not only the works of Vedic and 
Classical Sanskrit as well as Pali and the mediaeval Bengali literature, but also 
important secondary works including articles in periodicals. Equally praiseworthy 
are the frequent citations of original texts. The same remarks apply to the Biblio- 
graphy, the Subject Index, and the Index of Sanskrit and Prakrit technical terms 
with which this useful volume is brought to a close. 

We propose to make a few remarks. In case a new edition is called for, full 
use should be made of the valuable data comprised in the Sanskrit grammatical 
literature about which the author is almost completely silent. A systematic study 
of the Pacinian material is being published by Dr. V. S. Agravala in recent iiumber3 
of the Journal of the United Provinces Historical Society. The Buddhist Sanskrit 
literature of which the author has made the scantiest use should also be fully utilhsedf 
Concrete illustrations from monuments should be used far more copiously than has 
been the case. The richness of this archaeological material is w^ illustrated by 
the recently published scholarly monograph of Mr. C. Sivaramamurti, Amaramti 
Sculptures in the Madras Museum (Machras, 1942). Faulty editions ^g^ranslations 
of texts like R. Shamasastri's edition and translatidb of the A y^^ai^m^hould be 
altogether discarded in favour of later authoritotive publicationl^The oM 
identifications oi Suvaniabbfimi with Burma etc.)^ certain 

sculptures and Ajanta paintid^ as rq)res€ntations of 
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from Bengal to Ceylon with a retinue of 1500 men’ (p. 152), of a panel of the Boro- 
hudur stupa as recording ‘the story of the exi)edition of the Indian adventurers 
from Gujerat and irolonization of Java about the year 603 A.D.’ (p. 152) should 
be given up. The Bibliography also should be made more complete by the inclusion 
of such important papers as The History of Indian Costume from Jhe first century 
A.D. to the beginning of the fourth century and Cosmetics and Coiffure in Ancient India 
by Dr Moti Chandra (JLSOA, 1940). Above all, a systematic attempt should be 
made to trace a.s far as possible the sequence of development as well as decline in 
respect of the subject-matter of the volume. 

U. N. Ghoshai,. 


VYASA-SMRITI (Vyavahara Chapter), edited by Dr. BatakrLshna Ghosh, 

D. Phil. (Munich), D Lift (Paris) Published by Satis Chandra Seal, M.A., B.D., 

Bliarati Mabavidyalaya, Calcutta 

The book under leview is a small v'oluiiie of just 34 pages, containing 268 verses 
from Vydsa-Snirti The verses are collected from later works which cite passages 
from earlier works in a very profuse way In the field of Dkarma Sdstra, there are 
early Sutra works, then the metrical Smrti works of a later stage and lastly the 
Digests. Only a few of the metrical Smyti works are available at present, Manu, 
Yajnavalkya, etc. being the best known among them Vydsa-Smrti must have been 
one of the many such metrical original Smrti \M)rks, assigned to the vSages. But 
the work is lost to us and all that we know about it is from the citations found in the 
Digests of the later days. 

The large number of works found in the field of Dharma Sdstra proves that 
there was considerable activity among the thinkers of those days in defining and 
111 interpreting Law It may be that in most of the woiks, there is a good portion 
that is common. But that is the case with the vast literature on any subject even 
in modern times It is not the cavSe tli.it ever\' work contains completely new 
material; nor is such the ])ositi()n in modern literature also Just as in our times 
jurists consult the view.s of a huge number of authorities when they have doubts 
on a point, in ancient times also, various jurists gave their own interjiretation on 
the important points and the> were consulted in all matters of difhculty. 

When legal literature expanded, Dige.sts were prepared for easy reference and 
for comparative studies, and as a consequence, people began to depend on such Digests 
and the original works themselves went out of currency In a large number of 
cases, the original works aie not now available and all that we know about them is 
confined to what information is available in the latter-day Digests. It is impossible 
to fully reconstruct the lost works. But it is possible to collect and arrange in an 
orderly form all the material available in the case of the individual works. The present 
^work is an attempt of that sort It contains only the citations available in the 
Vydi portion. Ancient Smyii works contained other subjects also like 

Kdlanirriaya, and Prdyascitta. The learned compiler has collected 
matei' .r on the various other portions of the vSmriti, which if printed, would run 
into volumes, as he says in his prefatory note to the collection. 

y,: The material collected here is arranged under various headings beginning with 
^\^vahdrahYda, nirnetynir^^ya, etc The present reviewer is himself at present 
b^gaged m.^i\vamining a large I .timber of latter-day Digests, of which there are only 
^ en a great help if the compilerTiad given an index of 

. dd find it easy to ascertain if a passage is already 
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There is much scope for improvement in printing. In many cases vowel marks 
and 'r' marks in combined letters have dropped out in printing as in Tjftnn (verse 9), 
(verse 32), (verse 29), et9. In a large number of cases, only half 

V and half ^ are given detached from the vertical stroke as in (verse 35), 
(verse 36), ww (verse 53), etc. 

The compiler has given footnotes in which readings are considered, besides 
giving the sources and other points of interest. But he has not added a note in 
cases like the faulty Anustup line in verse 83 (first line). There are cases where 
one is not sure whether it is a case of printing mistake or a case of scope for an im- 
proved reading, as in (verse 4) which can be improved into 

and (verse 88) which can be improved into In printing 

it is always better to effect Sandhi between the first and second lines and between 
the third and fourth lines in a verse. I draw attention to the first half of verse li 


and the second half of verse 63. for in the middle of a line 

(verse to) must be an oversight. 

From two passages that arc in prose, it is too much to assume that there was an 
original prose Smrti, of which this is a later metrical adaptation (as is done by the 
editor). I know that there is a similar theory about the Manusmrii. Of the two 
prose passages the first (verse 61) preserves the remnants of an original metre. 
Another possibility is that the work contained both prose and metrical passages. 
Further, one does not know what it is that could be called the Vydsa-Snirti. As 
the editor himself has to admit, many of the passages seem to have been taken from 
Pur anas and not from a compact Smrti work 


^ In the notes, the editor has gone into very minute details in a searching way. 
Thus even on the first verse, the editor raises a doubt about the plural number 

in the second word He presumes that from its concord with the first 

word TOTW* one may take the two words to be noun and qualifying adjective and 
guards against the mistake. The plural in can be explained in two 

ways. TOm: is given in the plural becau.se there are three Pranuhias, as given in 

the second verse. Similarly, heiu is either or to, and as such, there are 

two hetiis and then there is Ccmia. Thus there are three items and the plural is 
justified. Or perhaps the reading should be After Cartia in the 

first verse, one expects in the third verse instead of but this is a very 

small point. 


There are many publications that are hopelessl>' bad, impossible to improve, 
and in such cases, there is no meaning in pointing out defects. But in a work of 
the kind aiow under review, the few small defects are pointed 
even a fastidious critic could detect only very insigni^ ^ 
attitude that I have taken when I make the ab(l 
The selections had already appeared in 
(1931) and in the Journal for Indology and Irani 
is a republication of the matter to make it availq 
ists and who are not possibly acquainted wit 
English translation would have been quite appi 
Sar^rit only to a certain extent could have ui| 
the English rendering. 

The standard of the editor is well reflected i| 

Sdstra literature will surely regret his migrati| 
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philologists may be happy over it. Being interested in both, I can only suggest 
that the editor would only expand his domain of scholarship to comprehend philology, 
without leaving off the Dharma Sdsira and other regions, for which certainly the 
editor has the needed capacity. 

The other portions of the Dharma Sdstra literature is as interesting as the Vyava- 
hdra portion and it is to be hoped that the entire material collected from Vyasa 
would be made available for the use of students, instead of stopping with this small 
volume dealing with the \ yavahdm part 

The publishers deserve to be congratulated on having started the Law Series 
with such an important work, brought out by a scholar of Dr. Ghosh's reputation. 

C. Kunhan Raja 


NALANDA and its EPIGRAPHIC material by Hirananda vSastri, M.A., 
M.O.Iv , D.Lil., Memoir of the Archaeological Survey of India, No. 66 , 194Z. 

This Memoir deals particularly with the epigraphical material discovered 
at Nalandii since the excavations began in 1916. It also notices in general the 
sculptures recovered from the site during the same period. It contains not so 
much a scholarly as an official and authentic account of the imix)rtant plaques, 
the seals, and the sculptures which are carefully classified and chronologically 
arranged wherevc r possible. All interested in the study of the antiquities hitherto 
brought to light by the exca\ation work undertaken by the Department of 
ArchaeologN', may use the Memoir as a reliable book of reference. The introduc- 
tion fittingly presents an interesting historical account of Nrilanda from the 
literar}^ epigraphic, and foreign sources. 

B. M. B. 
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INDIAN RESEARCH INSTITUTE PUBLICATIONS 

I. Vedic Series — 

l^gveda-Sariihita — edited by a board of eminent scholars It consists of 

(i) The Text, Sakalya's Padapatha, Sayatiacaiya's Commentary, extracts from 
other ancient Indian commentators, explanatory and critical notes in 
Sanskrit, and variant readings. 

(li) English translation (m the light of Sayana's commentary), critical notes 
embodying, among others, difierent interpretations of great l^ntc^ean 
and American Vedic scholars, together with a synopsis of the restilts 
of historical, geological, archaeological, and philological researches of 
eminent Indologists 

(iii) Hindi translation (in the light of Sayana's commentary) with short 
explanatory notes and viewpoints of other interpreters, viz Dayananda 
Saras wati, etc 

(i\) Bengali translation (in the light of Sayana's commentary) with requisite 
explanatory notes 

Each fasciculus consisting of Sanskrit, English and either of the Vernaculars 
(Hindi or Bengali) is priced at Pe i-8-o (excluding postage) Subsenptions for iz 
fascicles or 6 fascicles, payable in ad\ance, are Rs 12 or Rs b (excluding postage). 
The foreign price lor each fa^^ciculus consisting of Sanskrit and English has been 
fixed at 2s 6d and for T2 fascicles at 259 (inclusive of postage). 

Fine Arts Series — 

(1) ‘ Barhut ’ — by Dr. Beni Madhav Barua, M A , D Litt 

(Lend ) — 

Book I — Stone as a Story-Teller . Rs.5 or ys 6d. 

Book IT — Jataka Scenes . . Rs 7 or 12s 

Book HI — Art and lUustraUons . . Rs 15 or 255 

(2) * Gaya and Buddha Gaya’ — by Dr. Beni Madhav Barua, 

M A , D Litt (Bond ), in 2 vols. with more thati 

40 plates . . . . Rs 12 or 20s, 

3. Indian Positive Science Senes — 

Upavana-vinoda (Sanskrit) — by Prof G P. Majumdar, 

M.Sc., BX (A treatise on Arbori-Horticulture) Rs 2-8*0 or 45, ^d. 


4. Jyotisa Series — 

(1) Paiicafiga Darpaqa — by N C. Lahiri, M A , Re 1-4-0 

(2) Indian Epliemeris, 1942 — by N C. Lahiri, M A As 12 

5, Indian Lexicon Series — 

(i) Bafigiya Mahako^a (an Encyclopsedia in Bengali) under the 
distinguished editorship of emmeut scholars and general 
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OPINIONS ON THE ‘INDIAN CULTURE 


Dr. W. Stede. — The new magazine is a very admirable undertaking, em- 
bodying the best product of intellect of our Indian colleagues and fellow students. 
I cannot but pay the highest tribute of admiration to this new publication. 

Dr. F. O. Schrader. — . . . admirable . . . shows the high standard which is 
expected of a scientific journal and astonishes one by the richness of its contents. 

Mens. Louis Finot. — . . full of interesting matter and forebodes a bright 
future. My best congratulations for this success ! 

Dr. M. Wlnternitz. — I congratulate you and your collaborators on the 
publication of No. 3 of Indian Culture which‘"is again full of interesting matter 
relating to vaiious branches of Indology. 

Dr. Louis de la Vallee Poussin. — . . . contains many good things. I am 
much interested by the remaiks of Prof. Winternitz on the Sramaiia-Literature. 
It is the most interesting and useful journal for philosophy and liistory. 

Dr. A. B. Keith. — It is a most interesting number and if the standard of 
achievement is maintained you will have secured a very valuable addition to tlie 
number of scholarly periodicals issued in India 

Dr. F. W. Thomas, C.l.E. — May I take this opportunity of expressing 
my appreciation of your Indian Culture and my congratulations upon the com- 
pletion of a whole volume, with Index and Table of Contents — a very important 
appendage? The volume contains a large number of articles of a scholarly and 
serious character and is a credit to India. Many of the authors of the rirticles are 
old friends of mine, and I would gladly plunge int ^ the fray again, if I could only 
get free fiom my pieseiit eiitatiglcm at 111 Central Asian stiKlies. You have an 
army of capable contributors 

Dr. L. D. Barnett.— The Indian Culture, I am glad to see, still maintains 
the same high level of scholarly excellence. 

Dr. J. Przyluski. — . . I'ine Jomnal .... 

Dr. Th. Stcherbatsky.- -A splendid is^ue. 

Mr. Charles E. C. W. Oldham.-— May I take this opportunity of con- 
gratulating you on the standard being maintained by the Indian Culture an(kthe 
success you have achieved with this Journal. 

Mr. C. W. Gurner, I.C.S. — ... a publication of a very high standard. 

Director^ Archaeological Department, Hyderabad -Deccan. — I congra- 
tulate you heartily on the excellence of the articles published in the first number 
and I hope the standaid will be maintained under your able management. 

Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Society (Vol. TX, Part I, 
July, 1934). — This very admirable periodical will be welcomed all over the 
country by all those who are devoted to the promotion of research into the ancient 
history of India and her great culture. The excellent character of this new Journal 
and the high standard of articles published in it, and the enterprise and devotion 
of the group of the Bengali scholars seem to make Indian Culture rightly and 
completely fill the great void created by the unfortunate discontinuance of the 
great epoch-making Journal, the Indian Antiquary. This new Journal, three 
numbers of which are before us, shows itself to be first class scientific periodical 
by the richness of its contents. Like the Indian Antiquary, it is hoped that this 
Journal also will be an impartial forum to all devoted and inspiring workers under 
the capable editorship of the distinguished and veteran savant. Dr. Devadatta 
Ramkrishna Bhandarkar, who is assisted by willing aaid brilliant scholars like 
Dr, Barua and Dr. Bimala Churn Law. We heartily congratulate the management 
of the Journal on the high standard of excellence that is attained and hope that 
by means of unsparing devotion it will be maintained. There is no doubt that 
its appearance is a valuable addition to the number of scholarly journals published 
in India today. We wish it all success. 



‘FURTHER LIGHT ON THE DATE OF VI§NUPURl AND 
HIS BHAKTI-RATNAVALI.” 


liv (i V Dkvastiiau 

111 several MSvS.- of Visnupuri’s (\') IMiakti-ratiiavali (Bhr) 
we get the following couplets giving the date of its composition as 
6aka 1555 corresponding to the year lOj/, of the Christian Kra:— 

II \ II 

3FTTf^'*S I 

II 11 

And wlieii tlK'.se c‘(>up]c‘ls au* louiid 111 MSvS known to be geneiallx 
accurate tliere s<a‘nis oidinarih' no reahon to doulit the authenticit} 
of tlie statinnents contained Jii tlu^sc* c<)U])l(‘ts nlso. In tact OTie is 
inclined to altacli more weight to tlie^-t* intcnnnl statements than 
to anytliing c'lse w’hic'h would form only a jueec^ ol c‘\lm'nal evidence 
Wlicm Dr f{ggehng was thus confionted with sueli c'ontlicting ])ieces 
of cwbdence he t<‘lt extrenu*!}' pii/zlc-d mid was constrained to 
leinark-' 'Tluneis some difficult} 111 rca'ojKnliiig the date of tlu* work 
(Saka i:S 5 -). A I) i() ; pM, cl Idoreiit MS ) witli tlic date (Saihvat 
rbbj, A.D 1505) Idiu [)resent MS , which as far as appearance goes, 
one wa>uld hardly take to IxMiiore modern ’ h<vidcidh Dr Cggeling 
for want of aii}^ direct and delinite exademee was not in a jiosition 
to go beyond this state* of dou 1 )t and arri\'e at some d(‘finite conclu- 
sion in this matter He, tlieretore, like a 1 1 ne cat alogiiei , satisfied 
himself by noting down the chsci'c[)aiicy lor othc'fs to lesolxc. 

It was felt even in the days of Dr. Ivggeling tliat the couplets 
recording the date of the composition of D's Bhr. wane of rloubtfui 
authenticity. But no definite statement to that eft'ect could be 
made unless and until some strong piece of pKisitixe evidence was 
brought forward to proxm the date of V and Ins Bhr. Attempts 

1 This paper was read at the twelfth >ossiun ol the All-lndia Oriental 
Conference held at Benares in December 1943. 

2 Of Eggeling, Catalogue of the India Ollice , No 3535 ; The BUadkanikar 
collection of MvSS now deposited in the Bombay T/uiversity hibiary, Nos. 3333 
and 38.1 described by me in my Descriptive Catalogue under Nos 1390-92 , Velankai , 
Cat. of MSS. in the BBRAS Library, No. 1150; etc. 

Cf- Catalogue of the India Office MSS. Part VI, p. 1272! 
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have, therefore, betni made to determine the date of V and his 
Blir. on the strength of some independent grounds.^ 

Thus it has been sliown that V must liave lived much earlier 
than A.D., the j'ear in which Nabhdji composed his Bhakta- 

mdld. Reference has also been made to the Bengali version of the 
Bhr. which Lanillya IOs}huidsa is said to have composed in the 
fifteenth century A.J) A more definite piece of evidence is found 
in the metrical translation of the Bhr. into the Assamese made b}' 
Mdiikavadcvo , tin; chad disciple of Afol/inrar/c'crt (c. A.]). r-4-j9-.r5()9). 
This translation, we are told, was compost'd in the early part of the 
sixteenth century A.l) 

All thcst; jiieces ot evidence make it quite clear that k ”s Bhr. 
can’t b(' as late as it has been declared to be in the cou2)lets quoted 
above It is thus proved beyond all doidjt that there is some 
mistake in the couplets in ([uestion and that we must look to some 
othei sources to supjily us with evidence to enable' us to fix the date 
of F’s Bhr. and do so within as narrow limits as possible. For the 
authenticity of some of these pieces of evidi'iice has been cpies- 
tioned.^ And even on granting the authenticity of these all we 
can only say that F's Bhr. mu.st hav* bee'ii composed before the 
fifteenth century A.l)., .so th.it we are still left in Ihe dark regarding 
the uppermost limit to which this dale ('an U' puslmd back. An 
attempt is. tlierefore, made in the foIl(»wing Iuk's to put forth 
other pieces of evidence wlui.h, .is will be pte'wntly .seen, would 
go a long way to settle the pioblem w'ith greater certainly and 
within narrower limits. 

A definite reference of an indubitable nature to V . as the li^uthor 
of the Bhr. is found in the Gaurdfiga -ganodddu {GG) wliich was 
conipo.sed by Kavi Karnapdra (KK) in ' sd/ce rasdra^amite nianu- 
naivii yakte' Dr. Bggeling ® under.stands this expre.s.sion to signify 
Saka iqbb corresponding to the year 15.^4 of the Christian Era, 
though the right date would *be Saka 14O1 corresponding to 1539 
A.D. This error is evidently due to a w’long understanding of the 
first word in the above expression, which he seems to have read as 
rasa instead of rasa. Even metrical considerations show that the 
word is to be read as rasa and not rasa. And the word rasa meaning 
the earth can be easily understood lo .signify one. KK may be 
said, therefore, to have composed his GG in 1539 A.D. Dr. De,* 

^ These have been very concisely summed up by 13. K Barua in Netv Indian 
Antiquary, Volume VI, No. 2, p. 39 

* See Dr. S K. De, 'The Early Historj^ of the Vaisnava Faith and Movement 
in BeugaF, p. 24, note i * 

^ Cf. Catalogue of India Office MSS-, No. 2510. 

^ Cf. op, cit., p. 34, note 3. 

IB 
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on the other hand, prefers the variant ‘ sa/!e vasugrahamiie manunaivu 
yimte’ and holds that the work was not written ])rol)ably before 
1576 A.I). He admits that the authenticity of this date is rendered 
doubtful by the existence of a variant reacUng. But he further 
argues that the elabotate accounts of the various incarnations 
of Caitanya’s (C) disciples as associates of Krsna in the Vniddvana- 
llld only point to tlu' extreme logical development of the V cusnava 
theory of incarnation and that tlie idea of the work was suggested 
by Ktlpa (josuulinin's description ot the (niiuis of Krpui so that the 
date 157b given by the majority of MSvS would a])])ear to l)e more 
suital^le for this alleged work of KK bfere, how(;ver, it must 
l)e remembered that so far as this work is concerned KK frankly 
admits ^ his indebtedness to sc'veral olden' works and authors, whicli 
.shows that he is not re.spoiisiblc for the so-called extremely logical 
development which had already found e;x])ression in the works of 
older 'vriters like Svartlpci Nor does any ground seem to be left 
lor the surmise that KK\ work was suggested by and based upon 
Rilpii Gosvehnin’s description of the f^antis <>/ Krpjn There seems 
then no ground left for rejecting the e<irlier date for the work ot 
KK. And evmi if the later date is acc('])ted as correct one may 
legitimately contend that the i-outeuts of the work in general are 
much older 

I have not devoted so much ^]>ace to this (juestion here tor 
nothing ('aitauyu {€), as we. know, was born - at N avadinpa in 
February i j<)b and passed away'® in June- Inly 157,3 A.I). This 
means tiiat KK w'rote his work only six years after the passing away 
of the great master, or that KK was almost a contemporary' of C 
We are also told that KK had not only jiersonally met with C. . 
but had also received personal favour from him. If thus KK was 
almost a contemporary' of C. if he had personally' come ni contact 

' Cf ilKlntrT; 1 

f«r«FwraiTf^ ^unrf i 

0\ 0 

' -'Kggeling, Cat of India Oflice MSS Xo 

Dr. De, op. ctl , 51* 

3 Dr. De, op. dt., p. 76 
^ Dr. De, op. cit., p. 32. 
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with him, and if he had composed his work only six years after the 
passing away of C would it not but be natural to conclude that the 
account of C as given by KK is undoubtedly authentic ? It may 
readily be granted as sound principle to accept contemporary 
accounts as the most authentic of all, provided they do not come 
into conflict with other facts firmly established on strong positive 
grounds. Again even if we accept A.D. 1576 as the date of the 
composition of KK’s, GG still it would not bar once for all the possi- 
bility of KK being fully acquainted with the history and life of C. 
And as will be pointed presently there are reasons to believe that 
KK took great pains to collect the material of his GG and try to 
make his account as complete and authentic as possible. Under 
these circumstances one can’t brush off KK’s GG as being unauthen- 
tic unless there are very strong positive grounds for doing so. 

But KK’s claims to authenticity have actually been set aside 
by some scholars on some such grounds as follows: — (i) C’s guru- 
parampard is traced by KK in liis GG in a list which is suspiciously 
similar to the list given by Baladeva Vidydbhusana, who belonged 
to the i8th century, (ii) In his Caitanya-candrodaya (CC) KK 
makes no reference to Madhva or his isvi\ nor is Mddhavapml (M) 
referred to therein as a Madhva ascetic, (iii) No reference is 
made by KK to Madhva or his ism even in his Caitanya-carita- 
amrta {CCA), (iv) C is distinctly stated to have entered the monastic 
order of the Advaita-vddins in KK’s CC, Act V. (v) Neither M 
nor livarapurl {!) is mentioned in the list of succession of the Madhya 
High Priests prepared by Ur. Bhandarkar from original lists pro- 
cured from Miraj, Belgaum, and Poona, (vi) There can bte no 
doubt that the list of Baladeva (B) was made up for the occasion 
from hearsay and imagination, (vii) As the time of some of these 
Madhva Gurus is well known, the liistorical accuracy of KK’s 
and B’s lists can be easily challenged, (viii) There is no direct 
claim for Madhva affiliation in the authoritative works of Chaita- 
nyaism. 

All these arguments thus summarised have been put forth by 
Dr. De ^ to prove that C had nothing to do with Madhvaism in spite 
of the statements of KK to that effect. But if these arguments 
are valid to prove that much, they can also be rightly said to prove 
that KK’s account is all based on hearsay and imagination, and is, 
therefore, more ingenious than accurate. Let us, therefore, examine 
the validity of these arguments one by one. 

The first argument, to say the least, is only idle; for what 
conclusion can be drawn from the fact tha,t the USt given by an 


1 Op. cit., p. Ilf; and also notes i, 2, and 3 on page ii; and note i on page I3. 
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author of the sixteenth century is suspiciously similar to the one pre- 
pared by another author belonging to the eighteenth ? The latter 
may have borrowed from the former, or both may have borrowed 
from some common source. But that is not to say that the lists are 
not genuine or authentic. On the contrary if KK has drawn upon 
some older source, this latter can’t but be more contemporary 
with C, and, will, on that account, have to be accepted as being 
more authentic. The first of the above-mentioned arguments, 
therefore, does nothing to show that KK’s account is only ingenious 
and hence not authentic. 

"A careful perusal of KK’s introductory verses in his GG shows 
what care KK has taken to make his account as perfect as possible. 
His father, ^ivdnanda} was one of the chief disciples or associates 
of Caitanya. KK himself was initiated into Caitanyaism before 
he composed his GG.'^ Before composing the GG he had also seen 
all the older sadhtis not only from Gauda, but also from Maihurd 
and Udra. Nor did he rest satisfied with the information thus orally 
obtained from the various elderly persons. He also looked into the 
works of older authors like SvarUpa.^ All this information given 
by KK himself regarding the way in which he tried to gather inform- 
ation for his work and also the way in which he set to work upon 
the information thus gathered shows clearly that his account must 
have been very carefully and critically set forth by KK, and deserves, 
therefore, to be more authentic than anything else. 

The argument from silence of KK about Madhva and his 
ism in his earlier works is again inconclusive. If the date of the 
composition of the GG as understood above is right we shall have 
to admit GG as being earlier than the CC and the CCA which were 
composed in A.D. 1572 * and 1542 ® respectively. But even if the 
GG is accepted as a work of a later date it is difficult to see the 


1 Cf. firrnc 1 

¥m 11 

Sivdnanda is regarded as occupying a high position among the disciples of 
Caitanya', see Murdri, iv, 17, 6; Vrnddvanaddsa, Antya v and x, etc.; cf. De, op, cU., 
p. 32, note I. 

' * Cf. *WT 1 

8 Cf. note I. 

* The Caitanya-candrodaya is said to have been composed in A.D. 1572 at the 
command of Gajapati PrcUdpa-rudra of Orissa. But as this Prdtapa-rudra is said 
to have died in 1540, the accuracy of the above date becomes questionable. And 
if, as is asserted by Dr. Do, this Drama is quoted in the GG it will perhaps have 
to be admitted as the earlier work of KK. 

® See De, op. tit-, p. 33, note 2. 
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cogency of the argument. For silence about an idea in an earlier 
work can't invariably be accepted as falsifying a statement made 
by the same author regarding that idea in any of his subsequent 
works. There might be some considerations, stylistic or otherwise, 
which might have prevented KK from referring to Madhva or his 
ism or even to M as being a Madhva. 

The fourth argument is similarly based on a misunderstanding 
of the passage concerned. The passage on which that argument 
is based is as follows 

%t} JWTT 

WM i wi I 

firytTO 11 [CC, Act V, 21.] 

The first half of this stanza is the question put to C by Advaita; 
and the former’s reply to the latter is contained in the last two 
lines. But does this passage really prove that C was an Advaitin 
or even that he was against Madhvaism ? If we read the passage 
more carefully we shall find that it shows C as being anything but 
an Advaitavadin. The question on the part of Advaita would 
itself be impossible and out of place if C were to be an Advaitavadin. 
C, on the contrary, must have been deadly opposed to the Advaita- 
vada ; and hence it was that Advaita was struck to find C entering 
the turiya dirama, i e. samnydsa which is the most favourite of 
the Advaitavadins. This again need not be understood to mean 
that C really accepted the Advaitavada. What the statAient 
tells is that C accepted the samnydsa dsrama. C was almost ready 
to start his own ism and hence it does stand to reason to argue that 
he accepted the Advaitavada at this stage. That C was not looked 
upon as an Advaitavadin is quite clear from the words of C himself. 
For he clearly asks Advaita ‘ kim u vayam hanta na advaitabhdjah’ 
simply because there is some difference between him and us as 
regards riipa and linga ? Does this not show that C differed from the 
Advaitavadins both in point of rupa as well as of linga, or that he 
was far from being Advaitavddin tdmself ? 

Another passage ^ from the same work has been adduced by 
Dr. De to show that C was probably a Safikara. The passage runs 
as follows : 

fwrr I 1 1 % 

ainfaHT I ^ ^ 1 [CC, Act YIH, opening passage.] 


1 Cf. op. cit , page ii, note' 2 . 
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This passage does show C’s dissatisfaction with the followers of 
Rchnanuja and also those of Madhva. But one can’t understand 
how it proves that C was satisfied with Advaitavdda. This passage 
only shows C in a state of discontent as regards the state of Vaisna- 
vaism — both Ramanuja as well as Madhva — obtaining in his early 
days which must have led C to follow his own way and found his 
own ism. In fact Caitanyaism is so far removed from the Advaita- 
vdda that it is really difficult to see how the former would spring 
out of the latter. Is not Caitanyaism nearer to Madhvaism than to 
the Advaitavdda ? 

Similar is the case with the argument that the names of M 
and I do not occur in the list prepared by Dr. Bhandarkar. None 
can challenge the authenticity of the list given by Dr. Bhandarkar 
who has prepared it on the strength of original lists from Miraj, 
Belgaum and Poona. But we must remember that the list gives 
us the names of the High Priests of the Mddhva sect. Now can we 
reasonably say that there were no saints or teachers of the Madhva 
sect besides those mentioned in Dr. Bhandarkar 's list ? Are 
we sure that Madhva himself had only one disciple.!* Will it be 
right or even reasonable to hold that none whose names do not 
occur in the list can claim to be a Mddhva ? Evidently this list 
contains the names of only such among the successive chain of 
gurus and sisyas of the Mddhva sect as have had the good fortune 
to attain the position of a High Priest. There must have been 
hundreds of other Mddhvas whose names for obvious reasons could 
not find their way into this list. Absence of the names in this list 
can't, therefore, be legitimately taken to prove that the persons 
holding these names did not belong to the sect at all. 

On comparing the guru-parampard given by KK with the list 
given by Dr. Bhandarkar we find that the first six names are identical 
in both of them but for the fifth name which is Padmandbha in the 
former as against Aksobhyatirtha of the latter. This shows that KK 
is giving us a list which so far as the first six names are concerned 
is historically authentic. Looking further down we see that the 
two lists part ways after Jayatlrtha and part for good. For there- 
after we do not get any name that is common to both. The name 
Vidydnidhi though common to both the lists does not yet signify 
one and the same personality; for whereas he stands third from 
Jayatlrtha in the oiie, he stands only the fifth from him in the other. 
To argue, therefore, on the strength of the date of this Vidydnidhi 
as given by Dr. Bhandarkar would be far from right since such an 
argument would have to presume the identity of the two Vidyd- 
nidhis which can’t be* easily conceded. Veda-Vydsatlrtha is anouer 
name in Dr. Bhandarkar’s list which may perhaps be confounded 
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initiated Madhva himself was initiated by an Advaitavddin . Ale 
we to recognize him as an A dvaitavddin on that account ? Examples 
are not wanting where Advaitavadins have become disciples of 
Dvaitins. Thus Vydsatlrtha had many disciples from among Ad- 
vaitins, notably his biographer Somandtha} Thus wfiat we can 
at the most concede in this matter is that C formally was a Sankara 
samnydsin though he never subscribed to Sankara’s Advaita-vdda. 
And if this can be said about C without any fear of contradiction 
in terms, can we not say the same about M and I, the parama-guru 
and the guru of C ? What is there to prevent us from assuming 
that they also formally belonged to one of these sects of $dnkara 
samnydsa, but did not subscribe to Sankara’s Advaita-vdda} Does 
this not show that the^?^ must have accepted some doctrine at least 
from non-advaita preceptors? There is, therefore, nothing impro- 
bable or incompatible if M and / occur in the guru-parampard 
traced down from Madhva. 

It may now be conceded that there being no strong positive 
ground for challenging the authenticity of the accounts given by 
KK we should take his statements as being authentic, particularly 
because the statements are not sdmpraddyika and also because they 
are made by a contemporary after an elaborate investigation. 
It is no use arguing that they are not corroborated by any other 
writer. For it may be argued in reply that they are refuted neither. 
Is it ever likely that any statements which were purely imaginary 
and were unautheutic would have easily been accepted and allowed 
circulation, particularly witnin a few years after the passing away 
of C and among the staunch disciples of C hirhself ? If itKK’s 
statements were inaccurate and unauthentic we should have got some 
statements to that effect from some of the followers of C. But 
since no such statements are found out as yet we have to accept 
the authenticity of KK’s statements as they are.® 

We are not here much concerned, however, with the ism to 
which C originally belonged. It is only the guru-parampard that 
is important for our purposes here : for we find a clear reference in 
it to V as the author of the Bhr. Casting a glance at the guru- 
parampard we find that F's name stands sixth from that of Jaya- 
tiriha who is definitely known to have passed away in 1268 A.D. 
We also see that he stands fourth or fifth from C the date of whose 
passing away is known to be 1533 A.D. This should help us a good 


^ See Indian Culture, Vol. IV, No. 4, p 430, note 4. 

* On the contrary KK in no ambiguous terms has staged thi sources from which 
he has derived his information; and nothing has as yet been done to .show that these 
are unauthentic. 
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deal, in our attempts to fix the date of V within reasonably narrow 
limits without leaving much scope for doubt. In such calculations 
a period of twenty -five years is generally allowed for one generation. 
But taking into consideration the fact that here we are dealing with 
a line of gurus and sisyas, and not of fathers and sons, a margin of 
about five or even more years on either side may reasonably be 
allowed. 

But before we come to the actual calculations we must deter- 
mine the exact position of V in the line as given by KK. For 
though there is no ambiguity regarding the reference to V as the 
author of the Bhr. yet there is some ambiguity regarding the exact 
position which V occupies in the list. As we read the stanzas ^ 
giving the list we find that F’s name comes immediately after 
that of Jayadharma. Butin the veiy' next line we find Purusottama 
mentioned as a disciple of Jayadharma. It would, therefore, appear 
that V is not a pupil of Jayadharma, or if at all he is a disciple of 
Jayadharma he must have been a co-student of Purusottama. But 
from the colophons to F’s Bhr. we know that V was a disciple of 
Purusottama. Now whichever of these positions is accepted as 


1 Read: waryrqr yynryr i* 

Mswm: ara^*** t 

fwaft VTW taw: II 

awairr fwafts^ awaam" 1 
afwKarta# sfii: 11 
awvawt I 

Tret wfinKwiww: I 
»rei irrytatt aafihf: i« 

ifwi aft: |» 

tvcn(i5^ 1 

auraisiaaiant ai gm ai w i n iai H 1 

— Eggeling, Cat. ladia Office MSS., No. 2510. 
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right it may not be far from the truth to say that V was not sepa- 
rated from PurusoUama by a very long period. Again from the 
colophons 1 of the works of Vydsatlrtha we know that he was a 
pupil of Brahmanyatirlha . while according to KK’s list Pufusottama 
appears to be the name of the guru of Vydsatlrtha. If * therefore, 
there is any truth in the statement of KK we have to assume that 
PurusoUama and Brahmanyatirlha are only two names of one and 
the same person. And curiously enough such an a.ssumption is 
warranted by the statement of KK himself ; for in giving us the 
, name of Vydsatirtha's preceptor, KK uses the expression ‘ brah- 
manyah purusottamah’ and not merely ‘ purusottamah’ . This, there- 
fore, is a clear indication of the fact that even KK knew Puru- 
sottama as Brahmanya Purnsottama or that Brahmanya (or Brah- 
manyatirtha) was according to KK only another name of PurusoUama. 
It is only in B’s list that we find these two names given as signi- 
fying two different persons PurusoUama being the preceptor and 
Brahmanya the disci7)le But B’s evidence is evidently very late 
and as such weaker than the statements of KK. It may, therefore, 
be concluded that PurusoUama and Brahmanyatirlha are the names 
of one and the same person, the prece])tor of Vydsatirtha. But 
V , as we have seen already, is not far removed from PurusoUama. 
Here, therefore we have a circumstance which enables us to locate 
V somewhere about 1J39 A.D which is given as the date of the 
demise of Vydsatirtha , the disciple of Brahmanyatirlha alias Puru- 
sottama who is alnnjst a contemporary of V. 

Calculations on the strength of the generations of preceptors 
separating V from Jayatirtha whose death occurred in i268nA.D. 
also gives us 1,588 A.D. approximately as the lowermost limit for 
V’s date, so that V may rea.sonably be assumed to have lived not 
much before the beginning of the fourteenth century A.D. Cal- 
culating from the other end again we arrive at about 1433 A.D. 
as the lowest limit for F’s date. These calculations, as already 
remarked above, can’t be accepted as being very rigid so that on 


1 Read: (i) i:f?r 

I— Kggeling, op. cit., No, 2476. 

(ii) A similar colophon is found at the end of the Nyayamrita, a MS. of which 
is found in the Bhagvatsinghji Collection of MSS. in the University library, Bombay 
(No. 107). That this Vyasa-yati is a Madhva is shown by the introductory verse 
of his Nyayamrta which runs as follows ; — 
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the strength of these pieces of information we have to conclude 
that broadly speaking V can’t have lived much beyond 1425 A.D. 
or much earlier than about 1275 A.D. 

Having thus discussed the question regarding the date of V, 
let us now turn to the date of the composition of his Bhr. Here 
again there seems to be no difficulty in accepting that F’s Bhr. 
was composed sometime between 1300 and 1400 A.D. But let 
us see if it is possible to fix this date within narrower limits still. 
Turning to the verses in which V records the date of the composi- 
tion of his Bhr. together with the author’s own commentary we • 
find that in them V has given us not only the year but also the 
exact date by recording the month, the paksa, the tithi and also 
the vara on which the work was completed. This evidence is very 
important for our purposes since it affords solid grounds for further 
investigations, by trying to verify the statement regarding the 
date of the composition as contained in these couplets. That the 
statement as we have it at present in the couplets in question is 
not accurate is shown by the fact that the second day of the dark 
half of the month of Phdlguna in the year 1555 of the Saka era 
corresponds to the 6th of March, 1634 of the Christian era which 
falls on Thursday^ and not on Tuesday as it is stated by V. The 
question before us, therefore, is whether we can locate the mistake 
and whether it is possible to rectify it. As for the first part of the 
problem it may be said that looking to the way in which V has 
recorded the date in question the only possible source of inaccuracy 
lies in the expression recording the year ; for there instead of nume- 
rical adjectives or numbers V. as is usual with all Samskrta writers, 
has used code words from which we have to call to mind the numbers 
they would signify and thus get the actual year. In such cases an 
alteration of even one syllable may cause a serious alteration and 
thus render the whole record inaccurate. And for careless scribes 
it is not very difficult to introduce such anno)dng and unwarranted 
alterations. Extreme similarity may also be found to be responsible 
for such inaccuracies. Very probably, therefore, in the present 
case also the mistake is "to be located in the expression recording 
the year, i.e. in ‘ mahdyajhasaraprdnaiasdhkagunite sake'. We can 
go still further in the light of the conclusion arrived at above regarding 
the probable limits for the date of V and say that the mistake 
lies in the word signifying the hundreds, i.e. in the word prana. 
The remaining words are so clear that they do not seem to admit 
of any confusion. If thus there is no confusion regarding the 
remaining three figures, if they are accepted as being one, five. 


^ For this 1 am indebted to vHft. 
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and five respectively, and if the confusion lies only in the figure 
in the hundred’s place let us see if it is possible to dispel the confusion 
and arrive at the correct date. Here again on the strength of the 
conclusions arrived at above we see that the only figure that can 
suit in the hundred’s place is two. For if any other figure, say 
one or three, is placed there the year we shall have will be 1155 
1355 of the 6 aka era which would correspond to A.D. 1234 or 
1434 respectively. But as we have seen above V can’t have lived 
much earlier than 1 300 or much later than 1400. This then shows 
that the Saka year in which V composed his B/tr. can be obtained 
by putting the figure two only in the place of hundreds, if we are 
to have a date in keeping with the results arrived at above. That 
this might be the originally recorded year is also shown by 
orthographical considerations. The word signifying the figure in 
hundred’s place as we have it at present is pfdna. The original 
word very probably was ghrdna which would signify two and which 
can very easily be confounded with the word prana owing to the 
extreme similarity between these two words when written in the 
Devandgari script. These considerations, therefore, make it highly 
probable that F’s Bhr. was composed in ‘ mahdyajnasaraghrdna- 
sasdnkagunite sake' , i.e. in Saka 1255 corresponding to A.D. 1334. 

The inaccuracy of the date 1634 A.D. is again proved by the 
statement of V himself when he states that the work was composed 
at Benares in the vicinity-of Mahesa in the temple of Hari. For as 
Dr. Altekar has pointed out this temple wliich is' obviously that of 
Padmandbha was pulled down by Sharqui rulers in the fifteenth 
century so that no work could have been composed in it ifl 1634 
A.D. This temple, as we are told by Dr. Altekar again, was built 
in 1295 A.D. whicli fact shows that there is notliing improbable 
in a work being composed in it in 1334 A.D.^ 

And fortunately in the present case we are in possession of 
some definite grounds on which to verify our conclusions, by seeing 
whether the second day of the dark half of the month of Phdlguna 
of 6aka 1255 (the date arrived at above) falls on Tuesday as V has 
recorded it. If it does, then we should have no hesitation in accept- 
ing this as the right date of the composition of F's Bhr. I, there- 
fore, tried to calculate and see if the date given by V falls on Tuesday 
in 6aka 1255, and calculating with the help of the tables given by 
Mr. V. B. Ketkar in his Indian and Foreign Chronology I found 
that the date given corresponds to the 2ist of February, 1334, which 
falls on Monday. Thinking, therefore, that perhaps more accurate 
calculations would show the day to be Tuesday (i.e. the day as 


1 I am thankftil to Dr. Altekar for this information. 
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stated by V) I referred the matter to Dr. K. D. Daftari of Nagptir 
who in reply wrote to me that we may get Tuesday on that parti- 
cular date by the northern way of naming the months, i.e. one day 
after the actual date that is obtained by our calculation.^ This 
explanation is quite applicable in the present case since V composed 
his work at Benares, i.e. in Northern India. There should, there- 
fore, be no difficulty in accepting the second day of the dark half 
of the month of Phalguna of ^aka 1255 corresponding to the 22nd 
of February, 1334, as the actual date on which V finished his Bhr. and 
the Kanti-mdld thereon. 


^ I take this opportunity of expressing rny heartfelt thanks to the learned 
Doctor for the readiness with which he answered my query in his letter dated 
Mahal Nagpur, 18-11-43. 




AYODHYA in ancient INDIA' 

By B. C. I/AW 


Ayodhya or Ayojjha or Ayudlia is one of the seven holy places 
of the Hindus. 2 Fa-Hien calls this town as 
Geographical position Sha-che and according to Ptolemy it is known 
as Sogeda. Its capital was Sujanakot or-San- 
cankot, 34 miles north-west of Unao in Oudli on the river Sai in the 
Unao district. In Brahmaria literature we find that ^unah^pa 
speaks of this town as a village.® According to the Vividhatirtha- 
kalpa‘‘ of the Jains, Ayodhya is also known as Vinita, Saketa, 
Iksvakubhunii, Riimapuri and Kosala. It is the birth-place of 
Rsabha, Ajita, Abliiuandaua, Sumati, Ananta, and Acala. Seven 
Jain preceptors were born here. According to this Jain work, 
Ayodhya was 12 yojanas long and nine yojanas broad.® This town 
is situated on the banks of the Sarayu river,® a 1 x)ut 6 miles from the 
Fyzabad Railway Station. It is also a sacred place of the Vaisnavas. 
Sarayu or Sarabhu ’’ of Pali literature is the Ghagra or Gogra 
in Oudh. According to the Vividhatirthakalpa, the river Ghar- 
gharadaha meets with the vSarayit and is known by the name of 
Svargadvara. Tliis river rises in the mountains of Kumayun and 
after its junction with the Kali nadi, it is called the Sarayu, the 
Ghagra or the Dura. According to the Mahabharata,® the Sarayu 
issues from the Manasasarovara. The Son and the Sarayu * joined 
the Ganges near Singhee, 8 miles cast of Chapra in Saran, between 
Singhee and Harji-chupra, two villages on both .sides of the Ganges, 
about 2 miles to the east of Cherund and 8 miles to the east of Chapra. 
According to Alberuni, Ayodhya is situated about 150 miles south- 


1 Published in the Journal oj the Ganganath J ha Research Institute. 

2 Ayodhya Mathura Mdyd Kail Kdfici Avantikd Purl Dvdrdvati caiva saptaitd 
mok^addyikdh. 

3 Aitareya Brdhmana, VII, 3. if.; Sdhkhdyana Sniuta SUtra, XV, 17-25. Cf. 
J.R.A.S., 1917, p. 52 note. 

4, 6 Vividhatirthakalpa, p. 24. 

® Rdmdyana, Bdlakdn^a, Ch. 24. 

7 Vinaya, II, 237; Anguttara Nikdya, IV, loi; Samyutia, II, 135; Uddna, V, 5. 
The Adravati was its tributary. 

® Anuidsanaparva, Ch. 155. The >Sara3m is mentioned among other rivers: 
Rahasydm ^aiakumhhah ca Sarayuh ca tathaiva ca Carmanvatim Vetravaiim Hasti- 
somaifi diiam tathd. (Mbh., Bahgavasi Ed., p. 821, 19). 

® Cf. Rdmdyana, p. 47, vs. 3-5, where we read that Rama visited the confluence 
of the Ganges and the Sarayu. 
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east from Kanauj. In the Buddhist period, Ko^ala was divided into 
Uttara-Ko 4 ala (northern Kosala) and Daksina-Kosala (southern 
Ko4ala), the Sarayu being the dividing line between the two pro- 
vinces. The capital of the Southern Kosala was Ayodhya on the 
Sarayu. According to the Ramayana,^ the river S^andika or Sai 
between the Gumti and the Ganges formed the southern boundary 
of Kosala. 

Rhys Davids points out that Ayodhya bad sunk to the level of 
an unimportant town in Buddha’s time.^ Some think that Ayodhya 
and ^Saketa were identical but Rhys Davids says that both the 
cities existed in Buddha’s time. They were possibly adjoining 
cities hke London and Westminster. Ayodhya seems to iiave 
been the earliest capital and Saketa the next.® According to the 
Chinese pilgrim, Yuan Chwang, it v/as 5,000 li in circuit. The 
Ramayana tells us that Ramacandra walked- .south from Ayodhya 
to Pancavati. After kilhng Ravana, Rama is said to have proceeded 
to Kiskindhya and thence to Ayodhya.* Ayodhya is described in 
the Ramayana as being situated on the banks of the river Sarayu 
in the land of Kosala which was a big janapada or country and the 
well-known town of Ayodhya was included in it. Manu, the pro- 
genitor of man, is said to have built Ayodhya which was 12 yojanas 
in extent and 3 yojanas in breadth. According to the Ramayana, 
it took four days and niglits to cover the distance between Ayodliya 
and Videha at normal speed; swiftly moving envoys could cover the 
distance in three days. At a distance of one krosa (2 miles) from the 
capital city of Ayodhya, was situated Nandigrama where Bharata 
ruled over the people of Ayodhya during Rama’s er|^le. The 
Ramayana further points out that three days and three nights 
were generally taken for swiftly flying messengers to reach Mathura 
from Ayodhya. Rama’s palace was half a yojana distant from 
the bank of the Sarayu.® 

The Chinese pilgrim, P'a-Hien, who visited Ayodliya in the 5th 
century A.D., saw the Buddhists and the Brah- 
^***“accounts**"" manas not in good terms. He also saw a tope 
there where the four Buddhas walked and sat.* 
Another Chinese pilgrim. Yuan Chwang, who visited India in the 
7th century A.D., after travelling more than 600 li and crossing 


» I, Chs. 49-50- 
2 Buddhist India, p. 34. 

2 Rai Chaudhiiri, Political History of Ancient India (4th Ed.), p. 91. 
^ Mahdbhdrata, 543. 52-70. 

^ Ramayana (Bangav^ Ed.) X466, 1. 

• Iv^e, travels of Fd-Hien, pp. 54-5. 
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the Ganges to the south, reached the Ayudha or Ayodhya country. 
According to him, Ayodhya was the temporary residence of Asahga 
and Vasubandhu. He says that Ayudha is Saketa, i.e., Ayodhya. 
The country yielded good crops, was luxuriant in fruit and flower 
and had a genial climate. The people had agreeable ways, were 
fond of good work and devoted to practical learning. There were 
more than loo Buddhist monasteries and more than 3000 Brethren 
who were students of Mahayana and Hinayana. There were 10 
deva temples and the non-Buddhists were few in number. Within 
the capital was the old monastery in which Vasubandhu composed 
various Sastras. There was a hall in ruins where Vasubandhu 
explained Buddhism to princes and monks who used to come from 
other countries. Close to the Ganges was a large Buddhist monastery 
with an Asoka tope to mark the place where the Buddha preached 
to Devas and men for 3 months the excellent doctrines of his 
religion. Four or five li west from this monastery was a Buddha 
relic tope and to the north of the tope were the remains of an old 
monastery where the Sautrantika-vibhasa-sastra was composed. 
In a mango-grove 5 or 6 li to the south-west of the city was the old 
monastery in whicli Asanga learnt and taught. The three Buddhist 
treatises referred to by Yuan Chwang were communicated to Asanga 
by Maitreya, viz., Yogacarabhumisastra, .Sutralahkara-tika and 
Madhyantavibhaga-sastra. About 100 paces to the north-west 
of the mango-grove was a Buddha relic tope. Asanga, according to 
the pilgrim, began his Buddhist religious career as a Mahisasaka 
and afterwards became a Mahayanist. Vasubandhu began his 
career in the School of the Sarvastivadins. The Cliinese pilgrim 
also refers to an old monastery 40 li north-west from Asanga 's chapel. 
Within this a brick-tope marked the place where the conversion 
of Vasubandliu to Mahayanism began. After the death of Asanga, 
Vasubandhu composed several treatises, expounding and defending 
Mahayanism. He died at Ayodhya at the age of 83.^ 

According to the Ramayana, Ayodhya was a city full of wealth 

and paddy. It had spacious streets and roads. 

Descripdra In the Streets were well-watered and looked gay 

with flowers. It had lofty gates furnished with 
ioors and bolts amidst the net- work of its streets. Furnished with 
dl kinds of equipments, it looked like a bulwark with its defences, 
t was the home of a large number of skilful persons trained in arts 
ind crafts. It was full of palatial buildings, green bowers and mango- 
jroves. Around aU these,, a long row of idla trees looked like a girdle. 
I^he city was rendered impregnable being surrounded by a deep 


^ Watters on Yuan Chwang, I, pp. 354-9. 
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ditch filled with watei. Animals useful to men like horses and ele- 
phants, cows, camels, and asses could all be found there in large 
number. It had in it merchants from different countries, feudatory 
chiefs and princes from all quarters. Splendid with its stately 
mansions, it had a large number of pinnacled houses. The city had 
lofty seven storied buildings inlaid with gold and precious stones. 
It was a crowded city and frequently resounded by the drums and 
the notes of the harp and other musical instruments. It had a 
galaxy of great men, benevolent sages, and virtuous people. This 
blissful city had Kamboja horses and mighty elephants. Men of 
rank could be found in the city moving in chariots, horses and 
elephants. The parks and pleasure-gardens were resorts of lovers, 
where merry folks used to gather in the evening.^ In the Maha- 
bharata, the city of Ayodhya is given the epithet of ‘punyalaksana,’ 
that is, endowed with auspicious signs. It was a delightful spot 
on earth and its sparkling splendour looked like the shining moon 
in autumn.^ 


According to the Ramayaria, there were four grades of social 
- , , * order, e.g., the Bralnnanas, the Ksatriyas, the 

Vaisyas and the Sodras. They had to fulfil 
duties and obligations of the respective orders.® The Ksatriyas 
obeyed the Brahinanas, the Vaisyas followed the Ksatriyas, and the 
Madras served the three upper castes.^ The Ksatriyas like the 
Bralnnanas had to perforin the triennial worship daily. The Brah- 
manas occupied the most exalted rank in the social order of the age. 
Being placed at the liighest rung of the ladder, the special privileges 
that were dem'ed to the Ksatriyas, were however enjoyed by them. 
Thus the Brahinanas alone liad the right to master the four Vedas 
and used the sacred sound Onkdra and Vasatkdra.^ The Brahmanas 


had also the right to study not merely the sacred scriptures meant 
for their own class but also to acquire the sciences and arts intended 
for the Ksatriyas.® 


Ordinarily birth in a family determined once for all the caste 
of a man. Transgression of this rule was however allowed in special 
cases. Thus the sage Visvamitra, a Ksatriya by birth, became a 
brahmana by dint of liis extraordinary merit and was accepted in 
the rank of a brahmana by his great rival Vasistha.'^ The instance 
of Asmaka, a royal sage, bom from the union of sage Vaas^a with 
a Ksatriya queen of the Iksvaku ruler of Ayodhya, as related in the 


^ Ramdyana, p. 309, w. 22-24. 
® Ratnaya^a, p. 6, w. 90-98. 

® Ibid., p. 114, V. 23. 
f Ibid., p. 114, V. 27. 


* Mahdbhdrata, 171 - 2 , 23 - 47 * 

* Ibid., pp. 15-16, w. 1^19. 
® Ibid., p. 114, V. 23. 
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MaMbharata, shows that offsprings bom of such asavarna union 
were not unknown.^ In the code of Manu we find mention of such 
asavarna marriages of the anuloma and pratiloma tj^pes. 

The Brahmanas were exempted from capital punishment.® 
The robbing of their property was considered to be a heinous act 
according to the public opinion of the time.® They lived on the 
vegetable diet.* 

Famine was rare in the city of Ayodhya. The people were free 
from disease.s. Premature death was unknown. Everyone was 
charitably disposed and all residents whether male or female used 
ornaments. Malpractices were unknown and people were faithful 
in the observance of sacrificial rites.® People were loyal, faithful, 
and hospitable to their guests. They used to enjoy a long lease of 
life with their wives, sons and grandsons. The sick and the des- 
titute were treated to sumptuous dinner. Food and dress were 
freely given to all dtiring the sacrifice. Walking in circle around a 
dignified person before parting was the common way of paying 
homage.® In a sradh ceremony a large number of cows, gold and 
other riches were given to the Brahmanas.'^ Extortion was utterly 
unknown.® During the coronation ceremony, the streets were 
richly decorated and illuminated,® musical instruments were played 
and the Brahmanas used to chant sweet benedictions. The coro- 
nation ceremony was held in an auspicious hour with good stars 
on a favourable day. Thus Rama was installed as king by the family 
priest Vasistha and others on a suitable day with the favourable 
star ^ravand}'^ 

Various evil-killing rites were performed. To follow elder 
brothers was the golden rule for the younger brothers.^® Earning 
money by selling lac, flesh, honey, iron or poi.son was considered 
abominable.^® The offering of oblations in honour of the departed 
spirit was a common custom,^* and the offering of watery oblations 
in honour of the departed ancestors was prevalent.^® Jealousy 
among rival brothers was not unknown. It was a commonplace 
occurrence that a wife should cling to her beloved, a friend should 
act in a like manner. For a brother to stick to his brother and act 
in a reciprocal way was something common.^® 


1 MaMbharata , 171-72, 23-47. 
® Ibid ., p. 1392, w. 48-49. 

® Ibid ., p. 15, w. 10-12. 

7 Ibid ., p. 126, w. 21-25. 

» lUd ; p. 150, vv. 17-18. 
u Ratndyana , p. 208, w. 46-47. 

Ibid ., p. 320, V. 38. 

1® Ibid ., p. 372, w. 26-27. 


2 Ratndyana , 1391, v. 34. 

* Ibid ., pp. 1404-3, vv. 26-27. 
® Ibid ., p. 115, V. 39. 

« Ibid ., p. 136, V. 24. 

'0 Mbh ., 543, 52-70. 

Ibid ., p. 240, 6. 

Ibid ., p. 322, w. 2-3. 

Ibid ., p. 1158, V. 14. 
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Devotion to husband was considered as the highest virtue for 
married women. ^ According to the orthodox ideal of the age, the 
amorous look from other’s eyes, the faintest touch from a member 
of the opposite sex other than her husband would have ^ sinister 
influence on the good reputation of a chaste wife.® 

No act of violence should be committed on the weak and the 


helpless and specially on women. Such uncliivalrous conduct 
looked like an act of cowardice. Stealing others’ wives by treacliery 
was an offence.® Respectable ladies never exposed themselves to 
public view. Seclusion of women within the confines of the inner 
apartment was the usual rule. If necessity arose, they would move 
in palanquins or some other covered veliicles with adequate veils 
over their faces and requisite garments over their bodies. On no 
ordinary account could they come out to public streets by crossing 
the city-gates on foot or move with an open countenance.* The 
exit of women before the public view was allowed for ser\ung the needs 
of different kinds of Vyasanas like hunting, game of dice, etc. In 
times of war or public sacrifice, on the occasion of the marriage 
ceremony or during the work of choosing one’s partner from among 
a large number of suitors in an open assembly {Svayamhara) or in 
times of great distress or sorrow women had the right to come out 
of their harem and expose themselves to public view. The use of 
deformed men and women for the work of the harem was in vogue 
at the time of the Ramayana.® The fife of a widow seems to be the 
worst lot, the highest curse for a woman.® 

There were expert barbers, as well as good musicians and well- 
trained courtesans, big merchants and traders at Ayodhya.^ dis- 
respect to Brahmanas, parents and priests was considered to be a 
sacrilege.® Preservation of dead bodies in vessels filled with oil 
was then known.® King Dasaratha’s dead body was preserved for 
some time before its actual cremation by Bharata.*® 

At the time of the Rainayana, the people and the members of 


Religious History 


the royal household were on the whole religious. 
Religious sacrifices were performed and Vedic 


mantras were chanted. During the horse sacrifice of King Dasaratha 
twenty-one kinds of sacrificial wood were prepared and set up by 
expert craftsmen ; of these six were made of the timber of the Bilva 


1 Rdmayana , p. 205, w. 25-26. 

2 Ibid ., p. 1196, w. 19-20; p. 1198, vv. 26-27. 

* Ibid ., p. 1165, vv. 12-13. * Ibid ., p. 1185, v. 61 ; p. 11(^4, vv. 14-15- 

® Ibid ., p. 181, w. 1-3. ® Ibid ., p. 1309, vv. 42-43. 

7 Ibid ., p. 1220, w. 3-5. * Ibid ., p. 1267, v. 21. 

» Ibid ., p. 1419, V. 3. Ibid ., p. 322, v. 4. 
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tree, six of Khadira wood, six of Paldsa plant, one of the ^le§itndtaka * 
timber and the remaining two of pine wood. The sacrificial wood 
was covered with cloth and gold and worshipped with scented flowers. 
In a sacrifice many cows and a large number of gold and silver bits 
were given to the priests.^ On the banks of the Saraju, Rama and 
Taksmana offered their morning prayers and repeated the Sdvitri 
mantra at the instance of the sage Visvamitra.® In the hermitage 
of Visvamitra, they performed the usual sandhyd and morning 
prayers and offered oblations to the sacrificial fire.* As we have 
already pointed out, offering of oblations in honour of the departed 
spirit was the common practice. The Ksatriya kings and princes 
used to observe ten days of asauca or the observance of impurity 
caused by the death of relations.® Among the Brahmanas, sophists 
were not unknown and followers of the hedonist school of Carvaka 
were also found. Four hundred horse sacrifices, four thousand 
Vdjapeya and numerous Gomedha, Agnistoma and Atirdtra sacrifices* 
were performed by some eminent kings of the Iksvaku race. Duly 
bathed, a Ksatriya king used to offer oblations to fire, and make 
worship in adoration of his ancestors and Brahmanas and then 
pray before the images in temples inside his palace. As regards 
religious rights the ^udras remained on a low footing of inequality 
in comparison with the Brahmanas and Ksatriyas. Sambuka, a 
Sudra by birth, was slain by Rama for making vedic sacrifices.’ 

In the history of Jainism, we find that a Jaina tirthankara 
, named Ajitanatha was born at Ayodhya. He 

* earned the title of the ‘Victorious’ for he was 

so devout an ascetic that he was unrivalled in performing austerities. 
He soon attained salvation.® A Jaina monk named Buddhakirti 
was well versed in Jaina scriptures. He flourished during the interval 
between Parsvanatha and Mahavira. Once while performing aus- 
terities on the bank of the Sarayu in Pala^anagara he saw a dead 
fish floating. He carefully watched it and thought that there was 
no harm in eating the flesh of the dead fish for there was no soul 
in it.» 


1 Cordia obliqua = Cordia Myx Linn Willd. A tree or shrub in all provinces, 
whole of warmer parts of India; a pretty large but low tree in most parts of Circars, 
but chiefly in gardens and hedges and near villages in Gujarat, North Kanara, Deccan, 
Western Ghats, etc. There are two varieties, viz. Kshudra ^lesmataka = Cordia 
obliqua and Slesmataka or Cordia Wallichu. When ripe the fruits of this plant are 
eaten by the people of the locality. 

2 Rdmdyana. p. 31, w, 50-51. 2 ibid,^ p. 47 , w. 3-5. 

4 Ibid., p. 58, w. 31-32; p. 59, V. 2. ® Ibid., p. 

® Ibid., p. 1452, w. 8-9. 

® S. Stevenson, Heart of Jainism, p. 51. 


323, w. 1-2. 

7 Ibid., p. 1420, w. 3-4. 
9 Ibid., p. 50. 
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Ivord Adiguru attained enlightenment on the Astavata mountain 
near Ayodhya. Twenty -four Jain images were established on this 
mountain. Dovinda Suri while wandering at Serisaya took his bath 
in the Sarayu river according to the Vividhatirthakalpa. «At the 
.. instance of the Goddess Padmavati a blind artisan was employed 
to make an image of Parsvanatha. Three great images were 
brought from Ayodhya by air. 

Ayodhya was hallowed by the dust of the feet of Gautama 
Buddha. He lived there on the banks of the 
Ganges. While he was there, he pointed out 
to the bhikkhus the transitoriness of the human body. He told 
them thus, ‘The human body is like a foam, and similarly cons- 
ciousness, glamour, and human activities, etc. have no essence at 
all.’^ The inhabitants of Ayodhya .saw the Buddha entering their 
town accompanied by a large number of bhikkhus.'- They built a 
monastery for liim in a dense forest at a curve of the river Ganges 
and presented it to him. He dwelt there for some time.® 

The Ramayana refers to the kings of Ayodhya and the system 
p Ktirai HI administration pre^^alent there. It is in- 

o 8 ory teresting to note here tlie duties of an Iksvaku 

king. Aroused from his sleep at dawn by the hymns of prisoners 
and sutas, a king was served with water for waslung hands and feet. 
Duly bathed a K^triya king offered oblations to fire and prayed 
before the images in temples inside Iris palace. After finishing the 
morning duties he used to attend to the business of his State and 
then go to his court where he would meet his ministers. The king 
with his ministers used to listen personally to the prayers and cofh- 
plaints of his subjects.® Worthy treatment was given to State 
guests including kings and princes.* The king used to spend the 
first half of each day in doing the business of his State and the latter 
half of his time was spent in enjoying the company of the ladies 
of his harem.® 

The chief aim of a righteous monarch was to earn the loyalty 
and goodwill of his subjects.® He used to hear the report of his 
trusted servants and reliable courtiers in order to ascertain the 
public opinion about his government.® He used to redress the 
grievances of his subjects as far as possible.® Nobody was detained 
or kept waiting at his door if he came to pray for something before 
the king.® He was assisted in his administration by able ministers. 


* Sa^yutta Nikdya, III, i4off. 2 SdraUhapakdsinl. ll, p. 320. 

® Ramayana, pp. 1354-55, w. 9-24 and I. * Ibid., p. 1356, vv' 5 and ii. 

® Ibid., p. 1363, V. 27. « Ibid., p. 1367. w. 14- 15 ' 

f Ibid., p. 1364, w. 5-7. 8 Ibid., pp. 1379-80. ® Ibid., pp. 1382-83. 
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eminent jurists and men well-versed in the sacred lore. Punishment 
was always in proportion to the nature and gravity of the offence.^ 
Life-long exile or transportation was an alternative for death 
sentence.* 

The king used to give private interviews to spies and special 
messengers for confidential talks. Divulging State-secrets or over- 
hearing such secret talks was liighly punishable.® The succession 
to the throne was generally determined according to the law of 
primogeniture in the Iksvaku family.* 

Rama’s youngest brother ^atrughna ruled Mathura which he 
founded.® His younger brother, Bharata, with lus two sons Taksa 
and Puskala conquered the Gandhara country. The cities of Taksa- 
§ila and Puskalavati were ruled by the two sons of Bharata.® 
Chandrakanta and Ahgadiya were ruled by the two sons of Laksana 
named Candraketu and Ahgada.’ Kusa and Lava were rulers of 
southern and northern Kosala respectively.® Satrughna, Rama’s 
younger brother, installed liis two sons Suvahu and Satrughati as 
kings of Mathura and Vaidesa kingdoms respectively.® 

In the Mahabharata,^® mention is made of sixteen celebrated 
kings {sodaia-rajika) some of whom belonged to Ayodhya, namely, 
Mandhatr, Sagara, Bhagiratha, Ambarisa, Dilipa^^ and Rama 
Dasaratlii. The Mahabharata also refers to Iksvaku, Kakutstha, 
Yuvanasva, Raghu, Nimi and others.^® The pious Dirghayajna was 
the king of Ayodhya when Yudhistliira ruled and performed his 
Rajasuya sacrifice.** Divakara was a king of Ayodhya who was the 
contemporary of Senajit, king of Magadha. Both of them were 
contemporaries of Asimakrsna.** Iksvaku, one of the nine sons of 
Manu Vaivasvata,*® reigned at Ayodhya who had two sons, Vikuksi- 
sa4ada and Nimi. From the former was descended the great Aik- 
svaku dynasty of Ayodliya generally known as the solar race. 

The Iksvakus, Aiksvakus or Aiksvakas are the titles of the solar 
race. Iksvaku was so called because he was born from the sneeze 
of Manu.*® The Puranas give a list of the kings of Ayodhya.*’ 


* Ramayana, p. 1391, 32-33. 2 ihid., 1461, 13. 2 Ibid., 1457, 11-12. 

* Ibid., p. 387, 36. ® Ibid., p. 1412, 8-9. ® Ibid., p. 1455. n. 

2 Ibid., p. 1456, 7-9. ® Ibid., p. 1462, 17. ® Ibid., 1463, 10. 

*® VII, 55, 2170; XII, 29,'9T0-I037; I, i, 223-4. ** Mipa H- 

Mahabharata, 13, 227-34. . IHd., 241, 2. 

1* Vdyu, 99, 270 and Matsya, 50, 77. 

JB Vdyu, 85, 3-4; Br., 7. 1-2; Ag. 272, 5-7; 18-39; HI. 60, 2-3; KHr., I, 20, 
4-6; Vd., 64, 29-30; Bd; II, 38, 30-2. 

'® Vi^upurdi^, Wilson’s Trans., Ill, 259. 

*^ Vdyu, 88, 8-213; Brahmdnda. 7, 44-8, 94; Hv., ii, 660-15, 832: Matsya, 12, 
25-57; > V, 8, 130-62; Kftr., I, 20, 10-21, 60: Vi^u, IV, 2, 3, 4, 49. 
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The Ramayana genealogy, according to Pargiter, must be 
treated as erroneous and the PauraniC genealogy is to be accepted.^ 
The Puranas say that there were two ftlipas, one father of Bhagi- 
ratha and the other father or grandfather of Raghu, but according 
to the Ramayana, there was only one Dilipa, father of Bhagiratha 
and great grandfather of Raghu. According to the Ramayana, 
Raghu was the father of Kalm^apada and Aja is placed twelve 
generations below Ra'ghu but the Puranas make Aja son of Raghu. 
The Raghu varnsa ® supports the Puranas that Aja was the son of 
Raghu. The Ramayana makes Kakutstha son of Bhagiratha and 
grandson of Dilipa but the 'Puranas say that he was the son of 
SasMa. The Mahabharata supports the Puranas.^ The Raghu- 
vamsa * also supports the Puranas in saying that from his time the 
kings had borne the title of Kakutstha and that Dilipa was his 
descendant. 

From Dasaratha to Ahinagu there is a general agreement. After 
Ahinagu, most of the Puranas give a list of some twenty kings, Pari- 
patra to Brhadbala, agreeing in their names, though some of the lists 
are incomplete towards the end.® 

The Aiksvaku genealogy of Ayodhya mentions the following 
kings: — (i) Prasenajit who was the contemporary of Matinara; 
(2) Yuvanasva II, Mandhatr who married Sa.sabindu’s daughter 
named Bindumati Citrarathi, (3) Purukutsa, and (4) Trasadasyu. 
Jahuu of Kanyakubja married the grand-daughter of Yauvanasva, 
that is, MandhMr.® 

The Talajahghas attacked Ayodhya and drove the king Babu 
from the throne. Mandhatr of Ayodhya had a long war with me 
Druhyu king Aruddha or Angara ^ and killed him.® 

Sirbabu, son of the Cedi king Virab^u, and Rtuparna, king of 
Ayodhya, were contemporaries." Jamadagni allied himself with the 
royal house of Ayodhya for he married Renuka, daughter of Renu.^® 
vSumitra was the last of the Iksvakh Idngs in the Kali age who 
was contemporary with the Buddha. The royal house of Iksvaku 
sank into oblivion at the time of this king.^^ 

1 Aftcient Indian Historical Tradition, pp. gzff. " V, 35‘6- 

® 'Mahabharata, III, 201, 13515-6. * VI, 71-4. 

® Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, p. 94. 

« Vdyu,gi, 58-9. Bd., Ill, 66. 28-9. Hv., 27, 1421-3: 32, 1761-62; Br., 10, 
19-20; 13, 87. 

^ Hariyamia, 32, 1837-38; Br., 13, 149-50; Mbh., XII, 29, 981-2. 

^ Ibid., Ill, 126, 10465. 

8 Ibid., Ill, 64, 2531, 65, 2576; Vd., 88. 174; B 4 ., Ill, 63, 173: Bfc, 8, 80; Hv., 15, 
815. 

Pad., VI, 268, 8, 73-74 ; 269, 158. 

“ Cambridge History of Ittdia, Vol. I, p. 309. 
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The kings of Ayodhya were connected with the Vasistha family. 
The Va4isthas were their hereditary priests.^ The earliest Vasistha 
was the famous priest of Ayodhya in the reigns of Trayyaruna, 
Satyavrata-Trisanku and Hariscandra.* The next great Vasistha 
was the priest of Ayodhya in the time of Hariscandra ’s successor 
B5hu who was driven from his throne by the Haihaya-Talajahghas 
aided by the 6akas, Kambojas, Yavanas, Paradas and Pahlavas 
from the north-west but Vasistha maintained his position. 

Mitrasaha Kalmasapada Saud^a, king of Ayodhya, had the 
fourth noted Vasistha as his priest. The fifth was priest to DilJpa ' 
II Khatv^ga and the sixth was priest to D^saratha and his son 
Rama. King Kalmasapada vSaudasa beguiled by a Raksasa offered 
Vasistha human flesh as food and was cursed by him. 

iksvaku obtained Madhyadesa and was the progenitor of the 
solar race,* with its capital at Ayodhya. 

The kingdom of Ayodhya rose to very great eminence under 
Yuvanasva II ® and especially his son Mandhatr. The latter married 
Sasabindu’s daughter Bindumati. He was a very famous king, a 
Cakravartin and a Samraj and extended his sway very widely.® 
Mandhatr or his sons carried their arms south to the river Narmada. 
The supremacy of Ayodhya waned and the Kanyakubja kingdom 
rose into prominence tinder its king Jahnii. The Haihayas overcame 
Ayodhya. The foreign tribes settled there after Ayodhya was 
conquered. 

Ayodhya rose to prominence again under Amsumant’s second 
successor Bhagiratha and Bhagiratha’s third successor Ambarisa 
Nabhagi.’^ 

Of the Manva or solar kingdoms that existed originally three 
remained, those of Ayodhya, Videha and Vaisali.® These three 
Manva kingdoms were not dominated by the Aila stock. The earliest 
Ahgirasas were connected with Mandhatf, king of Ayodhya, and the 
earliest Ahgirasa rishi was connected with Hariscandra, king of 
Ayodhya.® 

Dasaratha called in the help of the rustic Rsya^rhga from Ahga.*® 
The eastern and southern kings and kings of the ^stant Punjab 
were invited to Dasaratha 's sacrifice at Ayodhya. Ayodhya and 


t Bd., Ill, 48. 29; F*V., IV, 3. 18; Pad., VI, 219, 44; 237, I. 

2 Pargiter, Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, p. 205. 

» Br., 7, 20; Hv., 10634; Siv., VII, 60, 17; Vd., 85, 21. 

* Matsya, 12. 15; Pad., V, 8. 120. 

® Mahabhdrata, III, 126. ® Ibid,, III, 126, 10462. 

7 Br., 78, 55-77: Pad., VI, 22, 7-18; Lg., I, 66, 21-2; Va., 88 , X71-2. 

* Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, p. 292. 

» Ibid., p. 304. 


t® Rdmaya^, I, 9 And 10. 
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the Vasisthas had no association then with the brahmanically elite 
region as Pargiter points out.^ The Kathasaritsagara refers to the 
camp of Nanda in Ayodhya.^ 

In Buddhism we find tliat there was a king of Ayodhya iiamed 
Ka}asena whose city was surrounded by ten sons of Andhakavenhu 
(Andhakavenhudasaputta dasabhatika) who uprooted the trees, 
pulled down the wall, captured the king and brought his kingdom 
under their sway.® The city of Ayujjha was governed by the 
descendants of king Arindama.^ 

In Jainism we find that Prasannajita, a king of Ayodliya, gave 
his daughter named Prabhavati in marriage to Parsvanatha.® 

Ayodhya seems to have been included within the kingdom of 
Pusyamitra 3un.ga. An inscription found at Ayodhya mentions the 
fact that Pusyamitra performed two horse-sacrifices or asvamedhas 
during his region.® According to a .spurious Gaya plate, Ayodhya 
was the seat of a Gupta jayaskandhdvdra or ‘Camp of victory’, as 
early as the time of Samudra Gupta, {some coins of Pura Gupta 
have on the reverse the legend — ‘§ri Vikramah’ which may be a 
shorter form of the full title ‘ Vikramaditya’, Allan identifies^ him 
with King Vikramaditya of Ayortliya, father of Baladitya, who was 
a patron of Buddhism, through the influence of Vasubandhu. It 
may be assumed on the ba.sis of this identification that the immediate 
successors of Skanda Gupta had a capital at Ayodhya probably till 
the rise of the Maukharis.® 


A large number of coins were found on the site of Ayodhya. 


Ayodhya Goins 


These coins fall under three classes." The first 
and the earliest consists of a few rare cast 


pieces, of wliich three types are known. The first type is known from 
one piece onlj' it has a flower on the obverse and a plain reverse, 
and may not be a coin at all, but an ornament. Type II is only 
known from a unique specimen in the Museum ; the obverse type 
is a svastika which connects it with type III, and the symbol on the 
reverse is well known from several scries of punch-marked coins. 


1 Ancient Indian Historical Tradition, p. 314. 

Tawney’s Ed., I, p. 37. 

® Jdtaka (Fausboll), IV, pp. 82-83. 

* Vamsatthapakdsim (PTS), Vol. I, p. 127. 

® S. Stevenson, Heart of Jainism, p. 48; C. J. Shah {Jainism in North India, 
p. 83 n.) considers this to be a misconception. 

« E.I., Vol. XX, p. 57. 

’ Cf. B.M.C., Gupta Coins, p. cxxii. « 

® Rai Chaudhuri, Political History of Ancient India, 4th Ed., pp. 495-496. 

® Cf. H. Rivett-Carnac, J.A.S.B., 1880, p. 138. 

w PI. XVI, 6. u PI. XVI, 7. 
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The square coin published by H. Rivett-Carnac ^ (obverse svastika, 
rev. buU) is probably also a coin of this series. Type III is the com- 
monest of this class: the obverse, a svastika over ^fish, is connected 
by the former symbol with the preceding type ; the roughness of the 
casting makes it difi&cult to break up the reverse t3rpe into its com- 
ponent symbols. These coins probably contain a crescent or a 
taurine symbol above a steelyard, but might be a taurine symbol 
over an axe. The former is the more probable explanation, and the 
occurrence of the steelyard suggests that these are local coins of the 
city, as distinct from the dynastic issues; they may be compared 
with the Taxila pieces bearing a steelyard. Their date may be 
conjectured to be the third century B.C. 

The remaining coins of Ayodliya are inscribed with the names 
of the rulers who issued them, and fall under two very distinct 
classes, issued two separate dynasties, one of square cast coins 
showing no trace of foreign influence in their style and types, and 
one of round struck pieces wliich have types rather than symbols. 
The coins of the rulers of the first dynasty closely resemble one another 
in style and are connected by their types. The obverse is a bull, 
or raiely an elephant, before an elaborate symbol not always dis- 
tinct, wliich is replaced on the coins of the later dynasty by a cere- 
monial standard or spear. The reverse type consists of a group of 
five or six symbols. The characteristic symbols are a small ‘Ujjain’ 
symbol, a tree in railing, a group of four nandipadas in a square, 
a svastika, a river or snake and another symbol. Two rulers, Visa- 
khadeva and &vadatta, have also the type of the abhiseka of Laksmi. 
The names of six rulers of this dynasty are known from their coins, 
which bear simjjly the Prakrit form of the name in the genitive. 
They are Muladeva (Muladevasa), Vayudeva (Vayudevasa), Vi^a- 
l^ad.eva (Visakhadevasa), Dhanadeva (Dhanadevasa), Sivadatta 
(Sivadatasa) and Naradatta (Naradatasa). At least one other 
ruler is represented by the uncertain coins on which the name is 
possibly Pathadeva. The type of Visakhadeva coin first pubhshed 
by Rivett-Carnac and now in the Indian Museum, has on the reverse 
a buckler-like object, a solar symbol with a central boss surrounded 
by a circle of dots within rims. This came from Fyzabad, as did all 
the coins published by Rivett-Carnac. No attempt to arrange these 
rulers in chronological order is possible, nor have we any literary 
or inscriptional references to them. They probably cover the second 
century B.C. 

The third class of coins belongs to a later dynasty. From 
Rivett-Carnac and Cunningham we know that these come from the 


1 J.A.S 1 B,, 1880, PI. XVII. 
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same site. They are round pieces struck from dies leaving the seal- 
like impression characteristic of early Indian struck coins, and very 
distinct from the .coins of the earlier dynasty. The usual types are 
obverse: a bull before a standard or spear, which closely resembles 
the ceremonial spear on the Asvaniedlia coins of Samudra Gupta,^ 
and reverse a bird, usually called a cock but probably a hamsa, 
and a palm-tree with a river (or less probably a snake) below. These 
three elements are to be regarded as separate symbols and not as 
being combined to form a single type, as their proportions show. 
Another but rarer reverse type is an elaborate nandipada in a frame- 
work; the complete form of this type is probably sometliing hke the 
large symbol found on the coins of Almora. This occurs on the coins 
of Kuniudasena, Ajavarman, Saipghamitra and Vijayamitra. Vijaya- 
mitra is the only ruler who coins both types. On the coins of 
Kuniudasena and Ajavarina, the object in front of the bull is probably 
a form of that on the coins of the earlier dynasty, a kind of triangular 
standard with cross-bar in railing. Kuniudasena ^ is the only 
member of the dynasty to call himself a raja; others inscribe their 
coins with their names only. The rulers Represented in the British 
Museum are Satyamitra (Satyaniitasa), Arayamitra (Ayyamitasa), 
vSamgha (Mitra), Vijayamitra (Vijayaniitasa), Kumudasena (Rajna 
Kumudasenasa) to which may be added from the Indian Museum 
collection the names of Ajavarman (Ajavarmana) and Devamitra 
(Devamitasa).® None of these rulers is otherwise known to history. 
Their reigns probably covered the first two centuries A.D.* 


> Cf. B.M.C., Gupta Coins, Pi. V, 9. 

- vSee Rapson in J.R A.S., 1903, p. 287. 

Cf. Catalogue of Coins tn the Indian Museum, 1 , pp. 1505 1, No. 16, Pi. XIX, 
if) and 18 

4 Allan, Catalogue of the Coins of Anctent India, Introduction, pp. Ixxxvii-xc and 
129-139. 



EPIGRAPHIC NOTES 


By R. C. Majumdar 

I. The Haraha Inscription of ISanavarman 

The verse 13 of this inscription * which recounts the conquests 
of the Maukhari king I^navarman contains a reference to (^uda 
which has been differently interpreted by different scholars. There 
has been, so far, no dispute about the reading of the passage which 
runs as follows: ‘ Krtva c-dyatimocita-sthala-bkuvo Gauddn samudr- 
diraydn ' . Pandit Hirananda Sastri, who edited the inscription, 
translates it as follows; ‘After causing the Gaudas, living on the 
seashore, in future to remain within their proper realm.’ According 
to Dr. R. G. Basak,2 the passage means that I^anavarman 'made 
the Gauda people take shelter towards the seashore, after causing 
their land territories to be deprived of their future prospects’. 
Sastri ’s interpretation gives a better sense but does not satisfactorily 
bring out the meaning of ‘ dyatimocita ’ ; while Dr; Basak’s rendering 
of |;his phrase makes the whole passage somewhat obscure. The real 
difficulty is caused by the very unusual expression dyatimocita and 
it appears to me that this reading is faulty. On a close inspection 
of the facsimile of the record published by Sastri it would appear 
that the second letter read as y'a is different from other signs for the 
same letter, inasmuch as the central vertical stroke, instead of 
joining the base, is turned to the right and connected with the right 
hand vertical stroke. It is thus possible to read it as pra, though it 
must be confessed that it is different from other pra-s in the same 
record. But if we read the letter as pra the whole passage gives a 
very good sense and is easily intelligible. It would then read; 
'Kfivd c-dpratimocita-sthala-hhuvo Gauddn samudr-diraydn’ . It 
would mean that the Gaudas, having failed to redeem or recover their 
land territory, were forced to*remain on the seashore. This inter- 
pretation clearly brings out the contrast between sthala and samudra 
and would imply that I^anavarman was partially successful in 
checking the attempts of the Gaudas to recover their homeland on 
the decline of the Gupta Empire. I am unable to explain why this 
pra was written differently, but then the same difficulty encounters 
us if we read it as ya. I can only suggest that the engraver of the 


1 Edited in Ep. Ind., XIV, iioff. 

* History of North-Eastern India, p. in. 
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record at first took the letter to be ya, but at the last moment found 
out his error and tried to make it as much like pra as possible. 
However, I offer my suggestion to the scholars for further considera- 
tion of the matter. 

II. Deo-Baranark Inscription of JIvitagupta 

This fragmentary inscription ‘ has gained an undue importance 
by being used as the principal argument in favour of the theory that 
the Maukhari kings ^arvavarman and Avantivarman ruled over 
Magadha, and therefore we must hold that the Tater Guptas had 
nothing to do with this province until a much later time.® But a 
close examination of the record shows that such far-reaching con- 
clusions are hardly warranted by it. The inscription records the 
grant of a village by Jivitagupta II and incidentally mentions some 
details, partially preserved, which seem to show that the village 
in question was formerly in the possession of the two Maukhari kings 
mentioned above. It has been generally accepted, openly or tacitly, 
that the village is no other than Varunika, modern Deo-Baranark, 
25 miles south-west of Arrah, the chief town of the Shahabad District 
in Biliar, where the record was found, and where presumably stood 
the temple of the God Varunavasin to whom the grant was made.® 
But Dr. Fleet, while editing the record, very clearly pointed out 
that the village that was granted was either Varunika or 
Kisoravataka, another village mentioned in the inscription. The 
damaged state of the record makes it uncertain which of these two 
villages was granted, and w^e have no right to assume definitely ^at 
it was the one or the other. Now, supposing that the village granted 
was Kisoravataka, we have no means to determine its locality, not 
even whether it was in Magadha. For all we know, it might 
have been in the neighbourhood of Gomatikottaka, the royal camp 
from which the grant was issued. Fleet has suggested that this 
place ‘must evidently be looked for somewhere along the river 
Gomati, the modern Gomti or Gumti, which flows into the Gardes 
about half-way between Benares and.Ghazipur, and about 85 miles 
to the west of Deo-Baranark’. It is not impossible that this village 
was in U.P. and was granted to the temple by King BMadityadeva, 
who ruled over both these territories; and later, the two Maukhari 


1 Edited by Fleet in CII, III, 21311. 

2 Dr. H. C. Raycliaudhuri (PHAL, pp. 512, fn. I, 528ff.), Dr. D. C. Ganguly 
{IHQ., XII, p. 457), Dr. Tripathi [Kanauj, p. 45). 

3 Dr. D. C. Ganguly (op. cit.) expressly mentions Varunika as the village; 
Dr. Raycliaudhuri refers to the 'grant of a village in South Bihar’ (op. cit.)] while 
Dr. Tripathi says of 'this grant in the modern Shahabad District’ (op. cit.). 
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kings continued the grant although the temple itself was outside their 
kingdom, such a course of conduct being certainly not unusual in 
ancient India. Then, again, the grant lapsed for some causes until 
Jivitagupta who possessed the land in question again restored the 
grant. Thus the inscription, far from proving the Maukhati 
suzerainty over Magadha during the reigns of Sarvavarman and 
Avantivarman, may be regarded as a reminiscence of the re-conquest 
of a portion of the old Maukhari kingdom by Jivitagupta II. This 
also satisfactorily explains why ‘ not a word is said about the lyater 
Gupta kings (who were contemporaries of ^arvavarman and 
Avantivarman) in connection with the previous grant of the village'.* 
It may be noted in passing that this argument really cuts both ways, 
for the inscription does not also refer to Adityasena and his two 
successors who certainly ruled over Magadha. The absence of all 
references to them in connection with the renewal of the grant is 
also satisfactorily explained by assuming that the village in question 
was situated outside their kingdom. 

It'would appear from what has been said above, that the Deo- 
Baranark Inscription does not prove the possession of Magadha or 
any part of it by the Maukhari kings ^arvavarman and Avantivarman. 

III. Rajibpur vSadaSiva Image Inscription of Gopaea III — 

YEAR 14 

In a note published in JRASBL. (Vol. VII, p. 216) I pointed 
out that the numerical symbol, read as 4, in this record was unlike 
the figure used for 4 in the PMa records. My view was based on 
the facsimile published in the Ann. Rep. A.S.I., 19.56-7, PI. XXXV(c). 
Since then Dr. N. K. Bhattasali has published a ifacsimile of the 
same record in IHQ., XVII, p. 217, Pi. II. Curiously enough, the 
figure in question here is exactly like 4. Being unable to explain 
this discrepancy I made several attempts to examine the original 
image, now in the Indian Museum. Unfortunately, the Museum 
being closed, I could not do so. As it may be long before I get such 
an opportunity, I wish to note here that the facsimile published by 
Dr. Bhattasali leaves no doubt that the date has been correctly 
read as 14. 


^ This argument is advanced by Dr. Raychaudhuri (op cit,) 




MISCELLANEA 

SYMBOLISM OF HINDU NUPTIALS 

The Meaning of a Symbol 

A symbol is a ‘thing regarded by general consent as naturally 
typifying or representing or recalling something by possession of 
analogous qualities or by association in fact or thought A symbol 
is not important by itself. It has only a vehicular value and conveys 
something beyond it. It is a mode of expression which vivifies 
abstract, subtle, unfamiliar or supernatural ideas before common 
folk. In ancient times, when human fancy was stronger and the 
human speech was not adequately developed to express every shade 
of thought, symbols played a ver>" important part. In religion and 
mythology they were commonly used. But even now they have 
not lost their value. The most up-to-date political ideology, which 
recognizes little use of religion, emploj’^s symbols for its ends and 
ideals. 

Sacramental Marriage and Symbol 

Hindu marriage which the nuptials solemnize is not a social 
contract in the modern sense of the term, but a religious institution, 
a sacrament. By it we mean that besides the two human parties, 
the bride and the bridegroom, there is a third superhuman, spiritual 
or divine element in marriage. The physical conditions of the two 
parties are always subject to change and, as such, they cannot 
form the permanent basis of marriage. It is on the third element 
that the permanent relationship between the husband and the wife 
depends. The husband and the wife are responsible not only to 
each other, but they owe a greater allegiance to this third element. 
This is the religious or mystic touch in the purely social and material 
contract between a man and a woman. Without it the conjugal 
life loses its charm and durability. The mystic aspect of the Hindu 
marriage necessitates the use of a number of symbols. 

Marriage a Union of the Fittest Couple 

In the very beginning of the Hindu nuptials there is a ceremony 
which symbolizes the union of the fittest parties. This ceremony, 
called Arghya 'Showing Respect',^ while conferring great honour 

1 Paraskara GrhyasWra, I, 3. 1-32. , 
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OH the bridegroom, indicates that he is the best of his sex and equals. 
Having ordered a seat for the bridegroom, the father-in-law says, 
‘Well Sir, sit down. We will do honour to you. Sir’. They get 
for him a couch of grass, to sit down on, another for feet, water for 
washing the feet, water for sipping, and the honey-mixture in a 
brass vessel with a cover of brass. The bridegroom accepts the 
couch and sitting thereon says, ‘I am the highest one among my 
peoples as the sun is among the shining ones. Here I tread on 
whosoever infests me’.^ On this occasion the guest of honour, 
accepting his dues from the father-in-law, makes a statement wherein 
he publicly declares that he is the fittest match for the bride. 

Marriage a New Bond 

Some of the most important items of the nuptials are those 
which symbolize that marriage creates a new bond between the 
bride and the bridegroom. They arc united like two young plants, 
which are uprooted from two different plots and are transplanted 
into a new one. They have to rear up this union by de(h‘cating 
their entire energy in the direction of their common interest and 
ideal. One such item is Samanjana or ‘Anointment’.^ The father 
of the bride is required to anoint the pair While this ceremony 
is being performed, the bridegroom recites the verse, 'May the 
Visvedevah, may the Waters unite our hearts. May Matarisva, 
may Dhatr, may iJestr join us’.® The anointment is symbolical 
of ‘ Sneha ’ or love and consequently of the union of the pair. Another 
ceremony of this t 3 q)e is the Panigrahana or the ‘ Grasping o4 the 
Bride’s Hand The bridegroom seizes the right hand of the 
bride with the verse, ‘I seize thy hand for the sake of happiness, 
that thou mayest live to old age with me, thy husband. Bhaga, 
Aryama, Savitr, gods have given thee to me, that we may rule over 
the household. This I am. That art thou. That art thou, this 
am I. The Saman am I, the Rk thou; the Heaven I, the Earth 
thou. Come let us marry’.® This ceremony is symbolical of 
physical bond between the husband and the wife. The next 
ceremony of this kind is the Hrdayasparsa or ‘ Touching the Heart 


1 etc. Ibii., 1 , 3. 9. 

a Ibid., I, 4. 15. 

wmr ^ ^ ^ig 1 Ibid. 

* Atharvaveda, XIV, i. 49; Aivalayana G.S., I, 7. 3; Gobhila G.S., II, a. 16. 
» Ibid. 
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of tl^e Bride The husband touches the heart of the bride reaching 
over her right shoulder with the words, 'Into my will I take thy 
heart; thy mind shall dwell in my mind; in my word thou shall 
rejoice with all thy heart: May Prajapati join thee to me’.* This 
performance indicates that marriage is not only the physical union 
of two persons but also the union of two hearts or souls. The heart 
is the centre of feelings. By touching it the husband symbolically 
tries to rouse the soft emotions of the wife and make them flow 
out to meet his own and thus to create a real union in the psychic 
world. One more ceremony may be mentioned in this connection. 
In the Sthalipaka or the ‘Common f)inner’® the husband makes 
the wife eat the mess of cooked food with the words, 'I add breath 
to thy breath, bones to thy bones, flesh to thy flesh, skin to thy 
skin’."* Here both the tnaterial and the vital selves of the husband 
and the wife are united. 

Marriage a Permanent and Stable Union 

Marriage is not a temporar}'^ contract to serve the momentary 
physical demand or to enjoy good company for some time and then 
to lapse at the slightest inconvenience. It is a permanent union 
which stands various vicissitudes in life only to grow stronger and 
more stable. This fact has been symbolized by a number of cere- 
monies in the Hindu Nuptials. In the Asmarohana or ‘ Mounting 
the Stone ' ® ceremony the husband makes the wife tread on a 
stone repeating the verse, ' Tread on this stone ; like a stone be firm ’.® 
Stone is a symbol of firmness and strength. The wife is exhorted 
to be adamantine in her conjugal fidelity. Another ceremony 
of this class is Dhruvadarsana or ‘hooking at the Pole Star’.’' 
In the night the bridegroom shows to the bride the Pole Star with 
the verse, ‘Firm art thou; I see thee the firm one. Firm be thou 
with me, O thriving one. To me Brhaspati has given thee obtaining 
offsprings through me, thy husband, live with me a hundred 
autumns’.* Here two things are indicated. Firstly, the wife should 
be as firm and fixed as the Pole Star is amidst innumerable moving 
bodies in the firmament. Secondly, the union should last for a 
hundred years which is the normal span of human life. Thus the 


^ Paraskara G.S., I, 8. 8. 

2 ini *nf t w t Ibid. 

• Paraskara G.S., I. ii. 5. * etc. Ibid. 

® ^amkhyayana G.S., I, 3. 19. * fiBKT wa 1 Ibid. 

1 Paraskara G.S., I, 8. 10. * ua wi aiWTfi?, etc. Ibid. 
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firm and life-long companionship is the objective in view. This 
aspect of marriage is highly prized and the husband prays to the 
goddess Sarasvati to protect it: ‘Sarasvati, promote this under- 
taking, O gracious one, bountiful one, thou whom will siug first of 
all that is,; in whom what is; has been born; in whom this whole 
world dwells — that song I will sing today, which will be the highest 
glory of women 

Biological Symbolism of Marriage 

The primary function of marriage is racial, that is, the conti- 
nuity of the race through the procreation of children. In the Hindu 
nuptials, there are various ceremonies that point out this fact and 
intend to make the union fruitful, to aveit the dangers associated 
with the sexual intercourse and to facilitate the various stages of 
the process of generation. After accepting the bride formally given 
away by her father, the bridegroom puts a very significant question 
to the guardian of the girl. ‘ Who has given this bride to me ? ' 
The answer is, ‘Kama or the God of Kove'.^ It means that the 
basic desire to exist through jirogeny is mainly responsible for 
marriage. In another place we find a reference to the biological 
development of the bride, her preparedness for a married life and 
consequent procreation of children. The bridegroom reminds the 
bride, ‘First Soma bad thee for his bride; the Gamdharva had thee 
next; Agni was thy third husband; thy fourth husband am I, born 
of man. Soma gave thee to Gaihdharva; the Gamdharva gave to 
Agni; and Agni has given thee to me for wealth and so^|s'.® 
These verses are explained by Sayana thus, ‘While yet desire 
for sexual intercourse has not arisen Soma enjoys the girl; when it 
has just begun the Gandharva takes her; and at marriage transfers 
her to Agni, from whom man obtains her (possessing capacity) 
for producing wealth and sons'.'* The Smrtis offer a clearer inter- 
pretation of the above obscure passage; ‘Soma gave them (women) 
purity; the Gamdharva bestowed sweet speech; and Agni Sarva- 
medhatva or purity. Therefore women are always in possession 
of Sarvamedhatva or purity’.® A modem writer further clarifies 
the suggestion. ‘Soma is Sasyadhipati, the Lord of the vegetable 
world; and presides also over the mind. . . The physical growth 
of the girl, including that of the hair is under the care of the god 
Soma. The mind of the girl also develops under his guidance. . . 


1 Paraskara G.S., I, 7. 2. 
» Rgveda, X, 85. 40, 41. 
* Atrismrti, 137. 


* Sayana on the above verses. 
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The Gamdharva is the master of graces. It is his function to make 
woman’s body beautiful and to add richness to her tone. Under 
his care the pelvis develop, the breasts become round and attractive. 
The eyes begin to speak the language of love and the whole body 
acquires a rich hue. His work is advanced and he hands her on 
to Agni. Who is Agni ? He is the Uord of Fire, the Lord of Agni- 
tattva. Nature is radiant with colour and joy in Spring and Summer. 
Animals breed in Spring. . . . Agni is the fructifier. It is he 
who brings about the menstrual flow and women then can bear j 
children. Agni then gives her to man, her fourth pati or lord’.^ / 
In the ‘ Grasping of the Hand ’ ceremony also the biological aspect 
of marriage is fully brought out. The bridegroom says to the bride, 
‘The Heaven am I, the Earth thou. Come let us marry. Let us 
unite our sperm. Let us beget offsprings. Let us acquire many 
sons and may they reach old age. Loving, bright with genial minds, 
may we see a hundred autumns, may we live a hundred autumns’.* 
Just as in the Vedic pantheon, the Heaven and the Earth (Dyava 
Prthivi) are the parents of gods or shining ones, so the husband 
and the wife are expected to generate a world of their own. 

Marriage should be Fruitful and Prosperous 

The nuptials symbolize not only the biological function of 
marriage but also employ a number of symbols which refer to the 
fertility and prosperity of the ‘married life. There is the Laja- 
Homa® or ‘offerings of Fried Grains into Fire’ ceremony in which 
the brother of the bride pours out of his joined hands fried grains 
mixed with Sami leaves. The bride offers them with firmly joined 
hands standing, while the bridegroom recites the verse, 'To the 
god Aryaman the girl has made sacrifice, to Agni. May he, god 
Aryaman, loosen us from here, and not from the husband’s side. 
Svaha ! ’ The girl strewing grains prayed thus, ‘ May my husband 
live long ; my relations be prosperous. SvMia ! This grain I have 
thrown into the fire ; may this bring prosperity to thee, and may it 
unite me with thee. May Agni grant us N. N. Svaha'.* Here 
grains and leaves are symbols of fruitfulness and prosperity. There 
is another ceremony which emphasizes the same thing. According 
to the Grhyasutras, a strong man snatches the bride up from the 
ground and sets her down in an eastern or northern direction on a 
red bulls’ hide with the word, ‘Here may the cows sit down, here 


1 The Aryan Marriage, pp. 26, 27. 

• w I ^ etc. Hiranyake^i G.S., 1 , 6. 20. i. 

• Paraskara G.S., I, 6. i. * Paraskara G.S., I, 6. 
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the horses, here the men. Here may sacrifice with thousand gifts, 
here may Pu^n sit down’.^ The bull, the horse, the cows, the 
men, the sacrifice are all recognized as signs of virility and fecundity. 
The idea of, and a strong desire for, a prosperous life is better ex- 
pressed in the ceremony called Saptapadi or the ‘Rite of Taking 
Seven Steps ’.2 The husband makes the wife step forward in a 
northern direction seven steps with the words, ‘One step for sap, 
two for juice, three for the prospering of wealth, four for comforts, 
i five for cattle, six for the seasons. Friend, be with seven steps 
1 (united to me). So be thou devoted to me’.® 

Marriage a Crisis : Removal of Evil Influences 

Marriage is the most critical event in the life of a man and ushers 
in quite a new era in his life. It establishes a novel relation between 
two persons, which is attended by many anticipations, hopes and 
fears. In the nuptials various attempts are made to remove the 
dangers (associated with the crisis of marriage). The father of the 
bride, while making the pair face each other, exhorts her in the 
following words: ‘Be thou of benign and pleasing eyes; never 
cherish an evil design against your husband; be kind and wel- 
wisliing to cattle and others dependent like them ; be always cheerful 
and prosperous ; be the mother of heroic sons ; sacrifice to the gods ; 
be happy, be auspicious to us, bipeds and quadrupeds’.'* The first 
fears and doubts are about the bride who is to form the nucleus of 
the home and has to deal not only with her husband but also with 
his dependents and cattle. In relation with all these she is expedted 
to be affectionate, kind and generous. In the Rastrabhrta sacrifice 
bridegroom seeks protection from important .gods and Fathers 
against all possible dangers which might be lurking in a married 
life. He says, ‘Bet Fire, the Lord of creatures protect me, let 
Indra the Lord of the Great protect me; let Yama, the Lord of the 
Farth, protect me . . . ’.® In the Abhisincana, ‘Sprinkling of 
water ' ® ceremony, the waters are requested to ensure a perfect 
health and all-round peace: ‘Let the waters, which are auspicious, 
the most auspicious, peaceful the most peaceful, be health-giving 
medicine to you’.’ Then there is a Sumamgate (Auspicious) 
ceremony in which the bridegroom invites the assembled guests 
and relatives to bless her with the following words: ‘Auspicious 
ornaments does this woman wear, come to her and behold her. 

’ Paraskara G.S., I, 8. lo. * Ibid., I, 8. i. * Ibid. , 

* Ibid., I, 4 17. 5 Ibid., 1 , 5. 7-11. 

« Ibid., I. 8. 5. ’ lUd. 
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Having brought luck to her, go away back to your houses’.* At the 
close of the nuptials there is a ceremony, called Caturthi- Karma,* 
which is performed on the fourth day after marriage. The 
husband offers oblations with the verses, ‘ Agni ! Expiation ! 
Thou art the expiation of the gods. I, the Brahmana, entreat 
thee, desirous of protection. The substance that dwells in her, 
that brings death to her husband, that extirpate in her. Svaha!'* 
Next he sprinkles water on the bride with the words, ‘The evil 
substances that dwell in thee, that bring death to thy husband, 
children, cattle, house and fame, that I change into one that brings 
death to thy paramour. Thus live with me to an old age’.* In 
all these ceremonies the critical nature of marriage and the dangers 
attendant thereon are realized and attempts are made to remove 
them. Here one thing particularly is noteworthy. The bride is 
supposed to be more susceptible to dangers than the bridegroom 
and, therefore, she is the centre of auspicious ceremonies. 

Marriage not a Licence 

The fact that marriage is not a passport for sexual indulgence 
but a human institution aiming at moderation in the conjugal life, 
has been emphasized at the end of the nuptials, when the Triratra- 
vrata or the ‘Observance of Continence for Three Nights'® is 
undertaken. ‘Through a period of three nights they shall eat no 
saline food, they shall sleep on the ground; they shall refrain from 
the sexual intercourse through one year, or at least three nights’.® 
The symbolism of this observance seems to be to give a lesson in 
moderation to the married couple. 

Marriage a Social Change and a Sacrifice 

The nuptials in their utterances, promises, hopes and fears 
symbolize a great social transition in the life of the bride and the 
bridegroom. They are no longer irresponsible youths depending 
for their bread and views on their parents. The seriousness of life 
dawns upon them. They forsake their old families to form a new 
one. They have to run an independent home, to earn their own 
livelihood, to procreate children and to discharge their obligations 
towards gods. Fathers and the creatures of the world. This is the 
life of responsibilities and cares. 


* Paraskara O.S., I, 8. 9. ® Apastamba G.S., 8. 8; Khadira G.S., I, 4. 22. 

• Piraskara G.S., I, ir. 2. * Ibid. 

} Ibid., I, 8. 21. • Ibid. 
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Thus the general function of nuptial symbolism is to cover all 
the aspects of married life. The biological significance, the critical 
nature, the physical and mental union of the couple, moderation, 
the social transition and sacrifice — these are the main • features 
of the Hindu nuptials. They have been symbolically suggested 
but not described in transparent prose, because conveyed through 
symbols, they are better emphasized and become more eloquent 
and telling. 

R. B. Pandey. 


THE NANDAS AND THE MAURYAS FROM TAMIL 

SOURCES 

I. On the Nandas 

The Sangam Literature of the Tamils is con.sidered to be a 
valuable source of information to ancient south Indian History. It 
is equally valuable in throwing a flood of light on the North Indian 
History as well. Among the ^angam works, the most valuable 
anthologies are the Ahananuru and the Purananuru. A ^angam 
celebrity like Mamulanar has occasion to refer to the Nandas and 
their great wealth. At the same breath he makes mention of the 
Maury as whom he designates vamba or ‘the new’. It is almost 
certain that this great poet Mamulanar was a contemporary of 
Bindusara, if not of Asoka. There is a significant line in Aham, 

251. 

Nandan verukkai eaitimim marra. 

If we read this, with another passage by the same author 
Palpukal nirainda Velpor Nandar 
Sirmiku Patalik Kulik-Kangai 
Nirmutar Karanda uidiyan Kollo (Aham 265) 

there is a strong confirmation that the reference is undoubtedly 
to the imperial Nandas who occupied the throne of Magadha at 
Pataliputra before the Maury as. In the second passage there is a 
definite mention of Patali, and this Patali cannot be anything else 
than Pataliputra, the rich capital of the great Nandas whose valour 
and wealth are a matter for praise by the Tamil poet. This passage 
is important from more than one standpoint. It states that the 
Nandas had lavished their capital with their magnificent riches, > 
and even hoarded some of their wealth in the city. For the poet 
tells us with regret that such immense riches had been swept away 
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by the floods of the Ganges. This is an additional information 
wfiich has been well corroborated by the archaeologist. Below the 
bottom of the Gupta walls, we observe a belt of virgin soil eight 
feet thick distributed evenly over the floor. This cannot be except 
by floods of an unprecedented character, because ‘ the soil is Ganges 
silt and virgin’. In the light of the remarks by the archaeologist 
we have no hesitation to credit the testimony of the Tamil Sangam 
poet. When he wrote, he did not draw from his imagination but 
he made a statement of fact. 

The archaeologist has further recorded another catastrophe 
that befell the Patali capital. It was fire. Black ash and charcoal 
lying like a pall over the Mauryan structures are evidences of their 
destruction by an outbreak of fire. This incident is not noted 
by Mamulanar. Evidently Mamulanar did not live when this 
incident of fire took place at Pataliputra. It was at a later stage 
and possibly before the Guptas put up their walls (see for details 
my Mauryan Polity — Madras University, pp. 61-63). This only 
shows that the Nanda sway was felt even in ^stant Tamil kingdoms 
and that there was frequent intercourse, mostly commercial and 
cultural, between North and South in the epoch of the Nandas, who 
were themselves very prosperous. 

II. On the Maury as 

That Sangam poet Mamulanar seems to have had an liistorical 
bent of mind. His reference to the Nanda rule and capital is re- 
markable enough. Much more remarkable is his pointed reference 
to the new dynasty of the Mauryas. He speaks of ‘Makelu tanai 
vamba moriyar’ (Aham 251). He refers to the Moriyar in another 
passage (Aham 281). The burden of the song in these passages 
is the recording of the fact of a Mauryan invasion to the South. 
The Mauryan army consisted chiefly of the war-chariot. 

Vinporu neduvarai iyalter moriyar 
Ponpunai tikiri tiritarak kuraitta 
Varai .... (Aham 69). 

The above lines are by another poet of the Sangam age, Paran- 
korranSr by name. In their expedition to the south which was 
interspersed by hills and mountains, the main arm of the Mauryan 
army was the chariot. No doubt horses and elephants are mentioned 
as following the imperial army. But the war chariot figures pro- 
minently. Three poets have referred to this incident — MamulanSr, 
Parankoffanar and Attiraiyanar. The contribution of AttiraiyanSr 
is found in the anthology of Puyam (Puyam, 175). All of them refer 
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independently to the Mauryan war chariot. Besides demonstrating 
the value and use of a chariot for purposes of war, in ancient times, 
its application especially in mountain tracts is noteworthy. The 
war chariot was the tank of Hindu warfare. That this amiy must 
have been accompanied by a number of sappers and miners is evident 
from the fact that the hard rocks of the hills were cut down so as 
to get free passage for the chariot wheels. To cut down rocks and 
get a clear pathway for the chariot and the army to pass freely 
must have been a work of great magnitude and toil for the hardy 
sappers and miners of the Mauryan army. The chariot was adorned 
with flying banners and a lofty umbrella. The umbrella was an 
insignia of Hindu royalty and was an unfailing .sign of an emperor 
(Cakravartin). 

From the Aham, 251, we are to infer that the Kosar, a South 
Indian tribe were friendly to the imperial Maury'as. They helped 
the North Indian army in their march to the heart of the Tamilagam. 
For it is said that the drums during the battle were sounded on the 
Podiyil hill. This was in the ancient Pandyan kingdom. The 
stanza further tells us that it was the king of Mohur who was not 
willing to accept the suzerainty of the Mauryas. The Mohur chief- 
tain was apparently a samanta chief, ruling independently of the 
three Tamil kingdoms. There has been constant warfare between 
this chief and the Tamil kings. We see in the ^ilappadikaram that 
Senguttuvan had a successful engagement with the then chief of 
Mohur, Pajaiyan by name. I have identified the Kosar with 
Satyaputras of Asoka (Ind. Culture, Vol. I, Pt. Ill, pp. 493jr96). 
They had earned a name for speaking truth and truth only. The^' 
aided the Mauryan army in their defeat of this recalcitrant chief 
of Mohur who challenged the emperor of North India. The Kosar 
were not the only allies of the Mauryas. The verse 281, Aham, 
refers to the help given by another South Indian tribe Vadukar. 
The chief war weapon of the Vadukar was the arrow. The poet 
says that the Vadukar formed the vanguard of the Mauryan army 
invading the South, 

Muranmiku vadukar munnura moriyar. 

Who the Vadukar were cannot be exactly determined. The literal 
meaning of the term Vadukar is the ‘people of the north’. This 
north is only north of the Tamilagam. In the Sangam age the 
northern limit of the Tamil country proper was the Tirupati hills; 
a portion of South Mysore and even a part of the present South 
Canara formed the North-Western boundary of the Tamil country. 
Those who resided beyond these borders were generally named 
Vadukar by the Tamils. This means that the Vadukar can be 
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identified partly with the Kanarese people and partly with the 
Teiugus. This is further attested by the testimony of the Sans- 
kritists who define Dravida as the land occupied by the Tamils 
and Malayalis of the West coast. Neither the Andhra country 
nor the Kanarese formed a part of the ancient Dravida desa. -This 
perhaps explains why the Vadukar and the Kosar readily enlisted 
themselves in the rank and file of the imperial Mauryan army as 
against the Tamil chief. But for the help given by these South 
Indian tribes, it would not have been pos.sible for the Mauryau 
conqueror to penetrate the far south. 

The next question is who was the Mauryan Emperor who led 
this expedition to the south. It cannot be Asoka, for from both 
literary and epigrapliical evidences he made no new conquest, 
except his recoiiqucst of Kalinga. And further Asoka ’s inscriptions 
give us definitely what the boundary limits of his empire were. 
Therefore it is reasonable to assume that a predecessor of Asoka 
was responsible for the exten.sion of the Empire in the south. The 
possibility that it might have been Chandragupta Maurya has to be 
ruled out. For he had enough and more engagements nearer home 
and in the distant North-West. He was more anxious to consoli- 
date what he had gained than to enter fresh conquests. Therefore 
it must be Bindusara who was responsible for the Deccan and 
South Indian expeditions. It can be said without any fear of 
contradiction that Bindusara carried his army to the very south, and 
became the ally of the Tamil Kings. This was kept up by his well- 
known successor Asoka. 

V. R. Ramachandka Dikshitar. 


THE PREDECESSORS OF THE GUPTAS IN MAGADHA 

In spite of the research work done during the last hundred years, 
there are still some dark periods in the realm of ancient Indian 
History. One such period is the history of Magadha after the dis- 
memberment of the Mauryan empire and before the rise of the Guptas. 
What we know from Puranas does not throw much light on the 
subject. According to their testimony Mauryan dynasty was 
supplanted in c. 184 B.C. by Pusyamitra 6unga, who then usurped 
the throne. The 6unga dynasty lasted for 112 years, and then the 
Kanvayanas or Kanvas seized power in about 72 B.C. ; they in 
turn, after a brief rule of 45 years, were uprooted by the Andhras 
in or about 29 B.C. Then we hear about Guptas when Chandra- 
gupta I came to Magadhan throne in 320 A.D. 
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Pusyamitra’s dominion extended up to the Punjab in the 
North and the Narmada in the South. Pataliputra continued to be 
rmperial seat. After him we do not know anything about Magadha 
with certitude. In the reign of his son Agnimitra, Magadha ceased 
to be the leader of Indian nations and Pataliputra the metropolis of 
India, Vidisa in eastern Malwa is seen in prominence, but there 
is nothing to show that Magadlia was ever excluded from his do- 
mains. That the Kanvayanas (successors of the ^ungas) ruled 
\ over Magadha is generally recognized ^ but about Andhras scholars 
Ir differ in their views. Raychaudhury does not think it probable 
that they ruled in Magadha proper® but others acknowledge their 
conquest of Magadha in the first century B.C.® But their rule over 
Magadha till the rise of the Guptas has not been acknowledged by 
any .scholar at all. 

In the absence of any definite evidence about the political 
history of Magadha, the century preceded the rise of the Guptas 
has been reconstructed on mere surmises. Relying on I-tsing’s 
testimony, which is based on hearsay, some believe that Patali- 
putra comprised in the territories of Chandragupta Ts ancestors.* 
Vincent Smith is of opinion that L/ichclihavis were ruling over it^; 
while R. D. Banerjee says that it was ruled by some Scythian 
Satrap or by some chief of Magadha who had alliance with the later 
Great Kushanas of Muttra or the Punjab.® 

My recent studies have brought to light certain interesting 
facts, wliich render all t^ese views untenable and show that the 
Andhras were undoubtedly the rulers of the Magadha at the time 
of the Guptas’ rise. ' 

Kaliyuga-rdj-Vfittdnta of the Bhavishyottara Purdna is a valuable 
treatise on the post-Bharata history of India, but so far scholars 
had paid no attention to its merit. It reveals some interesting facts 
about the Guptas and the rulers immediately preceding them. 
According to it, an Andhra king named Chandrasri was the ruler 
of Magadha, who was related to Chandragupta, son of Ghatotkacha- 
gupta (i.e. Chandragupta I of Gupta dynasty) through his wife. 
The wives of these two were sisters of Bichchhavi descent. Chandra- 
gupta was appointed commander-in-chief of the Magadhan army 


* N. N. Ghosh: Early History of India, p. 200; Jayachandra Vidyalankar: 
Bhartiya Itihas ki ruprekka, p. 768. 

* H. C. Raychaudhury ; Political History of Ancient India, p. 334. 

® R. D. Ban^ee: The age of the Imperial Guptas, p. 5-6; Jayachandra 
Vidyalankar Bhartiya Itihas ki ruprekha, p. 796. • 

* R. S. Tripathi: History of Ancient India, p. 239. 

® V. Smith: Early History of India (4th edition), p. 295. 

® R. D. Banerjee; The Age of the Imperial Guptas, pp. 2, 5. 
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with the help of his wife’s relatives, i.e. Lichchhavis, and later was 
promoted to the post of rastriyasyMaka (?). He killed the king 
Chandrasri on the instigation of his queen, his sister-in-law; and 
then rebelled against her ajid killed her son Puloma and usurped 
the throne and ousted the Andhras.* And again it refers to Chan- 
drasri Satakarni, known as Vasisthiputra, as ruhng for three years 
and his son Puloma as ruling for seven years under the regency 
of Chandragupta, son of Ghatotkachagupta (i.e. Chandragupta I of 
Gupta dynasty).® Thus we are informed that the king ruling 
over Magadha before Guptas was Chandrasri Satakarni Vasis^i- 
putra and he had a minor son Puloma. 

The Kaumiidi-mahotsava, a play by Vajjika,® refers one Sun- 
daravarman, as the ruler of Magadlia, having his capital at Pa^ali- 
putra. He had an adopted son Chandasena, who had a marriage 
alliance with the lyichchhavis. With their help he besieged Patali- 
putra and his adoi)tive father was killed and he won the throne for 
himself. Sundaravarman had a son named Kalyanavarman. On 
the death of the king the prince was shifted to the hills of Kish- 
kindha by his faithfud ministers. When he attained majority, he 
came back to Magadha, defeated Chandasena and ascended the 
throne. 


1 I 

1 

. . . , • . • • • • 

n 

As quoted by Dr. M. Krishnamachariar in the History of Classical Sanskrit 
Literature, Introduction, p. cii-ciii. 

* ^ ft ftf^t 1 

wnsr g fsuft 1 

5%^ rrrftw: 11 

Ibid 

* Journal of Andhra Research Society, Vols. II and III; Dakshina Bharatiya 
Sanskrit Series. 
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Jayaswal thinks that the authoress of the play was a con- 
temporary witness of the events described in the play. A historical 
drama cannot be taken as true in every detail, but at the same time 
it cannot be denied that it has usually some substratum <of facts. 
The names might be fictitious but the characters can undoubtedly 
be taken as the personalities of the time. 

If we minutely scrutinize the description given in the Kaliyuga- 
rdj-Vfittania and the Kaumudt-mahotsava we find that the throne 
of Magadha was usurped by a relative of the ruler, who had marriage 
I alliance with the hichctihavis. The ruler was killed and his minor 
son ruled for some time and then he was also killed. Having these 
facts before us, we may identify Chandragupta, Chandrasri and 
Puloma of Kaliyuga-rdj-Vrittdnta with Chandasena, Sundarvarman 
and Kalyanavarman 01 Kaumudl-mahotsava respectively. 

In Kaumudl-mahotsava Kalyanavarman is referred as Karni- 
putra.' Here Karni undoubtedly refers to Sundarvarman and it 
is most likely the abbreviation of ^atakarni. We know ^atakarni 
is the name of Puloma’s father. Thus Sundarvarman may positively 
be recognized as Chandrasri Satkarni of Kaliyuga-rdj-Vfittdnta and 
his son Kalyanavarman with I’uloma. About Chandragupta of 
Kaliyuga-rdja-Vrittdnta the mention of Ghatotkachagupta as his 
father is self evidence that he was no other than Chandragupta 
I of Gupta dynasty. Jayaswal has also identified Chandasena of 
Kaumudl-mahotsava with Chandragupta I of Gupta dynasty, who 
is identical with the Chandragupta of Kaliy^iga-rdja-Vrittanta. 

Thus from two independent sources we come to know that the 
Guptas usurped the throne of Magadha from the Andhras, and %he 
rulers of the dynasty, contemporaries to him were Chandrasri Sata- 
karni and Puloma. 

Satavahanas are called Andhras in the Puranas and they call 
themselves as Satakarni. P'urther we know from the Matsya- 
purdna that Chandraki Satakarni and Pulahmavi were the last 
rulers of the dynasty. All these facts lead one to identify them 
with the Andhra rulers of Magadha referred to above. 

Now it is clear that the last two rulers of the ^atavahana 
dynasty were contemporary to Chandragupta I ; and leaves no groimd 
to doubt that prior to the rise of the Guptas and after the fall of 
Kanvas, the Satavahanas were ruling over Magadha down to c. 
315A.D. 

The genealogy and chronology of Satavahana dynasty is still a 
problem, which has not yet been satisfactorily solved. According 
to the Matsya-purdna the SatavahanaS ruled for about four centuries 
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an,d a half and for 300 years according to V dyu-furana. The number 
of rulers in the dynasty also varies from 17 to 30 in various manu- 
scripts of the Puranas.^ Moreover, some new names, unknown from 
any other sources, have come to light from their coins.® So it is 
not easy to assign any period to any niler of this dynasty with any 
amount of certitude. The date of the fall of Kinvas is known to 
be c. 29 B.C. This must be the date of Simuka, the founder of the 
Satavahana dynasty. Btit, at the same time, there may be possi- 
bility that he ascended the throne earlier — say sometime about 
the middle of first century B.C.® The period between the accession 
of Simuka and that of the accession of Chandragupta I (320 A.D.) 
is not far from the Pauranic assignment to Satavahana reign; and 
it may be taken as correct. In the circumstances there is nothing 
which could bar the recognition of the contemporaneity of the 
last rulers of this dynasty and of Chandragupta I of Gupta dynasty. 

Parmeshwari lyAE Gupta. 


CANDESVARA’S indebtedness to BALLALA SENA 

• • 

We have discussed elsewhere Candc^vara’s indebtedness to 
Aniruddha Bhatta * and to Sridatta.® Now we are going to discuss 
Candesvara’s indebtedness to Ballala Sena, a Hindu King of Bengal 
who floiirished iu the latter half of the twelfth century and produced 
four works on Dharmasastra, one of which has been fully published, 
another partially published and the remaining two of which are 
known only from references in his pubhshed works. The fully 
published work is the AdbhtUasdgara “ and the partially published 
work is the Ddnasdgara,’’ wlule the unpublished works which seem 
to have been lost are the Acdrasagara and Pratisthdsdgara. The 
partially printed edition of the Ddnasdgara is based * upon the 
three Calcutta MSS. of the same, one of wliich belongs to the Society’s 
collection of the Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal and has, therefore. 


1 H. C. Raychaudhuri : Political History of Ancient India, pp. 337-39. 

® Journal of Numismatic Society of India, Vol. 11 , p. 85. 

* R. S. Tripathi: History of Ancient India, pp. 191-92. 

* J.B.O.R.S. ,Noi. XXIII (1937), pp. 138-142. 

* N.I.A., Vol. V (1942), pp. 36-38. 

* Published by Prabhakari & Co., Benares, 1905. 

® Edited with Bengali introduction and translation, by S. C. Kaviratna, • 
Calcutta (1914-1919) (pp. 1-16, 1-316) Ujp to pahcalahgalamahad&na. 

® Vide p. 3 of the Bengali introduction of the same. 
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not been described by the late MM. Haraprasad Shastri in his Des- 
criptive Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS. of the Government of India 
Collection, Vol. Ill (1925) and the remaining two of which are 
deposited in two private libraries of Calcutta. The MS. of the 
Ddnasdgara, existing in the India Office Collection of London, has 
been so fully described in the I.O. Catalogue that it has helped 
Mr. (now Mahamahopadhyaya) P. V. Kane to draw pointed attention 
of the scholars in his History of Dharmasdstra, Vol, I,^ to the 
invaluable merit of the Ddnasdgara in checking the contents of the 
extant Puranas. Dr. R. C. Hazra who acted up to the advice* of 
Mahamahojiadhyaya Kane in fixing the chronology of the Puranas 
by producing his ‘Studies in Ptiranic records on Hindu rites and 
customs,’^ consulted the India Office MS. of the Ddnasdgara which 
helped him in checking the contents of the extant puranas as pre- 
viously indicated b^" Mr. Kane. But neither Mr. Kane nor Dr. 
Hazra has utilized or even mentioned the Calcutta edition of the 
Ddnasdgara, wliich, though incomplete, was published in Devanagari 
script and earlier than the works of both. Rao Bahadur K. V. 
Rangaswami Aiyangar who has recently edited the Brhaspatismrti * 
and Krtyakaipataru ® in the Gaekwad’s Oriental Series has utilized 
the Calcutta edition of the Ddnasdgara in the former and the R.A.S.B. 
MS. of the same in the latter work. He has thus drawn for the first 
time attention to the partially printed edition of the work and its 
full MS., deposited in the library of the R.A.S.B. 

We shall now consider Cande.svara’s indebtedness to BallMa 
Sena. Now as Candesvara has quoted Ball^la Sena’s Ddnasdgara 
and no other work in his Krtyaratndkara only, so our study'^vill 
concern itself with the enumeration and identification of the quota- 
tions from Ballala Sena’s Ddnasdgara in Candesvara’s Krtyaratnd- 
kara. The index to the Krtyaratndkara ® (p. 641) contains five 
entries against the Ddnasdgara and six against Sdgara, which is an 
obvious abbreviation of Ddnasdgara and I have found out six more 
quotations from Sdgara or Ddnasdgara in the Krtyaratndkara . But 
as the major portion of the Ddnasdgara is as yet unpublished and as 
the R.A.S.B. MS. is at present unavailable, so I have contented 
myself in tracing six only of these seventeen quotations in the 
paribhdsa chapter of the same (pp. 93-122 of the partially printed 
edition) which corresponds so closely with the same chapter of the 


* Vide p. 340. 

* History of Dharma&astra , Vol. I (1930), p. 162. 

® Published by the Dacca University, 1940. » 

* No. LXXXV. 1941. 

6 Vol. V, No. XCII, 1941. 

* Edited by MM. Kamala-Krishna Smritilirtha, B.I., 1925.- ’ 
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Kfj^yaratndkara (pp. 45-79) in the enumeration and arrangement 
of topics, quotation of texts and interpretations that not only the 
six identified quotations but the whole chapter of the Kftyaratna- 
kara seems to be a faithful copy of the same chapter of the Ddna- 
sdgara with sUght variations. So the mention of the several topics 
of the paribhdsa chapter of the two works will not be out of place 
here. The identified quotations from the Ddnasdgara in the Krtya- 
ratndkara are also appended below. 

D.S. K.R. 

1. PanMasa in general .. pp. 93-100 = pp. 45-50. 

2. Paribhdsa for Expiatory rites 

for small lapses pp. 100-103 = pp. 50-52. 

3. ,, ,, Rites for invalid 

Iversons . . pp. 103-4 = PP- 52-3. 

4. „ ,, Rites for fasting pp. 104-7 = PP- 53-7- 

5. ,, ,, Rites for noctur- 

nal eating . . pp. 107-8 = pp. 57-9. 

6. ,, ,, Rites for oblation 

to the sacred fire pp. 108-112 = pp. 59-62. 

7. ,, ,, Rites for mutter- 

ing prayers . . pp. 113-5 = pp. 62-5. 

8 & 9. ,, ,, .Articles and 

grains . . p. 116 = pp. 65-9. 

10-12. ,, ,, Seven kinds of 

rice, all grains 

and aU scents . . p. 117 = pp. 69-71. 

^3-15- ” 0 f^oms, flavours 

and minerals . . p. 118 = pp. 71-2. 

16. ,, ,, Substitutes in the 

absence of prin- 
cipal articles . . pp. 119-20 = pp. 73-6. 

17. „ ,, Weights and 

measures . . pp. 120-122 = pp. 76-7. 

18 & 19. ,, ,, Incense and light (wanting in 

D.S.) pp. 77-9. 

Abbreviations 

I.O. = India Ofiice (London). 

R.A.S.B. = Royal Asiatic Society of Bengal (Calcutta). 

D.S. = Danasagara. 

K.R. = K^tyaratnakara. 

B.I. = Bibhotheca Indica (Calcutta). 
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Appen'dix of the Quotations 

K.R. D.S. 

1. p. 46 =p. 94 — . . . . i 

(D.S. reads 

2. p. 50 = p. lOO — HTITT! I 

3. p. 51 =p. 102 — n Tftt ^THTT! I 

4- P- 54 = P- 105— I 

5. pp. 56-7=p. 107 — g 

6. p. 61 =p. rij — ^psfwjqrftv: ^smpTT^prxf^ ^hjtu i 


Note 

It is generally believed ^ that Ballala Sena composed four works 
on Dharmasastra, viz. the Ddnasdgara Adhhutasdgara, Xcdrasdgara 
and Pratisthdsdgara , the MS»S. of the former two being extant and the 
existence of the latter two being inferred from the verses 53 and 5O 
of the Ddnasdgara (p. ti of the printed edition). But I have come 
across the mention of a fifth work of the name of Vratasdgara in 
two places of the partially printed edition of the Ddnasdgara 
(pp. 94 and 107) . Tlie first mention is just after ( ist identified 

quotation) and occurs in the sentence 

while the second mention is found in the fifth identified quotation, 
the relevant position being ?r?r^rTir^^rgi3W5tf^-^JT?r^TrrTH° 1 

Bhabatosh Bhattacharya. 


1 Vide History of Dharmaiastra, Vol I (1930), p. 340: History of Bengal, 
Vol. I (1943), p. 353 (published by Dacca University) 
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JAINAGURU MAHAVIRA (Pracyavani Mandira Sarvajanin GranthamSl§ 

Series, Dvitlya Puspa), by Dr. Bimala Churn Law. 1944. 

It is a nice little book dealing with the life and teachings of 'Mahavira, the 
well-known founder of Jainism The book consists of two chapters and in the first 
chapter the author has ably discussed such important topics as the date of Mahavira's 
attainment of Nirvana, his influence upon his discijflcs, his age, his equal treatment 
towards the hhikkhus and bhikkhnnis, etc. The second chapter which is devoted to 
the discussion of important religious instruction of Mahavira is very well-written. 
The author has been successful in giving a clear and lucid account of Mahavira’s 
doctrine The difficult problems of Jainism such as Syadviida, Kriydvdda, NirU- 
varavddn, Aviyui^varavada, Ni'^krivihulda, Adrstavdda, jhdna, dariayta and caritra, 
]iva and ajiva, bandha, papa and puma, dsnwa, samvava, nirjard, mok^a, siddhi, 
karma, lesyd, etc , have received due consideration in this book A brief account 
of some of tlie important Jain men and women has been given in the Appendix. 
An index has been given to facilitate the study of the subject 

This is the first and the most successful attempt to write in Bengali a book on 
IVIahavira and his doctrine We can safely and strongly recommend this little book 
tQ all those interested in Jainism. 

S. Kar. 

A HISTORY OF THE CANONICAL LITERATURE OF THE JAINAS, 

by H R Kapadia. Surat, 1941 

This book consists of seven chapters dealing with the genesis of the Jaina 
Scriptures, classification of the Agajnas, redaction of the Jaina Canon, the extinct 
Agamas of the Jainas, the extant Agamas of the Jainas, the Canonical Kxegetical 
Literature, Comparison and K valuation There are two indices which are useful 
All these chapters are very helpful and informative and give suifleient evidence to 
author’s sound knowledge of the subject He has refrained from building up 
untenable theories and doubtful hypotheses The author ought to have given a 
detailed summary of some of the important Jain books in order to make this work 
more useful. Yet we welcome the publication of this book which will no doubt be a 
valuable guide in studying Jainism. 

T. N. Chakravartty. 

NAYADHAMMAKAHAO (the sixth Ahga of the Svetamvara Jain Canon), 

critically edited by Prof. N. V. Vaidya. Fergusson College, Poona, 1940. 

The author has removed a long-felt want by editing this important Jain text 
with a list of variant readings given at the end He has made use of the five manu- 
scripts preserved in the library of the Bhandarkar Oriental Re.search Institute. This 
sixth Afiga is divided into two SuyakkhandJias named as Nay a and Dhammakahd, 
the former has ig sub*divisions and the latter has ten, each is called as Vagga, which 
also has subdivisions. This work contains didactic and religious narratives which are 
useful. It is no doubt a readable edition and in the second edition we expect from 
the editor some important extracts from the commentary of Abhayadeva Suri to 
be published along with the texts, which are absolutely necessary for a better 
understanding. 

H. P. G. 
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Dr. W. Stede. — The new magazine is a very admirable undertaking, em- 
bodying the best product of intellect of our Indian colleagues and fellow students. 
I cannot but pay the highest tribute of admiration to this new publication. 

Dr. F. O. Schrader. — . . . admirable . . . shows the high standard which is 
expected of a scientific journal and astonishes one by the richness of its contents. 

Mons. Louis Finot. — . . . full of interesting matter and forebodes a bright 
future. My best congratulations for this success ! 

Dr. M. Winternitz. — I congratulate you and your collaborators on the 
publication of No. 3 of Indian Culture which is again full of interesting matter 
relating to various branches of Indology. 

Dr. Louis de la Vallee Poussin. — . . . contains many good things. I am 
much interested by the remarks of Prof. Winternitz on the Sramana-Literature. 
It is the most interesting and useful journal for philosophy and history. 

Dr. A. B. Keith. — It is a most interesting number and if the standard of 
achievement is maintained you will have secured a very valuable addition to the 
number of scholarly periodicals issued in India. 

Dr. F. W. Thomas, CJ.E . — May I take this opportu4rity of expressing 
my appreciation of your Indian Culture and my congratulations upon the com- 
pletion of a whole volume, with Index and Table of Contents — a very important 
appendage? The volume contains a large number of articles of a scholarly and 
serious character and is a credit to India Many of the authors of the articles are 
old friends of mine, and I would gladly plunge into the. fray again, if I could only 
get free from my present entanglement in Central Vsian studies. You have an 
army of capable contributors. 

Dr. L. D. Barnett. — The Indian Culture, I am glad to see, still maintains 
the same high level of scholarly excellence. 

Dr. J. Przyluski.-— . . . Fine Journal 

Dr. Th. Stcherbatsky. — A splendid issue. 

Mr, Charles E. C. W. Oldham. — May I take this opportunity of con- 
gratulating you on the standard being maintained by the Indian Culture and the 
success you have achieved with this Journal. % 

Mr. G. W. Gurner, I.C.S. — ... a publication of a very high standard. 

Director, Archaeological Department, Hyderabad -Deccan. — I congra- 
tulate you heartily on the excellence of the articles published in the first number 
and I hope the standard will be maintained under your able management. 

Journal of the Andhra Historical Research Societjj (Vol. IX, Part I, 
July, 1934). — This very admirable periodical will be welcomed all over the 
country by all those who are devoted to the promotion of research into the ancient 
history of India and her great culture. The excellent character of this new Journal 
and the high standard of articles published in it, and the enterprise and devotion 
of the group of the Bengali scholars seem to make Indian Culture rightly and 
completely fill the great void created by the unfortunate discontinuance of the 
great epoch-making Journal, the Indian Antiquary. This new Journal, three 
numbers of which are before us, shows itself to be first class scientific periodical 
by the richness of its contents. Like the Indian Antiquary, it is hoped that this 
Journal also will be an impartial forum to all devoted and inspiring workers under 
the capable editorship of the distinguished and veteran savant Dr. Devadatta 
Ramkrishna Bhandarkar, who is assisted by willing and brilliant scholars like 
Dr. Barua and Dr. Bimala Churn Law. We heartily con^atulate the management 
of the Journal on the high standard of exc^ence that is attained and hope that 
by means of unsparing devotion it wlU be maintained. There is no doubt that 
iU appearance is a valuable addition to the number of scholarly journals published 
in India today. We wish it all success. 



ANCIENT LANGUAGES OF ASIA MINOR 

B\ BA^AR.RISH^A Ghosh 

Professor Suiuti Kiuiiai Cliatterji in a revealing article recently 
\n Indian ( uUh) L (Vol VIII pp ^09 522) has drawn the 
itteiition ot Indian linguist luaiis to the Hittite language winch, 
as shown b\ lum thiows a Hood ol hglil on the prclnstor> oi the 
Indo-European basic l.inguagt A ven brief description of the 
Hittite languagt was jnibhshtd b\ iik sonic \earsagoin the Journal 
of the Greater India Socutx (\ ol \ II pp <^2 lob) In the present 
paper based chietl\ on the wiiti igs ol Johannes Frieelrich 1 intend 
to tr\ to present to interested Inehin resieleis the Hitiite language 
in the seating ol tlu otiiei uieunt languages ehsceu eied at Boghaz- 
koi 

The documents troiu vehieli oui meagre, knowledge ot the ancient 
linguagcs ot Asi i Miiioi is eh lived are not ill ot the same age 
Tliey may be bro idU divide d uito two gioiips (i) Those belonging 
Jo the midelle ot the se^eond nnllenniuin B L [cuca 1400 1300) 
fioni winch is de lived oui knowledge ol Tlittite Luvian Chattish, 
Cliaiisli (01 Chuirisli) Milanni Palaish i^) end also ot a Ian 
gnage ot the Indo Iiaiiiui Ivpe Chairisli and Mitanni are dialects 
of the same langu igc ten wliieh tlu designation vSubaiaean has 
been suggested (2) Those belonging to tlu“ first millennitiin B C 
(some also ot pc^ist-Christian ei.i) eomjiosod in LvcHlIii Lyehan, 
Carian anel Phrvgian The it ire also dc'cuine nts m hieioglviihic 
Hittite dating from about Soo BL bui thev aie still undec iphered 
Etruscan too is eonsideied to have been origin ill\ i linguage of 
Asia IVIinor, but no Etuisean or ]noto Ivtiusean document has 
hitherto been identihed amemg ihe hnds ot Beigha/ koi In the 
present article only the 1 inguages ot the first guiiip will be discussed 

The Asia Minoi languageis ot the second nnllenmuni B C 
were spoken b}'^ groups of pe'oplc ruEei over bv the Ilittites whose 
empire was for a tune one of the mightitst in tlic ancient onent 
Since the downfall of their einpirv the Hittites however, completel) 
disappeared from lustoi> to reajijitar onlv in the twentieth centuiv, 
thanks to the labours eif zealous archaeologists The name Hittite 
occurs frequently in the Old Testament, and tliat the Hittites had 
founded a powerful empire was also known from Egyptian records 
of the 15th to the 13th centur> B C But it was thought at first 
that the Hittite empire was situated in northern Syria After the 
discovery of Hittite hieroglyphic inscriptions both at the Syrian 
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centre of the Ilittite world and in Asia Minor it began to be sug- 
gested that the Hittites must have lived also in Asia Minor, and 
what was thus thrown out at first as a suggestion turned out ulti- 
mately to be the truth when Hugo Winckler announced his epoch- 
making discoveries made at Boghaz-kdi, the site of the capital city 
HatLulal of the groat Chatti empire, of which the chief centre during 
its blooming period lay in Asia Minor and not in Syria. 

The native designation of the country, was Chatti] English 
IJittite, German Hethitcr, etc. however are derived not from tliis 
Chatti, but from Hebrew Hittim. The Egyptians u.sed to write 
the name as Ht ’ — which the Egyptologists formerlj' vocalized 
mostly into Cheta. From this Cheta is deri^'ed the form Chetitcr 
sometimes used even today by (ycrman scholars. From Chatti, 
the name of the country, is derived also tlie designation Chattish, 
which however is the name of a language different from Hittite. 

The cliief source of our knowledge of these ancient languages 
is the great State archive of the Chatti empire containing more than 
ten thousand cuneiform tablets discovered by Winckler in 1906-7 
They are all written in Accadian cuneiform script, Init the language 
of most of them, which appears also i.i the Arzawa-letters (see 
below), and which was evidentiy the native language of the country, 
was quite unknown in Winckler ’s time. 

After the death of Winckler at first the Deutsche' Orient- 
Gesellschaft took over the work of publishing these cuneiform 
texts and brought out the six fascicles of Keihchrijttcxte aus Boghaz- 
kdi (Eeipzig, 1916-33) usually referied U) in abbreviation as 
KBo. In 1922 the Near East section of the State Museums of Berlin 
took over tb§ publication of the cuneiform texts as Keilschriftur- 
kunden aus Boghaz-kdi (abbr. KUB) and the Deutsche Orient- 
Gesellschaft began to publish the texts in transcription under the 
title Die Boghaz-kdi-texte in Umschnft (abbr. BoTU) to make them 
accessible to wider circles. Most of the text-tablets are in the 
Osmania Museum in Constantinople and the State Museums in 
Berlin. Some are in the British Museum, and they have been pub- 
lished as Hittite Texts in the Cuneiform Character, Eondon, 1920 
(abbr. HT). 

Soon after the beginning of systematic publication of the 
Boghaz-koi-texts in Germany it became apparent that not only 
the expected Hittite language but altogether six different languages 
are represented in them. The names of and the texts iff these 
languages are contained in the reports of rehgious sacrifices in the 
Hittite State arcliives. In these reports there are many texts of 
hymns as they were actually chanted at the sacrifices. The 
hymns were chanted not only in the State language but also in 

(B 
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Other languages spoken in the Hittite empire. The texts in these 
non-Hittite languages are mostly introduced by a formula in Hittite 
such as; (i) ‘The singer sings in Chattish (ha-af-ti-li)’ , (2) ‘The 
singer sings in Charrish (har-li-li) ’ , or ‘the Charrian singer sings’ 
or ‘ the singer of Charri sings (3) ‘the singer sings in Luvian {lu-u-i- 
li) In many cases, however, only the introductory formula is 
given, without any text in the language concerned. This is in- 
variably the case with texts in a fourth language, the Palaish. In 
some fragments it is indeed said, (4) ‘ the old woman utters the words 
of sacrificial offerings in Palaish {pa-la-um-ni-li) ’, but no text in this 
language has yet been discovered. The words hattili, harlili, luili 
and palaumnili are adverbs derived from the country names Chatti, 
Charri, Lfiiu and Paid known also from other sources. The names 
of the Chattish, the Charrish, the Luvian and the Palaish language 
are therefore guaranteed by the texts themselves. 

New, with the name Hittite, derived from the country -name 
Chatti (see supra), it has become customary to designate the ruHng 
class of the Chatti empire and their language (that this language 
is Indo-European in character we shall see below), while the name 
Chattish is used to designate the language of the ethnologically and 
linguistically altogether different autochthonous jiopulation of the 
country living under the rule of the Hittites. The name Chatti 
is therefore used in a double sense; (1) In the narrower ethno- 
grapliic-Hiigiiistic sense to designate the ancient people of Chatti, 
after whom the country too was named. (2) In a wider sense, as 
a term of political connotation, designating the whole Chatti empire 
with its various peoples. Phiedricli aptly remarks in this connec- 
tion that in German the word Preussen too is used in a similar 
double sense, firstly as the designation of the ancient Prussian 
people (with their Prussian language), and secondly as the designa- 
tion of the German State of Prussia. 

There is no compelling reason why the chief language of the 
Hittite empire should be called Hittite. The texts use the term 
hattili only to designate the Chattish language ; a proper designation 
of the Indo-European Hittite language cannot be found in them. 
Only in one passage the word ndiili (adverb in -li as in hattili, etc.) 
is used of this language, but the evidence of this sole passage is 
hardly sufficient to decide the proper designation of the language 
concerned. Forrer on the other hand is inclined to call the Indo- 
European Hittites and their language Kanisian, and that too on 
the evidence of the descriptions of sacrifices mentioned above. In 
them it is often said ‘the singer of the city of Kani§ sings*, and the 
singing thus referred to was done apparently in our Indo-Europeap 
Hittite language. Hence Forrer argues, just as the singer of Charri 
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sang in Charrish, so the singer of Kani§ must have sung in 
Kanisian. But from the texts it is clear that Kani§ was the name 
only of an important city of the Chatti empire; nowhere it is recorded 
that it was the native designation of the ruling class and their 
language. Out of thest* considerations, and also on account of 
the fact that the teini Hittitc has now become so current in hnguistic 
literature as the designation of the Indo-Kuropean language spoken 
in the Chatti empire that no other name can now be adopted for 
it without causing the greatest confusion, the leading Hittitologists 
.such as Sommer and llroziiy have come to the unanimous conclu- 
sion that the name Ilitiilc, though not cpiite correct, should be 
retained in use as the d<-signation of the peojde and the country 
concerned until and unless some future find reveals the real name. 

Hittite studies had begun long before Winckler's discoveries. 
Already from the eiglities of the last century two cuneiform letters 
discovered in the Egyptian vState archive* excavated at Ivl-Amarna 
were known to the scholarly world. As one of the two letters is 
addressed to the king of a countiA' c-alled Arzawa, the two letters 
came to be known as Arzawa-letters, and Eu ir language as Arzawa 
language. Today we know that this la.ignage is no other than 
our Hittite. Kimdtzon tried to inter])iel the language of the 
Arzawa-letters already in ipoz, and togetiu-r with Ihigge and Torp 
he declared it to be Indo-haitopean in ciiaracter. The t;viden ('0 
from which Knudtzon drew his d.iiing coni'lnsion v\as, however, 
extremel}' meagre, iu fact, as index <•.' Eie Indo-TCuropeaii character 
of the Arzawa language he could slu hardly anything more than 
the word e-eS-iu of which the meaning ‘he should be’ was qfuite 
unconte.stable and the suffixes -1/1 i ‘mv’ and -h - ‘thy’. Knudt- 
zon ’s suggestion could not therehne carry conviction with the 
experts in Indo-European ])hilology, nor was his case strengthened 
by the fanciful etymoio,gizati(ni indulged in by Bugge and Torp, 

Thorough and scientific iin'c.stigation of the Hittite language 
began with the discoveries made at Boghaz-koi. As the documents 
are in cuneiferrm characters the Assyriologists were naturally the 
first to undertake their invc!Stigation, and their work was greatly' 
faciUtated by^ the discovery of fragments of lexicons in whicli 
Sumero-Accadian words are t*xplainecl by corre.sponding Hittite 
ones. Delitzsch was the first to publi.sh in transcription some of 
these texts, and he also isolated a few flexional elements of the 
Hittite language. Weidner, another distinguished Assyriologist, 
however, declared the language to be neither Indo-European nor 
Semitic but Caucasian with a mixture of Iiido-Iranian elements. 
Finally Holraa, who already knew of Hrozny’s Indo-European 
theory', tried to strengthen it with the help of material culled from 
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the lexicon fragments. Bnt these fragments unfortunately are 
not free from mistakes and obscurities, and therefore could not be 
relied upon for the work of deciphering the Hittite texts. 

Scientific Hittitology dates from the publication of Hrozny's 
epoch-making work Die SpracJie der Hethiter, ihr Bau und ihre 
Zugehongkeit zum indogermanischen Sprachstamm (Boghaz-koi- 
Studicn Heft i and 2, 1916-7). In tliis work Hrozny presented 
the main features of Hittite nominal and verbal flexion with such 
convincing lucidity and genial insight that little was left for the 
other scholars coming after him to do in the field. But Hrozny’s 
etymologies were often puerile and absurd. For Hrozny was 
primarily an Assyriologist, and as such lacked the necessary training 
in the strict school of Indo-Knropean linguistics. Moreover Hrozny 
failed to perceive that the Hittite vocabulary is predominantly 
non-Indo-Kuro]:)ean. He therefore committed in many cases the 
grave error of trying to derive non-Indo-European Hittite words 
from Indo-European roots. These are the reasons why none of 
the Indo-Iiuro])eanists gave full support to Hrozny at that time 
excepting Marstrander. But Marstrauder was no Assyriologist him- 
self, and his support was in many casi-s ba.sed on wrong premises 
(see his booh Caracth'c indo-eiifopecn de la tangue Inthtc, 1919). 

It becanu' now a])parent that the true character of Hattite can 
!)e d<-tcnnine(J only bv .1 sciiolar who could .speak with equal autho- 
rity both on Indo-lvarop-can and Assyrian philology. But no 
such scholar was there. At last Professor Ferdinand Sommer of 
Munich, tlie honoured teacher ol the i)resent writer ^ and one of 
the foremost Indo Fauoj)oanit s of Euvo]x-, grasped the bull by 
its horns and for the sak<' of I'lutite became an As,s3'riologist at 
an advanced age. Alter a long period of doubt and deliberation 
Professor Sommei declaied Hittite to be Indo-European in its 
flexional structure. At the sanx- ti nu' he severely criticized FIrozny ’s 
dilettantic etymologies. It was again Professor Sommer who 
laid down the strictly scientific principles of investigating Hittite 
words and forms. Scouting tlu* i)rocedure adopted naively by 
superficial scholars who would jump at distant etymologies even 
before the basic structure of the language concerned has been fully 
established, Professor Sommer showed that in Flittite absolutely 
dependable results can be obtained only by conctmtrating on the 

1 It must not be presumed that as a ])upil of Professor Sommer I claim any 
special knowledge of PTittite. In fact I know next to notliing of Hittite and still less 
of the other ancient languages of Asia Minor. Professtn Sommer does not allow 
in his Seminar classes on Hittite any student who is not already grounded in 
Assyriology. But he granted me the privilege of attending his coveted Seminar 
classes as a passive student. 
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internal evidence of the available texts. The methodology' pre- 
scribed by liim has since been universally accepted and endorsed 
by the scholarly world. 

In spite of the great progress made in Hittilogy in course of 
the last twenty-five years, and though Ilittite morphology was 
fully revealed alre.ady by Hrozny, Hittite phonology is even now 
in a condition far from satisfactory. Yet it is precisely phonology 
wliich in Hittite seemed at first to be easiest to deal with. For the 
texts, written in Accadian syllabary, were easily read by the Assy- 
riologists. But soon it became clear that the Accadian syllabic 
signs do not and cannot suggest the true sound values of Hittite 
words. Also the aid derived from comparison with other Indo- 
European languages proved to be utterly inadequate, for Hittite, the 
oldest attested Indo-Eairopean dialect, turned out to be a degenerate 
mixed language like modern Albanian ! The Accadian syllabary 
consists of syllabic signs of which the value is either consonant 
-f-vowel {ba, ki) or vowel -f consonant (ah, ttr) or consonant -f 
vowel -|- consonant (bub, kan). Initial or final double-consonance 
or medial triconsonance, which are unknown in Accadian but 
common in Hittite, cannot be clearly expressed by means of these 
syllabic signs. Moreover of the two Indo-European normal vowels 
0 and e the first cannot be expressed at all l)y means of these syllabic 
signs and the second can be expressed only i m per feet 1>. Fur 
these reasons it is not always po.ssible to be sure of the rc-al phonetic 
value of a Hittite word written in Accadian script, specially as 
the written form of almost every Hittite word contains one or 
more unpronounced and unetymological vowels which cannot be 
easily detected unless several variant forms of the same word 
occur in the texts. A peculiar practice of the Hittite scribes wliich 
greatly facilitated the understanding of the sense of the texts 
proved moreover to be an insuperable difficulty in the way of fixing 
the sound- values of some of the most important Hittite words. 
With the Accadians it was customary to use as ideogramnies many 
Sumerian forms. Now the Hittites too, in imitation of the Acca- 
dians, began to use Accadian words — and also the Sumerian words 
used in Accadian as ideogrammes — as ideogrammes in their own 
language. These Sumero-Accadian ideogrammes are used so pro- 
fusely in the written Hittite texts that the general sense of a Hittite 
sentenee can often be easily grasped by a person well grounded 
in Assyriology even though he may know nothing of the Hittite 
language. But this advantage is offset by an inescapable result 
of the irrational practice of using foreign words as ideogrammes : 
many Hittite words — ^including some of the commonest ones — are 
represented in the texts exclusively by these Sumero-Accadian 
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ideogrammes, so that their native Hittite forms cannot be ascer- 
tained by any means. 

As the Indo-Euroiiean character of Hittite is apparent chiefly 
from its nominal and verbal inflexions it is not necessary for our 
present purpose — which is just to indicate some salient features 
of the various ancient languages discovered at Boghaz-kdi — to go 
into the details of Hittite phonology. A few Hittite words, how- 
ever, are being cited, along with recognized cognates in other Indo- 
European languages, to suggest tlu^ relation in which Hittite stands 
to the original Indo-Ivuropean and its daughter dialects E — 

ed-‘to eat’, adanna ‘food’— Skt. (id-, adana, Gk. edoniai, Lat. 
edcre, etc. 

eS- 'to be’ — Skt. ns-, Or. esH, Eat. esse, etc. 
ei- ‘to sit down’ — Skt. ds-, Gr. hestai, etc. 

‘ blood ’ — Gr. ear < *esr, Skt. asrj-. 
ten-, te-, ti- 'to .set ' — Skt. dhd-, Gr. iithenn, etc. 
wt’A’/c/ ‘ much ’ — vSkt. iiiag/i- nuih-, Gr. megas, Eat. 7nagts, etc. 
nebts ‘ ^ky ’- — Skt. nabhas, Gr. nephos, etc. 
luk[k)-’\o light U]>’ — vSkt. rue-. Eat. lux, etc. 
tirtfur ‘water ’ — Engl, ivaicr, Gr. hiidbr, etc. 
lieS- ' to clothe’ — vSkt. Pas-, Eat. ves-tis, etc. 
tick-, ‘to demand’ — Skt. vas-, Gr. Iiekon, etc. 
pahhur ‘ Wro’ — Gr. pilr, Engl, yi/'c, t‘tc. 
kucn-‘ to kill’ — Skt. ban-, Gr. theino, etc. 
genu ‘ knee’ — vSkt. jdiiu. Eat. gcuu, etc. 
barkiik ‘ high ’ — Skt. brluint-. 
aSSus good ’ — Gr. nis < *esus. 
da/ ugaS/ 1 ' length ’ — vSlav. dldgosH (cf. Skt. dJrgha). 

As for nominal flexion, let us take as example of a vowel stem 
the f-stem sallaiS, iallis ‘large’: — 

Sing. Masc.-Eem. Noni. sallaii, killis, cf. Skt. suds. 

Masc.-Fem. Acc. Tallin, cf. Skt. iudm, Gr. polin. 

Neut. Norn. -Acc. ^a/li, cf. Skt. sud. 

Gen. *halliia'k, cf. Skt. yuvatyds, Gr. pdlios. 

Dat.-Eoc. lallai, cf. Skt. bhriydi (for the usual bhj’tdye), 

Gr. p6ld, poll. 

Abl. lallaiaz, *M/liiaz, cf. Skt. aryds and dvyas of flexion 
forte. 

Instr. 

Plur. Nom. Masc.-Fem. lallaei, Hallil, cf. Skt. iucayas, Eat. dves < 
*keiy,eies. 


The phonetic value of Hit. « is s ; that of Hit. x is h 
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Acc. Masc.-Fem. ^alliul (like filiosl). 

Gen. *Sallaiai, *'ialliial. 

Dat.-Loc. *SaUaiaS, *$alliiaS. 

As example of a consonant stein let us take the n/-stem humant- 
‘ whole’ • — 

Sing Nom. M.-F. humanza (inaccurate writing for *hnmants), cf. 
Fat. ferens. 

Acc. M.-F. humandan, cf. Lat. ferentcm. 

Nom. -Acc. Neut. human, cf. Gr. pMron 
Gen. humandal, cf. Gr. plierontos. 

Dat.-Loc. hfonanii, cf. trr. phsronti 
Abl. humandaz. 

IMur. Nom. M.-F. hiinuintes, cf. Skt bharu'ilas, (ir. phcrontes 
Acc M.-F. humandui. 

Nom. -Acc. Neut. hilmanda. cf Gr. pliSrontu 
Gen. hiimandd^ 

Dat.-Loc hilmandai 

Heteroclitic ;'/n-stems (eg. Skt dhar dhan, udhar . udhan) are 
justh’ rc'garrled as one of the flistinguishiog features of the original 
Indo-T-Curopean. \'’ery few such ^/n-stems, however, are ])reserved 
in the liido-European dialects other than Hittite, for the ])rimitive 
method of slem-vairiation was gradually gi^■en up in them in favour 
of exclusively Ilexional systems But in Hittite, as we know it 
from the Boghaz-koi texts, the.sc z/n stems ar<‘ still in full bloom. 
As example let us take uatar ‘ water ’ - 
Sin,g. Nom. -Acc. uatar, cf Skt. udhar 
Gen. tietenaS, cf. wSkt. ildhnas 
Dat.-Loc. iieteni, cf. vSkt udlini 
Abl. iietenaz. 

Tnstr. uetenit 


Hittite pronominal flexion is not so transparently Indo- 
Kuropean as Hittite nominal flexion. Let us take as example 


kuil = Lat. qms -. — 
vSing. Nom. M.-F. kui^ 

Acc. M.-F. kuili 
Nom. -Acc. Neut. kuil. 
Gen. kuel. 

Dat.-Loc. kuedani. 
Abl. kuez. 


Plur Nom. M.-F'. kuei. 

Acc. M.-F. kueui. 
Nom. -Acc. Neut. hue. 
Gen. kuedai. 
Dat.-Loc. kueddi. 


Hittite verbal flexion too is clearly of Indo-Buropgan origin, but 
the whole verbal system is attenuated to a degree that cannot but 
be surprising in so old a language. We get on the whole only an 
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Indicative of the Present, an Indicative of the Preterite, an Im- 
perative, a Participle, and an Infinitive. As an example let us 
take elutfar’ to be ’ : — 


Indicative Present. 


Indicative Preterite. 


vSing. 1. cf. Skt. dsmi. 

2. — 

3. eizt, cf. vSkt dstt. 
Plur. I. , eluerm. 

2 . eUen . 

3. ahinzi, cf. Skt sdnit. 


Sing. 1. eiun. 

2. elta {== elt). 

3. eUa (= eM). 
Plur. I eluen 

2 . eUen . 

3 e^ir. 


Imperative 

vSing. 2. 6’5. 

3. esdu, cf Skt dsin 
Phir 2. e^ien. 

3. aiandu, cf. Skt. sdntu. 

Participle a^unza (= asants, cf. Skt. sant-) , Infinitivo ehi^anzi . 
Hiltite medio-passive endings art' bewildering (see Sturtevant, 
§418); this -much however i.s clear that in the 3. Sing. Hittite has 
a medio-passive with r, but without t, like Umbrian ferar (but Uat. 
feratur). Thus from kil- 'to become’ we have for the 3. vSing. 
Pres, in the Indicative kiiari (and without r kiia , 3. Plur. kilantari) 
and in the Imperative kiSaru. These r-endings are taken by some 
scholars to prove the special affinity of Hittite with Tocharian and 
Italo-Celtic. Yet, like the heteroclitic r/«-stems, these verbal 
r-endiiigs too should rather be regarded as inherited relics of an 
irrational and outmoded verbal flexion. 

We shall now discuss the other languages of Boghaz-koi of which 
our knowledge is extremely meagre and will perhaps always remain 
so, for it is hardly to be expected that further excavations will 
yield many documents written in the dialects spoken by the subject 
peoples of the Hittite empire. Uuvian is the language of the 
country called Lu(w)ia in the texts. Only a few texts in this lan- 
guage have been discovered, and most of these few are moreover 
fragmentary. But even these few fragmentary texts are sufficient 
to prove that Tuvian was closely related to Hittite. Compare, for 
instance, the following Hittite text with its Luvian parallel (both 
quoted by Friedrich) ; — 

Hit. *^'*In-na-ra-u-^a-an-ta-ai . . . e-el-ha-nii-y,a-an-ta ku-e-ei 
u-e-ei-ia-an-ta AN”*** Lu-u-la-hi-ja-al-lka-an hu-up-ru-ui 
ku-i-e-ei iS-hi-ia-an-ti-ii ‘ the Innara^antai-gods who 
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wear {ueHanta) the aihanuy,anta (meaning uncertain) 
and the Lulahhi-gods who have put on the huprui’. 

Ivuv. '‘'*An-na~rH-um-mi-en-zt aS-ha-nu-ua-an-ta ku-in-zi ^a- 
ai-ia-an-ta-n ''^“Lu-u-la-hi-in-za-a§~tar hu-u-up-pa-ra-za 
ku-in-zi hi-i^-hi-ia-an-ti-ii. 

The lytudan medial form ua^antari ‘ they cover themselves with 
clothes’ has here been rendered in the Hittite text by uei^Sanfa. 
IvUvian hi'Shiiuntis diffius from Hit. ilhiianlil only by^ its initial 
aspiration. Moreover of the Hittite relative kuii at least tlu^ stem 
appears also in Tuvian, only the ending -inzi is different. Tliis 
typically Tuvian ending is in evidence also in the Noni. Pl. 
'‘'*An-na-yH-Hm-mi-cn-zi. There are also other Tuvian words and 
forms which might as well have been Hittite. At the same time 
there is much in Tau'ian to which nothing can be found in Hittite 
to correspond. On the whole Tuvian too seems to have been an 
Indo-liuropean dialect in origin, but its original character changed 
almost beyond recognition already in the 15th century’ B.C. It 
departs from the original Indo-Kuroi)eaij much more radically than 
Plittite For these reasons l'''orrer was inclined to think that the 
Tuvians were the earlie.st Indo-liuropeans to set foot on the soil of 
Asia ]\Iinor, perhaps a thousand years before the Hittites. ^ 

Chattish (or Proto-Hattish according to Forrer) is the language 
of the native population of the Hittite empire residing in the central 
region of A.sia Minor. The texts call this language hattili, and 
pieces in the Chattish language a])pear in more than fifty passages, 
some of them moreover being furnished with parallel Hittite triinsla- 
tions. There was thus from the beginning a fair chance of the 
mystery of this language being solved Yet, the peculiar character 
of this language with its bewildering variety of forms has hitherto 
foiled all attempts to fully decipher it. This much, however, can 
be said today with confidence that Chattish is fundamentally 
different from all the other languages of Boghaz-koi. It cannot 
as yet be connected with any of the known speech-families of the 
world. That it was no Indo-European dialect is quite clear, for 
its flexional elements are prefixes and not suffixes. The plural- 
prefix is le-, thus binu ‘ child ’, Plur. le-binu. Nouns take the prefixes 
a-, i-, tia- which seem to have functioned as articles; thus ^ah 'bad’, 
a-hih, i-lah,, ua-hih ‘the bad one’, Plur. le-a-iah. Similar prefixing 
is in evidence also in verbal forms ; cf . from -kun ‘ to ngtice ’ ‘f^ah-kun 
‘he noticed him’, from -nu^a 'to come’ tal-te-nuy,a should not 
come’ {tai- negation, te optative-particle). 

Charrish or Churrish is the third Boghaz-koi language of which 
the linguisticians claim to possess some positive knowledge today. 
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The designation of this language remains, however, uncertain, for 
the first syllabic sign of Har-ri can be read both har and hur. The 
name of the people speaking this language was formerly taken 
to be Charri, and the term Charri was even supposed to be somehow 
connected with the designation of the Aryans] Ungnad, however, 
prefers the reading Churri and connects the term with the Hurrites 
of pre-Israelite Canaan. The Charri or Churri State of which 
Charrish (or Churrish) was the native language was situated probably 
in the Armenian mountains. In twelve passages the pieces in 
these languages are called hajur-h-h, and texts in this language are 
not altogether rare; but no bilingual text with Charrish as one of 
its two languages has yet been discovered. Yet it is possible to 
form a fair idea of this language, for it is only dialectally different 
from the Mitanni language (of northern Mesopotamia) known 
from the eighties of the last century from a sole but pretty lengthy 
document of the same age as the Boghaz-koi texts discovered in 
the Eg>T^tian State archive excavated at El-Amarna. The affinity 
between Charrish and Mitanni, perceived already by Hrozn^", has 
been demonstrated by Ungnad who interpreted a Charrish fragment 
of the Gilgamesli epic mainh' on the strength of his knowledge of 
the Mitanni language. Ungnad also suggested the common desig- 
nation ‘Subaraean’ for the two languages Charri.*^!! and Mitanni on 
the assumption that both should be connected ultimately with the 
couutiy of Subartu (north-west of Babylonia) of which the kingdom 
of Mitanni was only a part. 

The following examples will be sufficient to prove the close 
affinity between Charrish and Mitanni: The Nom. Sing, in Mitanni 
ends with -5 or -/ as in Charri.sh; in both the Acc. vSing. ends in 
Plural in -na. Some words have the same meaning in both lan- 
guages; thus atta- 'father’, ien- ‘brother’, umini ‘country’, euri 
‘master’, tiftina ‘words’. As for the verbal system, compare the 
endings in Mit. tatia ‘he loves’ and Char, katia ‘he communicates’, 
Mit. tanau 'I do’ and Char, katiu ‘I communicate’, Mit. gul-u^a 
‘I have spoken’ and Char, nahhuia. In both the languages the 
ending of a word is repeated in all the following words syntactically 
connected (attribute, etc.) with it. Tliis peculiarity is considered 
by Bork to be characteristic of the Caucasian languages, and there- 
fore he considers Mitanni to be a language of the Caucasian family. 
Be that as it may, this is however certain that Subaraean is neither 
Indo-European nor related to Chattish. 

Palaish is the language of the country of Pala, about the situa- 
tion of which there is no unanimity among the scholars (according 
to Forrer Paid = Paphlagonia ; according to Gotze Paid was 
situated to the south-east of HattuSag = Boghaz-koi). In five 
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passages of the descriptions of sacrifices it is said that certain formulas 
are recited paldumntli, but in no case have the words of the Palaish 
formulas been given. 

lyastly, we have to discuss the Indo-Iranian speech element 
in the languages of the Hittite empire. Already from the Amarna 
letters it was known that princes with Indo-European names of 
the Indo-Iranian type were the rulers of what is now Syria in the 
15th century B.C. Some of these names may well pass as Sanskrit 
names, e.g. Suuarddta (= Skt. svardatta), Artamaniu {— Skt. 
^tamanyu), ^uhandti (= Skt. subandhu), etc. Similar Sanskritic 
names were borne also by princes of the kingdoms of Mitanni and 
Charri, e.g. Artatama (= Skt. ^tatama), Artaluuara (= Skt. ^tasvar-). 
Moreover the fighter caste in the Syrian principalities had a dis- 
tinctly Sanskritic de.signation, viz. martannu (cf. Skt. marya). It 
was therefore assumed that in these regions the native non-Indo- 
European population was ruled by an Indian or Indo-Iranian 
nobility. Now Boghaz-koi excavations have yielded further speech 
material of the same Indo-Iranian stamp. As is well known, in a 
document recording a peace-treaty between the Hittites and the 
Mitanni which has been di.'^oovered at Boghaz-koi are found men- 
tioned among other gods also the Indian gods Milra, Varuna, 
Indra and the Ndsatyas. And further, in a manual of chariot- 
racing composed in Hittite by Kikkuli of Mitanni, also discovered 
at Boghaz-koi, there are used some technical terms wliich must 
have been borrowed from an Indo-Iranian (or a proto-Indo-Iranian) 
dialect, viz. aika-uartanna ‘.single round’, tera-uartanna ‘ 
round’, panza-vartanna ‘five-fold round’, nd-uartanna (evicJbntly 
haplology for *naua-uartanna) ‘nine-fold round’. It will be noticed 
at once that these numerals are more specifically Indian than Indo- 
Iranian in form.’ Thus aika- exactly corresponds to Skt. eka- 
but not to Avestan aeva- or Old Persian aiva-\ the form satta- is 
identical with MIA. satta- but greatly differs from Iranian hapta-. 
This fact decidedly goes against the popular theory that the ruling 
class of Mitanni, from whom, presumably, the Mitanni people had 
learnt these numerals, were proto-Indo-Iranians, i.e. the undivided 
people which later, in course of further eastward progress, split up 
into the different peoples, Iranian and Indian; for in that case the 
numerals in question must have been more Iranian than Indian 
in form and not vice versa. Eduard Meyer (Geschichte des Alter- 


1 This, however, cannot be said, in spite of appearances, of^the four names of 
gods For in their case there is nothing to show that the three Iranian forms con- 
cerned (Vanina going by default) could not have been directly derived from the 
corresponding Boghaz-koi forms like their Indian counterparts. 
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turns II, 1, 1928, zweite Auflage, pp. 34-36) has moreover argued 
on historical grounds that if the Indo-Iranians of Mitanni were but 
a pocket left behind by the Aryans on their eastward march, then 
similar pockets shotild have been discovered also in the Armenian 
region which they would have had to traverse. But among the 
numerous personal and place names known from Armenia till up 
to the end of the Assyrian age nothing Indo-European has yet 
been discovered, and even the frontier hills of Media are found 
to have been peopled^by non-Aryan tribes. It is clear that the 
Aryanism of this region was due purely to the westward expansion 
of the Medes from the east. On the other hand the beginning of 
Vedic culture can 011 no account be set down later than 1500 B.C. — 
wherefore the Aryan occupation of the Punjab must have taken 
place centuries earlier. Out of these considerations Eduard Meyer 
came to the conclusion that the Ar^’ans of Mitanni, i.e. the Mar- 
yaiini, should rather be regarded as conquering immigrants to the 
west from India. Friedrich also admits Uie po.ssil)ility of a west- 
w'ard back-migration of the V'edic Aryans (Ebert’s Reallexikon der 
Vorgcschichfe, Vol. I, 1924, p. 137): Doch kbnnte sich auch von 
dem bereits weiter 6 wohnenden Hauptteile des V^olkes ein Sphtter 
nach W abgezweigt haben.- It may be mentioned in passing that 
in the opinion of Professor Keith ‘we attain no result of value for 
Vedic chronology’ {The Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. iii) 
from the mention of Vedic gods in the document of treaty between 
the Hittites and the Mitanni; but Keith’s ‘excessive’ scepticism 
has been castigated by Hall {Bronze Age Greece, p. 85, f.n. i), even 
though Hall does not accept Meyer’s theory of the westward migra- 
tion of the Vedic Indians. 

So far as the Hittite empire is concerned, it i.s quite certain that 
about the middle of the second millennium B.C. both in north 
Syria and in Asia Minor there were people sjjeaking an Aryan 
tongue. They must have formed an influential community, for 
otherwise their gods would not have been invoked in a State- 
document recording a peace-treaty. They must have been popular 
also, for why else should the Hittites have wanted to learn from them 
the art of chariot-racing ? That the Hittites learnt from them 
chariot-racing and not horse-riding is also significant: the Vedic 
Aryans, as is well known, used to ride in chariots drawn by horse, 
but did not ride on horseback. All this goes to support rather 
Meyer’s theory than Keith’s or Hall's. 

Lastly let us mention that Forrer also at first took the Aryans 
of the Hittite empire to be Urinder (i.e. plimitive Indians), plain 
and simple (SB. Preuss. AK. 1919, p. 1035), though later he proposed 
to call them" Manda’ (ZDMG. NF. I, pp. 247®.) on the ground that 
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' Manda ' as a people’s name occurs already in the Boghaz-koi texts, 
and that in the Assyrian age this was the designation of the Aryans 
(cf. also Old Persian Mdda, Gr. Medoi). But the designation 
'Manda' for the Aryans of the Hittite empire is quite. uncertain. 
And to call their dialect Mandaean, as Forrer does, would be doubly 
misleading, for 'Manda' is also the designation of an Aramaic 
dialect of south Babylonia in the post-Christian era. 



THE CHIEF POLITICAL DIVISIONS OF INDIA DURING 
THE EIGHTH CENTURY 

By H. L. Jain 

The liistory of northern India during the three or four centuries 
immediately following the period of the great emperor Harsha is 
very obscure, and whatever light is shed by any literary or epi- 
graphical records is most welcome. One such important ray of light 
is furnished to us by the Jaina writer Jinasena who in his Hari- 
vamsa purana says that he finished the work at Vardhanianapura 
in the Saka year 705. He also makes mention of the contemporary 
kings and locates their spheres of influence and power. The verses 
run as follows; — 

1 

■5TT 1 

II 11 (^ijT H) 

The value of the.se mentions has long been recognized and liistorians 
hke Vincent Smith, R. G. Bhandarkar, C. V. Vaidya, H. C. Ojha 
and A. vS. Altekar have utilized them in their works. But none has 
cared to discuss the boundaries of the kingdoms as suggested by the 
poet nor tried to locate the town where he wrote and which formed 
the dividing centre of the kingdoms mentioned by him. They have 
generally gone on the presumption that Jinasena had merely men- 
tioned the leading kingdoms of the four directions of northern 
India without any specific idea of the dividing line. This presump- 
tion has sometimes led to confusion as, for example, in the case of 
C. V. Vaidya who, while trying to explain the^ mention of the king 
of Avanti ruling in the east, says : ' It seems the word Avanti 
Bhupati has been wrongly translated as king of Avanti, for Avanti 
or Malwa cannot be In the east. The proper translation should be 
King Avanti, Avanti being the name of a king. ’ (Mediaeval Hindu 
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India, Vol. II, pp. 101-102; Poona, 1924.) But he has not tried to 
identify this King Avanti who controlled the entire east, obviously 
because there was no such king known to history. 

An attempt at the identification of the central place rtientioned 
by Jiuasena with reference to the political divisions of India has 
been made recently by Dr. A. N. Upadhye in the introduction to 
his edition of Harisena’s Brihat-katha-kosha (Bharatiya Vidya 
Bhavana, Bombay, 194 ;) and by Pandit Nathuram Premi in the 
chapter on ^*1^1 in his ?rrftr<*r ^ TfiiTW 

(Bombay, 1942). Their conclusion is that Vardhamanapura where 
Jinasena wrote the Harivamsa purana was identical with Wadhwan 
in Kathiawar because ‘Jinasena wrote his Harivamsa at 
Vardhamanapura when Indrayudha was ruhng in the north; ^ri 
Vallabha, the son of Krishna uri>a in the south, Vatsaraja, the king 
of Avanti in the east; and in the west, Vira Jaya Varaha over 
the Sauramandala Harisena, jmt 148 years later, associates 
one Vinayadikaprda with Vardliamauapura. These conditions are 
not fulfilled, so far as the available material is concerned, by 
locating that town in Bengal or Deccan ' I ait by accepting its identity 
with Wadhwan with reference to which the directions are to 
be understood, all the facts can bi* satisfactorily explained. 
Indrayudha is identified with Indrataja of Kanauj whose 
territory appears to have extended sufliciently westward; l^ri 
Vallabha with Oovinda II, the .son of Kr.sna I of the Ra.strakuta 
dynasty in the south ; Vatsaraja, the king of Avanti, with the (lurjar 
Pratihara ruler of that name , and Vira Jaya Varalia might hav^ been 
some king ruling over Sauramandala or Saurdstra about whom 
we do not know anything from other sources, These directions 
and ruling kings are suitable only for Wadhwan’. (Brihat-katha- 
kosha, Intro., p.. 121.) 

Pandit Nathuram Premi has discussed the position of the four 
kings and their kingdoms somew'hat more fully and subscribes to 
the same view. With regard to the position of and 

and their kingdoms, the remarks of Pandit Premi are 
as follows. - 

gr (JTHira) if 'Bo do soo % if -en 

»i?l ^ i ^ % 

if) if) Jiuiwr? if ^ (ijl if) 

if I (ilo O if) 

^ r«r*ri % wb airfd^itr^ ^i 1 ai5Ri«r tNt ^ fiif 
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HT'ST^i ^ T*sfT^ % ^ ^ ^?i5^r*r % 

^ VHH ^ «>»o HTW? ^ 

^ iiif% Hm^T I «:h% ^!r -ao® Jf v}to^ % % ftrt 

=er^ ^ ^ Miwti: ^ih, 

^h: *tt5i% m 5i:t’h i:i'5ir fst^r^ ^i^tvcit ^ ^ T^t i 

frf^H % f« ^^31 ^T ?in?i5g ^ii; Hn;^re 

^rF m?l=[f »ft wfH5J T^ f<?FI3I % STHTHf ^ fT^t T?^H % 15 ^ 

^ ^5Ji ’eiT ^iF v^fti uTiiH ^ ^ inn TPT I 

<1^% M^FI^I ^ THn mVT ?T^, RI^ ift# nilRTSlI HfftTTliif % ^ ^ ’RW 

nvr I ITT flR RIcff & 'ffTRH 3^ F*RRT % n«R IT 

Ra?FI3f m FTSq 'ftRT at3R HT^IT '^ai % (%*! nif'f <?I %F FfcCfW qo 

'rile remarks ot Iiotli these seholars need scrutiny. The first 
point for consideration is whether Indrayudha’s kingdom extended 
sufficiently to the west so as to fall to the north of Wadhwan in 
Saka 705. laioking at the map, we find that Wadhwan is situated 
well within vSHura.stra or Kathiawai To the north of it are the 
territories of Marwar and there is absoluteh' no evidence available 
to prove that lndra3mdha e\'er ruled over those parts. On the 
contrary, Pandit Preini draws our attention to a mention by Udyo- 
tana Siiri in his Kuvalaya-mrda, according to which Vatsaraja was 
ruling over Marwar in ^aka 700 To overcome this difficultj'^ in 
the fulfilment of the conditions for the identification of Vardha- ' 
mauapur with Wadhwan, he conjectures that the kingdom may have 
changed hands about the time of Jinaseiia. There is some confusion 
in the argument, as a re.sult of which a case is made out for the con- 
trary of what is desired to be established, and no argument remains 
in favour of Indrayudha being regarded as the ruler to the north of 
Wadhwan. We learn from contemporary history that the kingdom 
of Kanauj was hard pressed at this time from the north-west by the 
rulers of Kashmir and from the east by the rulers of Gauda or Bengal. 
The Kanauj ruler was thus finding it difficult to maintain liis domi- 
nions and was not at all in a position to undertake any new conquests. 
On the contrary, the kingdom of Marwar, founded by Nagabhatta or 
Nagavaloka the great-grandfather of Vatsaraja himself at Bhinmal, 
was constantly expanding at the expense of the Kanauj and other 
neighbouring kingdoms. Nagavaloka ’s supremacy extended to the 
south, at least up to Broach, as is clearly shown by a copperplate 
inscription from Hansot in Anklesvara Taluka, dated V.S. 813, 
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§aka 678 {Ep. Ind., XII, pp. 202-3). Nagabhatta also had a trial 
of strength against Balach Mlechhas whose forces he shattered. 
(Gwaliar Prasasti, Arch. Survey of India, 1903-4, p. 280.) Thus 
Vatsaraja’s great-grandfather was supreme from Bhinmal to Broach 
in Saka 678 and there is no evidence to show that the fortunes of 
the kingdom had in any w£iy shrunk by the time of Vatsaraja. 
There is thus no evidence whatsoever to prove that Indrayudha’s 
kingdom extended sufficiently to the west so as to make him supreme 
in the north of Wadliwan in 6aka 705. On the contrary, there is 
the kingdom of Vatsaraja both to the north as well as to the east 
of Wadhwan. 

The next important question to be considered is whether 
Jinasena’s statement can be interpreted to mean that Vatsaraja 
was the king of Avanti ruling in the east of Vardliamanapur and 
Vira Jaya Variilia ruling to its west over vSaurustra in Saka 705. 
In tliis there is a two-fold difficulty— of syntax as well as of fact. 
The two iDertinent lines of Jiuasena’s verse are- 
n't 

fit n 

Now, if Vatsaraja is to be qualified by the adjective Avanti Bhiihhrti 
where is the word ^ to be construed? If that also qualifies 
Vatsaraja, the verse becomes open to the fault of the worst kind 
of tautology, which can only be avoided by taking 
as one person and *3^ as quite another. The fact of 

history also bears this out. Although Dodwell (Cambridge Shorter 
History of India, p. 131) and Altekar (The Rashtrakutas and their 
times, p. 55, f.n. 21) presume Vatsaraja to be the ruler of Avanti, 
there is clear evidence to the contrary. We have already seen from 
the Kuvalaya-mala of Udyotaua Suri that Vatsaraja ruled in Marwar 
in ^aka 700. Then the Baroda copperplate inscription of Karka- 
raja, dated 6aka 734 {Ind. Ant., XII, p. 160), bears clear testimony 
to the fact that the Gurjar Rord made a severe attack on the Malwa 
king who was saved from ruin by the help of Karkaraja. The 
Radhanpur and Dindori inscriptions of Govindraja III, both of 6aka 
730 {Ind. Ant., VI, p. 243 and XI, p. 157), make it clear that this 
Gurjar Lord was no other than Vatsaraja himself. These records 
also claim for the Rastrakuta Dhruvaraja the credit of having thrown 
Vatsaraja back into Marwar after depriving him of the trophies 
which he had snatched from the Gauda king. This evidence of 
these contemporary records is quite sufficient to ‘’prove that the 
king of Malwa who alone could be called Avanti Bhubhrit was 
quite a different person and his territories were invaded by Vatsa- 
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raja. But the Rt^trakfxtas came to the help of the Malwa king 
and Vatsaraja had to fall back into Marwar. That Malwa could 



not be annexed to his kingdom by Vatsaraja is further borne out 
by the fact that his son Nagabhatta II after wresting the imperial 
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power from Chakraytidha, had to capture the fortresses in Malwa 
(Gwaliar Ins., Arch. Survey of India, 1903-4, p. 281, verses 8-11). 
Thus the Avanti king was altogether different from Vatsaraja and the 
former’s dominiotis did not extend up to the borders of vSauraniandala 
or Saurastra. Bhandarkar, Ojha and Vaidya have all taken the 
two as separate and Vatsaraja is takt n to rule over the west. The 
contemporary king of Avanti was 2)robably called Caiidragujjta who 
is mentioned in the vSanjana Plates of Amoghavarsha I {Ep. Ind., 
XVni, 235ff.) and who has been conjectured to be the ruler of 
Central India (see V. V. Mirashi’s ‘ Date of Tivaradeva ’ in Jha 
Commemoration Volume, p. 232, Poona, 1937). 

With regard to the western kingdom mentioned b}" Jinaseiia, 
the word (f^) according to the interpretation of Dr. 

Ui)adhye and Pandit Prenii has to be taken in apposition to 
wiiieli is gianimatically not very ha2)py, and 
factually not quite accurate. The ITaddala co2>2)er2jlates of Dharani 
Varaha, dated 6aka 8 ;(>, are issued from Vardhaniana (Wadluvan) 
wliich was ob\’ioush' their ca2)ital We can sately 2^resume that 
Vira Jaya Varfilia mentioned by Jinc ena was Dharani Variilia’s 
ancestor three or four generations earlier and he also j)r()l)ably 
had Ids ea2)ital at Wadlnvaii winch wu:- thus .situated Vv'ell within 
the vSauraniandala as the kingdom was called. In that case, would 
a writer like jinasena waiting <it Wadhwan say that Sauramandala 
was situated to its west and Avanti king ruled ju.st in the east ? 

The above discussion revesds that the 2>olitical di\ i.sions as they 
existed about ^aka 705 were as follows: - % 

Indrayudha ruled in the north from Kamauj iq) to the borders 
of Malwa. vSouth of IMalwa stretched forth the kingdom of the 
Rastrakutas, Malwa itself wars ruled b>' a king at Avanti, and im- 
mediately to the west of it there extended the kingdom of Vat;saraja 
covering the whole of Marwar and Gujarat, w'hile Kathiawair was 
ruled by another king 2Jrobably named Vira Jaya Varaha. 

As shown above, Wadhwan situated in Kathiawair does not suit 
as the centre of these 2^olitical divisions. It therefore becomes neces- 
sary to seek a fresh identification w'hich would fit in with the estab- 
lished facts of histor^^ 

Obviously it would only be some 2^1ac'e in Central India to the 
west of Avanti and east of Gujarat that would meet the requirements 
of the situation. Looking for such a place, I find one Badnawar in 
the Dhara State, being situated about 40 miles to the south-west of 
Ujjain. It suits excellently the 2iolitical boundaries given by 
Jinasena. The Kanauj kingdoni of Indrayudha would fall exactly 
to its north and the Rastrakuta kingdom, which is knowm, to have 
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touched the borders of Dhara, would lie exactly to its south. The 
Avanti kingdom is to its east and Vatsaraja’s dominions to its west, 
being in their turn contiguous with f5auraniandala or Saurastra. 
There is also no difficulty in recognizing the old name Vardliamana- 
pura in the modern name Badnawar. War is very well known as a 
modern form of the old /^/zra, as we find in names like Peshawar 
(Puru.shaintra), Narwar (Nalaimra) and Chandwar (Chandrapura). 
The corrn 2 )tion of Vardliaman into Badna is also intelligible. - Ba 
easily replacc\s Vu, the conjunct }dh(i gi\’es jjlace to simplified cerebral 
dll or dental da and nia may ea.sily be lost due to the proximity of 
another nasal letter va which, however, inherits its long vowel d. 
Thus V’’ardhamana]nit gives ns the modern Badnawciy-. 

Having arrivcal at tliis conclusion I made inquiries from Badna- 
war without in the hmst giving out my identification. In response 
to it Mr. Nandlal hodlifi of Ihulnawar kindly wrote to me as 
follows ■ 

% I mm ■■sit ffii iRff 

qrii *iiit it mir % 1 vxf ffitsrr 

(jr) % if 3TR % nfl 

% I ^ % ifr»; % ®n?r Jjfdut 

% I ii’ft qj M5I pfciHT, 'gyw’ftWt wrrwt 

ffitct^ 'ft ^ ^sff qy jst % 1 

snH mtr. %rrf it ^ if^r yfi i 1 

fit qiH % I ^ qm qgT q"? fi?: & qrgr % 1 

’’T'q ^ < W ^ 

miwfii 1 

13m qmTTO ^ vqr ^ qiEfit p: % 1 ^ nfa If 

qf^ qi^ qiit’gy mi: % 1 

#• ^ ?[fq # '*n. fHiytq ^ 

tjg wrafT wrqf qw ^Iwi hr? qwjff twnrffi 1 
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^ jum m^nii ^ qr fwjgi »wn % qfbr »Tf^T % qra 

qfq •«) :5^ ^ fU« wq 

AT# ifNiW 3. 3. qfqr^qifq f^qflfraq fqanfH ^T! ^ qj^fHTqT! 

(qf^iqr: ?) qfqqsfii: qjrfrqi ^ fqt^qnjnq: qfqfisJU I 

qr mm qrqrnr qqj ^ qteq?t qL % ^ ^ % fqtr qq 

qiLTS ^ % I qr irfq % taiqiq Jifqr *f »q^ % i 

B 

qq fftq qftmq mq*" ^ qfqqTqTq-qjq5B*tfq-fqiqi- 

I q:^mqqcT»q^ m- um^ mqf sififint bh rim ?tto fq^m «!» 

qiqti qT« qi^? qi* Tm iqqf nfinqs^q fr^ui qrij htw mqf 

qFfqm^ 93 5fftT qjqr qri^q qj^r rifl^ fqfhrsq qJUflfq | 

qq mm qroun qqi ^ Jjfq" qi^^^ qi: % | q’? qqqiq?- 

^ ^q 9 qmqrr qmq? ?jm if st ^q if mifqq % i ^j?9tt qfq iffur 
qL % I 

In these inscriptions it appears to me the nan)e Vardlianpur 
or Vardhanapur is a mere Sanskritization of Vadlianawa^ into 
which Vardhamanapnr may have already got corrupted during 
the preceding centurms, while the true ancient name is preserved 
in the name of the Amnaya which had persisted there and which 
may be the branch of Pannata gana established there at the time of 
Jinasena. 

There remains only one difficulty in these identifications: In 
verse 44 of his prasasti Jinasena makes mention of the goddess 
Simha-vahini of Urjayantalaya being in the vicinitv for the sake 
of Siva. The verse runs as follows :— 

tl^fqwwfqqqi^T 3'qHq*fjmqfti9qTf9^ 1 

ftrqrq qfqpfiiT qrftr^lqq 1 an fqqii imqf% iim^ ii 

Obviously the reference here is to the famous shrine of Amba- 
devi at Urjayanta or Girnar and it cannot ordinarily be said to 
be close to Badnawar. But a little closer attention to the verse 
and its poetic conception suggests the solution. Though Badna- 
war is not very near to Urjayanta, it is quite close to Ujjain 
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where the famous Mahakala temple of 6iva^ has existed for ages. 
Probably a rephca of the Ambika’s image at Urjayanta was installed 
at Vardhamanapura and this fact is conceived by the poet as the 
arrival of Ambika in the locality for the sake of Siva. Thus, there 
is a pun on the word Siva meaning god Siva or welfare. This 
idea makes the verse particularly beautiful and poetic. It is 
probably the onl}'^ way in wliich a Jaiiia monk could regard a goddess 
riding on a lion to be conducive to welfare. Iii this connection the 
inscription No. 3 from Badnawar given above is noteworthy. It 
shows that the practice of installing replicas of the goddess Ambika 
had persisted there even up to the twelfth century. 

Incidentally, Jinasena has given to us quite a new suggestion 
regarding the origin of the name .Sanrastra wliich was so far under- 
stood to be derived from and was regarded synonym- 

ous with Sanrajya (JASB, 1873, p. 105, N. ly. Dey’s Geographical 
Dictionary). Jinasena’s mention of the country as the Mandala of 
the Sauras shows tha.t tin; ancient people of that country called 
themselves Suuras probably from the fact of their being sun- 
worshippers, and they gave the name to that region. 

This Badnawar or old Vardhamanapura must also be the town 
where Hari.shena wrote his Katha-Kosha in §aka 853, i.e. 148 years 
later than Jinasena. It is well known that 1)3' this time the whole 
of northern India including Central India and the kingdom of 
Malwa had come directh' under the ride of the Gurjar-Pratihara 
kings of whom Vinfu'akapala is known to have been ruling in A.D. 
931 or ^aka 853, that is exactly the year of the composition of the 
Katha-Kosha. Although the suzeraint3' of these monarchs is 
known to have extended to vSaurastra, nevertheless it is also known 
that the local rule of the Varfdia kings had persisted there, as is 
clear from the Hadclala copperplates of Dharani Varaha, dated 
§aka 836. If Harishena was waiting at Wadhwan, the capital of 
the Varaha rulers, he could not have omitted to mention the local 
ruler at least side by side with his overlord. This also shows that 
Wadhwan was not the place where the Katha-Kosha was written. 

If the identification of Jinasena’s Vardhamanapura with 
Badnawar is correct, it should lead us to the identification of the 
other place mentioned b}' Jinasena, namely Dostatika where he 
completed the remaining portion of his Harivamsa purana and 
which Pandit Premi and I)r. Upadh3'e have not attempted, to iden- 
tify. At a distance of about twelve miles to the west of Badnawar 
there is a village called Dot aria which appears to me^to be the 
modern representative of Dostatika where Jinasena completed his 
compositioii of Harivamsa purana which could not be completed 
at Vardhamanapura when he left it. 
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From the comparison of the modern name with the older one 
it appears that the original name may have been 
which might have been at first applied to the stream Bagedi flowing 
on its eastern side and which may be deep enough ‘to 'be crossed 
by arms’. By its association the village also may have come to be 
called by the same name. Or the original name may have been 

later on corrupted into <ind then wrongly Sanskritized 

into The significance of this name would be that the 

village had river-banks on its two sides, it being situated between 
the rivers Bagedi and Mahi, the latter flowing about a mile to its 
west into which the river Bagedi itself falls at some distance away 
from the village. Writing about Dotaria Mr. Nandlal Bodha 
informs me as follows - 

^ o jftsi ^ iir % I % tlT^f 

^iSt^ ^ iflvr qj- % I 

^ w fii^ % i % vri *!f|- 

irf^TT <Ti;qi g'sutia ^i ^ iTT*m % i 

Thus, Dotaria still forms the boundary between Malwa and 
Gujarat 



BODHICITTA IN TANTRIC BUDDHISM 

By 8. B Das (iuPTA 

Pkajna and Upaya as Siva and Sakti 

With the conception of Prajnd and Updya as Nivrtti and 
PravrUt or as the Xdi-prajiid and Zdi-Buddha we may compare the 
conception of Siva and Sakti and the aham or tlie ‘ I-ness ’ which is 
said to be produced by their union {siva-iakti-miihnnapinda) . The 
ultimate truth is the union of Siva and Sakti. Siva represents 
pure consciousness which is inactive — the static aspect of the 
ultimate reality; while Sakti rejiresents the world force — the 
kinetic energy of the ultimate truth. Siva is Nirvrih and Sakti 
is Pravrtii and in the ultimate stat<; they remain in a union of one- 
ness. * From the cosmological standpoint Siva is said to be the 
Bindu (of white colour to suggest the comparison with the seed 
or semen) and Sakti is Raktu (of red colour to suggest the com- 
parison with the ovum) and this Bindu and Rakia unite together to 
produce the principle of I-ness or egoism 

This conception of the two counterj^arts of the ultimate reality 
has its correspondence in the conceptions of the Garhha-dhdki and 
the Vajra-dhdlu of Northern Buddhism in general. The Vajra- 
dhatu or the ‘thunder-element’ is the immutable nature — it is, in 
other words, the tathatd element, while the (larbha-dhatu is the 
.‘matrix element' or the phenomenal world corres])onding to the 
tathdgata-garhha. They are the two parts of the Mandala.^ Their 
union is symbolized in Nepal by the flame arising from the lotus 
or the moon-crescent (the flame symbolizing the male element and the 
lotus or the moon-crescent symbolizing the female element) or by 
the flame arising from the kalasa (jar) ; in Tibet the union is sym- 
bolised by the Aioka branch in the ambrosia vase, and in both Chinese 

1 Cf the Hindu Tantric principle of designating the Sahasram (situated in the, 
cerebrum region) to be the abode of Siva and the lowe.st Muladhdra-cakra to be the 
seat of v'iakti in the form of an electric force, generally known as the KUla- 
kui^dalini-Sakii ; this lower region where 6akti resides is generally known as the region 
of Pravrtii while the higher region or the region of pure intellection is called the 
region of NirvrUt—and the Sadhana consists in rousing the Sakti, residing in the 
region of Pravrtii, to unite with the Siva residing in the region of Nirvrtti ; the bliss 
proceeding from the union of Siva and Sakti is the highest religious realization. 

2 The Mandala is the circle with Buddha Mahavairocana in the centre and with 
numberless manifestations of his body, such as Buddhas, Bodhisattvas and others, 
gathered round him. 
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and Nepalese Buddhism by Yin-yang (the female and the male).* 
There Yoga consists in the mystic union of this immutable element, or 
we may say, the ‘ thatness ' of the dharmas with the active element 
as the material world. It is for this reason that the theory of Yab- 
yum (the male and the female) could find so much prominence in 
Northern Buddhism, particularly in Nepal and Tibet where almost 
all the divinities are accompanied by their female counterparts 
in a state of close union. 

Getty interprets the Mudra (the posture, generally of the hands) 
of Vairocana (the Lord Supreme of the Shingon Sect) as indicating 
this mystic union. “As Dhyani Buddha he has the Dharma-cakra- 
mudrd, which the Tibetans call Thabdong-shesrab, or the union of 
wisdom with matter.”® 

This two-fold division of the ultimate reality is also found in 
the Taoism of China. There also Tao means ‘The Great' (Cf. Skt. 
Brahman) and Tei is the power, or activity or the 6akti of ' the great ’. 
They are the negative and positive aspects of the one truth. The 
creation is through their union — through Yinn and Yang (the female 
and the male) . 

But we .should notice In-re a very important point of difference 
between the Buddliist conception of the two aspects of the truth 
and that of the Saktas as well as of the Taoists. In ^akta-tantra as 
well as in Taoism the passive subjective aspect of the ultimate reality 
is conceived as the male, whereas the active counterpart has always 
been conceived as the female, and this conception of passivity as 
the male and the active counterpart as the female is found in many 
of the systems of Indian philosophy as represented in the T^ntras. 
The Purusa of the Sarakhya-system is absolutely qualitiless, he 
is the pure inactive consciousness, while all the gunas with all their 
active functions belong to Prakrti who is generally conceived as the 

1 See The Gods of Northern Buddhism by A. Getty. 

2 " As Adi-Buddha he has the mudra of the Six- Elements, which also indicates 
the same principle, and although rare in Tibet, is often found in Japan. The index 
finger of the left hand is clasped by the five fingers of the right. The six fingers 
represent the Six-Elements which when united, produce the six-fold bodily and 
mental happiness”. He further explains: ''The five fingers of the right hand re- 
present the five material elements of which man is composed: earth (little finger), 
water (ring finger), fire (middle finger), air (index finger) and ether (the thumb). 
The index finger of the left hand represents the same symbol of Adi-Buddha; 
for the sixth element, the mind (manas) is a particle of his essence. 

The two hands, thus representing the union of the Spiritual with the Material, 
correspond to the Vajra-dhdtu and Garhha-dhdtu of the Mandala of the Two parts. 
The Vajra-dhdtu, represented by the index finger, is the 'diamond' element corre- 
sponding to the spiritual world. The Garhha-dhdtu, indicated by the five fingers, 
is the ‘ matrix ' element, corresponding to the material world." Ibid., p. 30. 
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female. In Vedanta also the Brahman is qualitiless and indetermi- 
nate, while the world-illusion is ascribed wholly to the activity of 
mdyd, and this mdyd in Tantric literature always bears with her 
an air of femininity. But here in Buddliism we find the conception 
reversed ; ^unyatd or Prajnd wliich is qualitiless and unchangeable 
is conceived of as the female while Karund or Updya with the active 
inspiration is conceived of as the male. It may, however, be 
noted here that the conception of the female as the passive and the 
male as the active is not also quite unknown in the history of Indian 
thought. 

Often we find that Prajna and Upaya have been expressly 
identified with 6akti and Siva. It has been said that by the union 
of Siva and Sakti, who are free from all characteristics and definition 
and who transcend all verbal expression, is produced wonderful 
bliss ; when we consider things from the ultimate standpoint, we 
see that there is no existence in reality; all existence is brought 
forth through the activities of Sakti. This Sakti becomes the 
s«nyfl^fl-perception when she contradicts all afiirmation about things.* 
Again it is said — Perfect bliss is obtained from the union of Siva 
and Sakti and this bliss is the highest non-duality ; but in the ultimate 
reality there is neither the Siva nor the Sakti.* Again it has been 
demonstrated that the Vedantists also take the bliss that proceeds 
from the union of Siva and Sakti to be the same bliss which proceeds 
from the knowledge of the Brahman ; there is no tinge of sorrow 
there — there is eternal and incessant 'bhss — this bliss or joy is the 
nature of the Brahman — this is what is called liberation. 

In some places, however, we find that the Bodhi-mind is spoken 
of as the Upaya while the goddess Nmrdtmd or ^unyatd as the 
Prajnd. In the Guhya-siddhi we find that the presiding deity over 
the mind is the Lord Supreme (Bhagavdn) and Prajnd is the adaman- 
tine woman,* and the Lord was amorously sporting with this ada- 
mantine woman in the form of Mahdsukha. When the Bodhi- 
mind in its upward march reaches the ultimate state it merges 
itself wholly in Nairdtmd or ^unyatd or the Sahaja-bliss — and this 


^ laksya 4 aki>ana-nirmukiam vag-udahdra-varjitam\ 

^iva-^akti-samayogat jdyaie cadbhutam aukhaml 
na santi tattvato bhdvah ^aktirupena hhdvitah | 
iaktis in iunyata-dystih $arvd-YOpa-vindsinl\ 

— Nirnclda-tantra, quoted in the Advaya-vajra-sathgraha (G.O.vS ), p. 28. 

2 hva-iakti-samdyogdt sat~snkhani param advayam | 
na iivo ndpi ^aktii ca ratnd-ntargaia-samsthiiam j 

— U cchusnta‘tantra quoted in the Advaya-vajra-samgraha 

3 bhagavdniti nirdi^lam ciUasyd*dhipatih prahhuh | 
vajro-yosit smyta prajnd yd sd savajrind-imikd\\ 
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merging of the Bodhi-mind in goddess Nairdtmd, or perfect vacuity 
of the nature of intense bliss, is called the union of the Lord Mind 
and the Lady Vacuity. Thus we find in a song of Kukkuripada — 
'Desireless am I (the goddess Nairdtmd), and the void-mind is 
my hu.sbaud'.^ Tillopada says in his Dohds, ‘Where the mind 
and the vacuity enter into the bliss arising out of the communion, 
the objects of the senses are not perceived at all.’ ^ Again he says, 
‘The mind is the Lord and the Vacuity is the Lady; they should 
always be kept united in the Sahaja.’^ In a Dohd of Kanhupada 
also it has been said about the ultimate state that the lord mind 
merges him.self in his wife vacuity and becomes one with her as 
salt dissolves in water.^ In some places again intense bliss {mahd- 
sukha) as the ultimate nature and as j)erfect knowledge has been 
spoken of as the Yogini, whereas the Bodhi-mind as the Yogin. 
This Yogini was variously called as the Jndna-nmdrd (the woman of 
knowledge) or the Malid-imulrd (the great woman) — she is the 
Sfl/ar^rt-damsel, with whom the Yogin is united day and night. 
The Yogin often says, he would not live without her kiss and em- 
brace — ^lie ])asses his dark night (of igncirance) in union with that 
great woman. In the Carya2)ada.s of the Siddhacaryas we will find 
many songs about this trausceudeiital love and union of the Yogin 
and Yogini often garbed in the metaphors of ordinary' love and sex- 
union of man and woman. 

PrajSa and Ui’aya as Made and Femade 

It is clear from the above that the absolute reality coi^tains 
two aspects in its nature — Prajiid or Sakti and Updya or -^iva. 
Thus the fundamental theological position of the Buddhist Tantras 
and that of the Hindu Tantras become exactly the same. Now 
as there is the belief in the Hindu Tantras that the two aspects 
of the reality are revealed in the world in the form of male and 
female in general so there is the belief in the Buddhist Tantras 
that all men and women are notliing but the manifestation of 


1 hS,u nirdst kha-mana-hhatdr‘i\ Song No. 20 

2 citta khasama jahi saniasuha palatthai | 

(india-visaa tahi maita) na disai\ 

—Dohd No. 5. (Dr. P. C. Bagchi^s Ed.) 

3 manaha [hhaavd) khasama hhaavai] 

(divdrdtti sahaje rahiai) || 

— Dohd No. 17. (Dr. P. C. Bagchi's Ed.) 

^ jitna Iona vilijjai pdnichi tima gharinl lai cilia | 
samarasa jdi takkhane jai punu to sania nitta || 

~Dohd No. 32. 
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Upaya and Prajna respectively; or in other words all men and women 
are Updya and Prajna in their ultimate nature. 

In the Buddhist Tautras Prajna has generally been designated 
either as the goddess {bhagavati) or as the Mudrd (wliicli technically 
refers to the woman to be adopted for the sddhand), or the Mahd- 
mudrd, or the Vajra-kanyd (the vajra-gh\), or as the young woman 
(yuvati), or often as the female organ.* In the Hevajra-tantra, we 
see that the Prajnd is called the mother (jananl), the sister {bhagim), 
the washer-woman [rajakl], the dancing girl {nartaki), the daughter 
{diihitd), the Doma-girl {dombl), etc. The terminology is of course 
explained, but often very arbitrarily. It is said that Prajnd is 
called because she gives birth to all the beings of the world; 

she is bhagini as she shows all the differences {vibhdga) ; she is rajakl 
because she pleases all the beings [ranjandt) \ she is dnhitd as she 
accumulates all the quahties [duhandt) ; she is narlakl because of 
her changing character ; she is doinbl (a woman of a very low untouch- 
able class) because she cannot be touched.® In the commentary 
of Krsnacarya {Hevajra-paiijikd or Yoga-ralnamdld) it has been 
explained that Prajnd is jananl because in the form of ‘great-bUss’ 
{mahd-suklia) .she giv(*s birth to the world.® Again as the beginners 
cannot grasp her steadily, she is called narlakl^ vShe is asparsd as 
.she cannot be grasped by the seirses.® 


1 111 the V aj} a-sarasvaii-sadhcmani of tlie Sddhana-mdld we find Prajnd styled 
as the goddess [Prajham bhagavalJm, etc.) (p J2()) In the Kanaka-varnu-prajnd- 
pdranntd-sddhanam also l^rap'id-pdramitd ls said to be the Bhagavalt (p. 321). In 
the cliaptei on Amanasikdrd-dhdra of the Advaya-’cajra-i>unig}oha \wi^ siinyaid 
desciibed as the Bhagavall Prajfiu (p 62) In the Advaya-:^iddhi also Prajnd 
is styled to be tlie goddess (MvS. Central labraiy ol Baroda, ]). 3b) 

2 jananl hhanyate prajnd janayali yasmdt-jagaj-janam i 
bhagin%ti iaiJid prajnd vibhdgam darsayct yalah || 
rajakVii dnhitd ca nartaki ca prakathyale | 
ranjandt sarva-aattvdndni rajakl ii talhu ^mrtd || 
gunasya duhandt prajnd dnhitd ca nigadyate | 
nartaki hhanyate prajnd cahcalatvdt mahdkypd | 
asparid bhavati yasmdt lasmdt dombi prakathyale || 

— Hevajra-tantra, MS. (R AS.B. No. 11317), p. 13(B). 

These lines also occur in the Samputtkd Cf MS. (R A S B. No. 4854), p. 4(A). 

2 7 nahd-sukhd-k arena mhasya janandt jananl | 

— MS. (Cambridge Add. No. 1699), p. 20(A). 

^ ddi-karmika-sattvaih stkiri-kartum a^akyatvdt nartaki | 

---Ibid., MS., p. 20(A). 

5 indriydndm agocaratvdt | 

— Ibid., MS , p 20(A). 

Here of course the designations of Prajnd as mother, sister, daughter, etc. have 
got some sort of metaphysical significance; but in other places the plain implication 
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In the ^nguhya-samaja-tantra a beautiful girl of sixteen to be 
adopted in tlie practice is said to be the Prajnd.^ Sarahapada 
in one place salutes all young women, who are described as the 
embodiment of Prajiia — who are like the wish-yielding creepers 
personified — who destroy all the sufferings (klesa) of the three 
worlds. “ In the Hcvajra-tantra also we find that the female is called 
the Prajnd whereas the male is called the Vpdya.^ In the $n- 
cakra-sanibhdra-tantra we find — ‘Appearance, Method and great 
compassion are the male deity whilst the void, Prajnd, tranquillity 
and great bliss are the female deity In the Jvdldvali-vajranidld- 
tantra it is said that the goddess Prajna resides in all women and the 


is that the mother, sister, daughter, or any woixiai: of any caste, however low it may 
be. can be adopted as the Prajna (or the woman) in the mystic practice 
mdtaram hhaginincaiva duhtUhn hdndhavin tathd | 
hrdhmanim ksatrinlncaiva vaiiydm sudnnhn tathd | 
natim rajaklni ca doniblm ca canddhnhn tathd | 
prajhopdya-vidhdnena piijayet tattvuvatsalah\\ 

— Samputikd, MS., pp. 3(A), 3(i^). 

^^'dXso, Prajho-pdya-viniscaya-siddhi, q\\ V, tJevajra-tantra, MvS , p 12 A, 60(B): 
Ekatla-vlra-canda~mahd-rosana-tantHi, MvS , p 8(B) 

In justitication of this action it is s«iid, Prajna is devoid ot all thought-construc- 
tions and consequently she is abo\'e all the nothnis of dilTerences, that being the case, 
for a Yogi 11 there should not be any notion of dilference aiiiong the mother, the sister, 
the daughter and any other girl even of the lowest caste. If there be any notion 
of distinction at all it is to ])e understood that the Vogin is not vet fully fit for the 
Yo^a, for he has not obtained the sfinvatd knowledge winch effaces all such notions 
of distinction It is therefore warned that the J f should be carefully worshipped 

so that no notion of difference may arise at an eviiavyd prayatnena yatJM bhedo 
na jdyate, Samputikd, MvS, p 3(B); II evajra-f antra, M>S., p r2(A), cf also Hevajra- 
pahjikd, MS., pp. i7(B)-i8(A), Citta-visuddhi-prakarana, verses (roi-106). (Cf. 
Srl-guhya~samdja, Ch V ) 

^ sodaid-bdtkdm samprdpya yosildm kdnli-suprabhdm | 
gandha-puspdkulam krlvd tasya madhyc in kdmayet || 
adhivcstya ca tdm prajhdm . . . etc 

^Patala IV. p. iq ((kO S ) 

Cf. also . yum kducii svahhd-(va'^) prajnd-rupena sar> d-lahkrta-gdtf a 

trivall-iarahga-hhangdbhtrdma . . etc 

— Quoted in the Subhdsita-samgraha. 

^ ydsdm dkf'tir aprapahca-vimala-prapidmayl sarvugd | 
sdk^dt kalpa-lataiva tn-bhuvanc ydh klesa-jvdla-cchiddh 
sri-mad-vajra-padd-nkitd yuvatayas tdbhyo namah sarvatah |j 

— Quoted in the Subhdsita-samgraha. 

^ yo^it tdvat hhcivct prajnd u pay ah purusah snirtah | 

’ -^MS., p. 21(A) 

Cf. also Ibid., MS , p 3 q(l^)- ^^Iso Sahaja-siddhi of Dornbi-Heruka 

—MS. (C.L.F:), p. 82. 

Cf. also Prajnd pravesayd tatra vajra-kanydm athdnyapdt || 

— Ddkdrnava, p. 157 (Sahitya-Parisat Edition) 

^ Translated from Thibetan by Kazi Dawasamdup, p. 28. 
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Lord remains in all men.^ In the Ekalla-vira-canda-mahd-rosana- 
tantra we find the Lord Candarosana explaining to the lyady 
that all men are of the nature of the Lord who is Updya and all 
women are of the nature of the Lady who is Prajnd ; and the whole 
world is of the nature of the unity of Prajnd and Updya. As the 
son of Mdyddevl Lord Buddha was the incarnation of Updya and his 
wife Gopd was the incarnation of Prajnd or Prajnd-pdranntd — and 
Lord Buddha attained Mahdsukha (supreme bliss) of the nature of 
Nirvana in union with the Prajnd Gopa.^ 

In the Panca-krama of Nagarjuna-pada we find four grades 
or stages in Siinyatd, of which the first is the sunyatd and the 
second is atiiunyatd , and the Sunyatd has been described as the 
Prajnd * and it is also called the woman. ^ Aiisnnya is called the 
Updya.^ And the sex analogy and the .sex-element is also there.® 

In some places, Prajnd is described as the female organ and 
U pdya as the male organ. Prajnd is called the female organ because 
it is the abode of all pleasure which is great bliss {mahdsukha).'’ 
It can also be inferred that the female organ is called the Prajnd 


1 sarvandrJ-maya-devi sarvopdyaviayah prabhuh 

— MvS , p. 14(B) 

- rndyadcvi-iiiUai caham tanda-rosanaldm gatah | 
ivam eva bhagavaii gopd pra)dd-pdramitd-t7nikd\ 
ydvanta^ in stnyuJi sariuls /{I’jad rupcnaivu fd maldk j 
niad-rfipena punuhnsas tu sarva rva prakirtiid\ 
dvayor bhdva-gatam caitat prajfw-pdyd-imakam jagat | 

—MS. (R A S B. No Qo<S9), p 16(B) 
Cf also, nara-vajradliard-kdrali yositah vc7jra~yo:jiiahl 

— Ibid., MS , p 15(A) 


dlokam siinyam prajnd ca cittam ca paratantrakam 

“-MS., p. 20(A). 

‘ stri samjnd ca iathd proktd, etc 

— Ibid., MS , p 20(B) 

^ dhkd-bhd>'utn ity uktum atisunyam i<pdyakam\ Ibid., MS., p. 20(B). 

Cf. also: prajfio- pdya-samdyogdd iti | §unya- prajnd dloka iit 
ydvat I atiiunyam updya dlokd-bhasa iti ydvat | tayoh samdyogo'bhydsah. 

Payica-kraina-hppam, MS , p. 43(B) 

^ Cf. rdgas caiva vtrdga§ ca dvayor aniania-irayam | 

dvhidnyasya saindpaiyd vajra-padma-samdgamdt\ etc 
Paiica-krama, MS., p. 22(A). 

” Cf. yena klcio-panihanyate | prajnd-dhina^ ca te kleidh saukhydt prajfid bhaga 
iicyaie. 

— Hevajra-tantra, MS , p. 11(A). 

Cf. also: yoni-svabhdvatah prajnd updyo hhdva-lak^anam\ 

— 5 rl-gtihya-samdja~tantra, p. 153. 

Cf. kha-dhdiurvajra-samyogdt, etc. 

— Kriydsamgraha, MS., p. 75(A). 
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because all the beings have their birth from here as all the beings 
have their origin from the Prajnd or the Sunyatd} 

It is said in the Hevajra-tantra — 'The lord is of the form of the 
seed wliile its j)leasure is called the girl’,® These Prajnd and Updya 
as the s}'inbol of the female and the male are generally called the 
thunder and the lotus. ^ We have seen before that Vajrd is the 
k'lnyatd] it has also been extensively used as the sjnionym for 
the male; organ. The ii.se of the lotus as the symbol of the generating 
organ is rather well known, but the use of the Vajra for the male 
organ is rather confusing and technical. They arc also technically 
called the hola or bolaka and kakkolu or kakkolaka.* 

Prajna-Upaya as Ladana-Rasana, Right and Left', V'owee 
AND Consonants, etc 

Prapid and U pdya arc also called laland and rasand which are 
again found to be the name of two nerves corresponding to Idd 
and Pinguid well-known in Hindu Tautric nervous .system. The 
nerve where the two nerves coiumiugl" is called the Avadhull which 
is again the middle nerve corres2)onding to the Smamnd nerve of 
the Hindu Tautras; and this nerve is rt^garded as the way to nirvana 
It has been said, ‘Laland is of the nature of Prajnd, and Rasand 
remains as the Updya, and Avad/inil remains in tlie middle as the 


‘ dlianno-dayn-dbluii'inii jiiilnam kha-samam bopdyfi-iivitam 
irailokvus tatni-fdic hi prajuo-pdya-soarupiitahl 
- Hcvajm-tanlra, ]\IvS , p. 

Cf Coiiun iha taii-fiiiidra-yosit-kanialain dliunno-dayam | 

- sukvil-kdro bhavet bhapj^avan tai-sukham kdmini $mricim\ 

— MS,, p 23(B) Cf ulst) Hernka-lantni. 

^ Cf. prajfiopdyu-vuLiscaya-siddhi, p 42, sin-ndriyaui ca yathd padmam vapam 
pnmse-ndriyani tathd | 

— Jiiihia-stddhi, ch 2, verse ii ^ 

Cf vajrd-bja-gharsundl prajho-pdya-samdpatyd. Coiniii. on Dohdkosa of Kaiiha 
Cf. also,- Sah^ja-biddhi of Doinbi-pada, cpioted in the Subhdsita-sanigraha , 
j) 60. Ghaniil-padiya-paficakrama, quoted in the Siibhdstla-sahgraha, p 74; 
Hevajra-tantra, MvS., p. 21(B). [khu-dhutdviti padmesa) , Dakarnava (Ed. by Dr. N. 
Chaudhuri), p 123, Kriydsamgraha, MS, pp. 75(B), 7b(A), SrJ-giihya-samdja- 
ianira, pp. 25, 28; Comm, on Marmakalikd-tantra, MS. Sans No. 83), 

P 15(B). 

Cf. also kamala kidim md'/he bhaia midli (Cf. prajno-pdya-saynatdm, etc. 
Comm.), Caryd No. 47. 

vdja ndva pddl pdtid kfidlc vdhiti | Caryd No 49. 

(Cf. prajiia-ravinda-kuhara-hrade sad-gururcarano-puyena pravehiam Comm,) 
vajram volakam khydtum padmam kakkolakam matam. 

— Hevajra-tantra, MS , p. 44(A). 
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abode of Mahd-sukha.’ ^ It is also interesting to note that in 
the Hindu Tantras the nerve Ida which corresponds to the Laland 
and which is of the nature of the moon is said to be the Sakti and 
Pinguid corresponding to the Rasand and of the nature of the sun 
is spoken of as the Purusa (the male principle).^ Again these 
laland and rasand are said to carry seed and ovum respectively.® 
We may also notice that Prajnd has been called vd^na (left) in the 
Panca-krama* and Updya has been named the daksina (right),® 
and this laland is also the nerve in the left side and rasand in the 
right side. Again Prajnd is often spoken of as the vowel or the 
vowel ' a or the series of letters beginning with ‘ a ’ {dli) ; and Updya, 
in contrast, is spoken of as representing the consonants or the 

1 Sadh-ana-mula , p. 448. 

Cf also laland prajnd- svarupcna rasano-pdya-samsthitd\ 
iayor madhye gatam devi amkdram viiva-Yupinx\ 

— Heriika-tantra, MS., p. 74(B). 

Cf. also laland prajnd-svahhdvena rasano-pdya samslhitd | 
avadhiitl madhya-deie tu grdhya-grdhaka-varjjitd\ 

— Vajra-vdrdhi-kalpa-mahd-tanira, MS , p. 27(A) Hevajra-t antra, 
MS., p. 3(a). Heruka-tantra, MS., p. 15(A). 
laland rasand nddi prapw-pdyai ca melakah || 

— Ddkdrnava (ed MM. H. P. vSastri), p. 158. 

2 vdmagd yd tdd nddl iukla-candra-svaruptnl | 

^akti-rupd hi sd devl sdk^dd arntta-vigrahal 
dakse tu pingald ndnia purusa surya-vigrahah | 
raudrdtmikd mahddevl dddimt-keiara-prdbhd || 

— Samnwhana-iantra quoted in the Satcakra-nirupanam, Ed by 
A. Avalon. 

3 Cf. also: — 

aksobhya-vahd laland rasand rakta-pravdhinl | 
avadhufy amita-ndthasya ddhara bhdvinf sadd || 

— Sddhana-mdld, p. 448 (G.O.S.) 
ak^obhyavahd laland rasand rakta-vdhinl | 
tathd prajnd candra-vahd avadhuti sd praklrtitd |[. 

— Hevajra-tantra, MS., p. 3(A). 
tesdm madhye sthitd nddl laland iukra-vdhint | 
dak^ine rasand khydid nddl rakia {pra)vdhin% || 

— Heruka-tantra, MS., p. 14(B), 

Cf, Vajra-vdrdhl-kalpa-mahd-tantra, MS. (R.A.S.B. No. 11285), p. 26(B). This 
MS. preserved in the R.A.S.B. seems to be substantially the same as the 5 ff- 
Ddkdrmve Mahdyogim-tantrardja published with the Apabhram§a dohds along with 
the Carydpadas by MM. H. P. Sastri; but there are important additions and altera- 
tions. 

We should note one important confusion here. Laland is said to be PrajM 
but it is said to carry seed, whereas Rasand which is said to be Updya is said to 
carry ovum ; but the statement ought to have been reversed to be consistent with 
the analogy of the Tantric Buddhists. 

^ vdma-samjndm punaicaiva, etc., MS., p. 20(B). 

5 divd-puru^a-samjnd ca svard-kdraica dak§indh\ MS., p. 21(A). 
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letter ‘ka’ or the series beginning with the letter 'ka’ {kdh). In 
the chapter on Amanasikdra of Advaya-vajra-samgraha we find 
that the letter ‘a’ in the beginning of the word ‘ a-manasikdra’ 
implies the iion-organization of all that is imagined to be produced.^ 
In justification of tliis interpretation it is cited from the Mantra- 
patala (second chapter of the first kaipa) of the Hevajra-tantra 
that as the letter 'a' is without beginning or origination, so also 
are all the dharmas — so the uncreate nature of the dharnias as the 
iunyatd is represented by ‘ a ’ ; so Prajnd who is siinyatd is' a About 
the nature of 'a' it has been said in the Ndma-sanglti that 'a' is 
the first of all letters, it is full of deep significance, it is absolutely 
immutable — it is long — uncreate and free from all vocal modula- 
tions. ‘A’ is said to be the first and the most important of all 
the letters and all other letters evolved from this first letter ‘a’ 
In the Ekalla-vlra-canda-mahdrosana-tantra we fixid that the vowel 
‘a’ means the non-artificial innate nature, and, therefore, ‘a’ re- 
presents Prajnd and ‘va’ represents the Updya.^ It is also in- 
teresting to note that in the Hindu texts we often find that ‘a’ 
represents Brahma or the creator of the universe.^ In the Gita 
also lyord Krsna says -that among the letters he is ‘a’. So the fact 
of the letter 'a’ being the representative of the sunyatd seems to 
be significant. Often it is seen that Prajnd or Siinyatd is reixresented 
not merely by 'a' but by the vowels in general,^ and is indicated 
by the general name all (i.e. the vowel series beginning with 'a').® 

1 P. 6i (G.O.S ). 

2 akdrah sarva-varndgro mahd-rthah paramd-ksarah | ^ 

mahd-prdno hy anutpddo vdg-nddhdra-varjitah\ 

— Quoted in the Advaya-vujpa-sarngraha, p 62 
Cf . also . ukdro mukhath sarva-dJmrmdndni ddyanutpannatvdt | 

— KYsna-ydmdri-tantra quoted in the Catalogue of Sans. Buddhist MSS , 
R.A.S B., Vol. I, p 149. 

Again, ddi-svara-svabhdvd sd hlti huddhaih prakalpitd | 
saiva bhagavatl prajnd utpanna-krama-yogatah j| 

— Hevajra-tantra, MS , p 49(A) 
akdrena krtrimam sahaja-svabhdvam uktam 
akdrenocyate prajnd vakdrena hy updyakam\ 
prajno-pdyaka-yogena lakdra-sukha-lak^and [| 

—MS. (R.A.S.B. No. 9089), p 23(B) 

^ akdre llyate brahma, ukdre liyate harih | 
makdre liyate rudrah pranave hi parah smrtah || 

® Cf. Sddhana-mdla, pp. 476, 557. 

prajnddi kdly updyeti. — Hevajra-tantra, MS., p. 20(A). 

Also kakdra ddiryasyasau kddih kdlih, akdrah ddir yasyasau ddir dlih\ 

— Marina- kalikd-tantra, MS. (B.N. Sans. No. 83)^, pp. 9(A) and 9(B). 
dli akdrd-di-^oiaia-svardn tatha tenaiva kramena kali kakdrd-di-hakdra- 
paryantam | — MS., p. 53(A). Again, akard-di dlih kakdrd-dih kdlih. — Hevajra-Panjikd, 
MS., p. 6(A). 
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In contrast with dli representing Prajnd, kdli or the consonantal 
series represents Updya. This Prajnd and Updya or dli and kdli 
are then associated with the moon and the sun, or the night 
and the day respectively.^ In the Aitareya-Xranyaka it has been 
said that the night is obtained through the consonants and the 
day through the vowels.® Here in the Buddhist texts there is an 
inversion of the notion. But this in general may explain the asso- 
ciation of dli with the moon or the night and of kdli with the sun 
or the day. Laland and Rasand has also been associated with the 
moon and the sun, and they are said to be the two nerves flowing 
from the left and right of the nasal cavity.® 

Again Prajnd has been said to be the syllable ‘e’ and Updya 
the syllable ‘va’. In the Sddhana-mdld we find that Prajnd should 
be meditated on as the syllable ‘e’.* It is said in the Samputikd, 
“Prajnd is said to be 'e’ while Upaya is the syllable ‘va’; and 
this ‘ e ’ shines only when it is adorned with ‘ va’ . ” ® In the Hevajra- 
tantra and in many other Tantras it is said, “That divine ‘e’ 
which is adorned in the middle with the vajra is the abode of all 
bUss or happiness — it is the abode of all the gems of the Buddhas; 
all joy is produced there, qualified by the moments; when one 
is established in this evankdra one realizes bliss through the 
knowledge of the moments.”® In the Dohdkosa of Kanliupada 


1 sthiid-Iis candra-rUpena kdh-rupena hhdskarah\ 
candra-surya-dvayor-mela gauryddyus te prakiri%tdh\ 
prajndli-kdly iipdye'ti candrd-rkasya prahhedandt\ 

— Hevajra-tantra, MS., p. 20(A) 
candra-sUryo-pardgesu prajnd-vajra-prayogatah | 
viline advaye pidne buddhatvam iha-janmani\ 

— Quoted in the Suhhdsita-samgraha, p. 70 

^ vyanjanaireva rdtrir dpnuvanti svarair ahani | 

— Aitareya-Aranyaka (II 2, 4) 

Quoted by Dr. P C. Bagchi, D.Litt., in his Studies in the Tantras, p. 73. 

^ Cf . laland rasand ravi-sasi India vcnna vi pdse | 

— Dohdkosa of Kanhupada, verse No 5 

Cf, also the comm, laland-iahdenalih prajnd-candro vidhlyate | tasya vdma-ndsd- 

puta-svabhdvas tena prdna-pravdhini laland sthitd | rasand-iahdena kdlirupd 

etc. 


— MS., B.N. Sans. No. 47, p. 40(B). 
^ sva-dhdtau cintayet dhlmdn prajndm ekdra-rUpinim | — P. 444. 

® ekdrena snvjftd prajnd vankdrai capy updyakam | 
vankdra-bhtisitai cd'sdv ekdrah iobhate dhruvam | 
adho-rddhva-samdpatyd prajno-pdya-svabhdtah | 

—MS., p. 10(A). 

® ekdrd~krti yad divyam madhye vankdra-bhU^tam | 
dlaya-sarva-saukhydndth buddha-ratna-kara^idl^^^^ I 
dnandds iatra jdyante k^ana-bhedenO’bheditah | 
k^aim-jndndt sukha-jndnam evankdre prati^thitam\ 

~H€vajra-tantra, MS., pp. 38(B)-39(A). 
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it has been said, 'He who has understood e-vamkdra has under- 
stood everything' completely/ ^ This 'e' has again been called the 
mother and the ' va * the father and the bindu is produced by their 
union. Again, 'e' is the Prajnd and ' va' is the I^ord fn sex-inter- 
course, and the bindu is the immutable knowledge proceeding from 
their union. ^ This ‘ e ' and ' vam ' have also been associated with the 
moon and the sun. But in ^plaining the well-known introductory 
line of the Sangtti literature, viz. evam mayd irutam, etc., the Sam- 
putikd explains evam rather in a different way. It is said there 
that by 'e' is to be understood the earth who is Karma-mudra, also 
known as Locand] she is of the nature of great compassion and 
great expedience — she is of the form of the whole universe and is 
known to the whole universe; she resides in the Nirmdna-cakra 
in the lotus of the nave. ‘Vam’ implies water representing the 
Dharma-miidrd or the goddess Mamaki; she is of the nature of 
universal love and concentration and resides in the Dharma-cakra 
in the heart in a lotus of eight petals.® We find this interpretation 
also in the Hevajra-Panjikd of Krsnacarya.^ But in offering another 


1 evamkdra je bujjhia te hujjhia saala asesa \ — Doha 21 

Cf. the comm, evamkdra it% iunyatd-karxinubhinna-ruptni mahdmudrd ittham 
fvamkdram | 

2 ekdras tu hhave{t) mdtd vakuras iu piiu-smttah | 
hindus iatra hhaved yogah sa yogah paramd-ksarah | 
ekdras tu hhavei prajnd vakdrah suratd-dhipah | 
hindus candhatam jfidnam taj jdtdny aksardni ca\ 

— Dcvendra-pariprcchd-tantra collected in the Subhdsita-samgraha, (kendall's 
Edition), p. 76. 

3 Again ma (of mayd) is fire, Mahd-mudrd, Pdndard in the Sambhoga-cakra 
in the throat ; ya means air, Samaya-mudrd, goddess Karmakuld in the Mahdsukha- 
cakra, etc. 

Cf . ekdram prthivi jiieyd karma-mudrd tu locand | 
mahd-kfpd mahopdyd viiva-rupd vi^va-gocard\ 
sthitd nirmdna-cakre vat ndbhau visva pankaje\ 
vam-kdrani tu‘ jalam jneyam dJmrma-mudrd tu mdmak%\ 
maitrl-prarndhi-rupd tu devi vajra-mukhe sthitd | 
dharma-cakre tu hfdaye asta-daldmbuje\\ 
ma-kdram vahnir uddi^to mahdmudrd tu pdndard | 
mudiid-vala-yogena devi padma-ktdodbJuivd | 
sthitd samhhoga-cakre tu kanthe diya^ta-dald-mbuje || . 
yd-kdram vdyu~rupasth sarva-kleia-prabhanjakah | 
mahd-samaya-mudrd vai devi karma-kuld mukhyd | 
upek^d jndna-yogena tara sarhsdra-tdrim\ 

— Samputikd, MS., p. 10(A). 

4 ekdrah prthivi jheyd karma-mudrd tu locand | 
catuhsastki-dale ndbhau sthitd nirmdna-cakrake | 
vam-kdrastu jalam jneyam dharma-mudrd tu mamaki | 
samsthitd tu dharma-cakre iuddhardivya^tadaldmhuje\ 
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alternative meaning of the line evam mayd itutam, etc., the Hevajra- 
Panjikd says that by ‘ e ’ is meant the female organ while by ' va ’ is 
meant the male organ; by mayd is meant the sex-activity and by 
irutam is implied double nature of the sddhana (viz. samvrta and 
vivf'ta). Then the commentator further explains that the male is of 
the nature of the seed, while the pleasure is the female — they 
represent the Dharma-kdya and Samhhoga-kdya and both of them 
are combined in the nature of the Lord {vajra-dhara). Thus 'e' 
and 'va' are the two aspects of the Lord; they are also called 
samvrta and vivrta which again correspond to the siinyatd and 
karund or Prajnd and Updya.^ 

It is needless to say that many of these derivations and inter- 
pretations are merely arbitrary and they are introduced to demon- 
strate some purely sectarian view. It is for tliis reason that in the 
Marmakalikd-tantra and in the Hevajra-Paiijikd all the alternative 
interpretations are called 'Sectarian interpretation’ {sampraddya- 
vydkhyd). Thus the verse — 

candali jvaliUl ndbhau dahati panca-tathdgatdn I 
dahati ca locanddindm dagdhe hum sravate sail 1) 

— {Hevajra-t antra, MS., p. 4(B)) 

has got as many as five interpretations. In the first interpretation 
dli has been explained as the wind blowing through the left nasal 
passage and kdli as the wind blowing through the right.^ Again 
candd means Prajnd as she is very terrible [candd) in destroying 


^rutam sahajayn ityuktarn dvidhd-bhcdena hheditam\ 
samvTiciyn devatd-kdram utpatti-krama-pak^atah\ 
vivrti sva-svarupayi tu yii{panna-kra}na-paksatah\ 
satya-dvayam samd^ritya buddhdyidyii dharyna-deiayxd\ 

— Hevajra-tantra] llevajra-Pahjikd, MS., p. 2(B). 

But cf. also; — 

ekdrena locayid devl vamkarena mdmaki synrtd | 
makdrena pdridard ca ydkdrena ca taruni || 

— Hevajra-tantra, MS., p. 4(A) 


1 ekdram bhagam ityuktam vamkdram kuliiam smytam | 
mayeti cdlanam proktam iruiamyat tad dvidhdmatam] 
tathd ca vaksyati | 

sukrd-kdro bhaved bhagavdn tat-sukham kdmini smytam | 
dharma-samhhoga-rupatvam vajra-dharasya lak^anam\ 
tathd ca 

samvytam hufyxkuma-sahkdiam vivytam sukha-rUpinam | 

ity anena hi vdkyena iunyatd-karund-svabhdvam prajho-pdya-svahhdvam 
dharnia-sambhoga-kdya-svabhdvam I 

—MS., p. 2(A). 

* dlir vdma-ndsd-pu^^prabhavo ydyuh\ tadaparah kdlih\ 

— Hevajra-Pahjikd, MS., p. 9(B). 
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all sorts of afflictions; and dli here means Vajrasattva} Again 
candd is Prajnd who is am\ and dli is Vajrasattva who is krarn} 
Again candd is Prajnd which is the left nerve, while dli is Updya 
or the right nerve.® Again candd is Prajnd wliich is discrimi- 
native knowledge about the transcendental nature of origination 
and the originated; while dli is the mind full of universal com- 
passion.^ Here in these interpretations it is very easy to notice 
that dli has been explained as the Updya which is contradictory 
to the interpretation of all the Tantras including the Hevajra-tantra 
(of which the Hevajra-Panjikd is the commentary); dli has also 
been said to be kram (while candd is arn), which is absurd and self- 
contradictory. 


1 candd pYajnd kle^o-pakleia-niskrantane (?) canda-svabhdvatvdt dlir vajra- 
saitvah | 


— Ibid., MS , p. 9(B). 

2 candd prajnd awkdrah\ dhr vajrasattva kram-kdrah\ 

— Ibid., MS., p. io(A). 

^ candd prajnd vdmd-nddi\ dli-rupa updyo daksxna-nddl\ 

. MS , p. 10(A). 

^ candd prajnd utpatty-utpanna-kraina-samhundhindm vied rah \ 
dhr mahd-karundnmya-cittam I 


— Ibid., MS., p. 10(B) 



POSITION OF WOMEN IN THE RG-VEDA (1) 

By Miss Sakuntala Rao ShastrI 


Introduction 

The life of women in India has been greatly influenced by the 
two Great Epics — the Ramayana and the Mahabharata. These 
two books, looked upon as they are as sacred as the law-books, and 
considered as they are as embod^nng the kernel of the Vedas, are 
read vastly by all grades of society, from the liighcst to the lowest. 
These are the books commonly read and discussed by the Indian 
mother, wife and daughter in the closely guarded harem of a king, 
as wel-^ as in the humble cottage of the poor who have the ability 
to read. Even to the poor who are illiterate, the narratives of both 
the Epics arc not tinknown. The characters depicted in these 
are not only held up as ideals, but are imitated by many an Indian 
woman; and not only are thej'- engraved on their hearts but they 
have to a great extent moulded the national character of Indian 
womanliood. In spite of the ravages of foreign invasions, that 
swept over Hindustan from age to age, these ideals have been 
cherished loyall}', and the names of Sita, Savitri, Draupadi, Dama- 
yanti, and Gandhari and so on, are even todaj" uttered with the 
deepest veneration by every daughter of the Indian soil. Shrines 
in commemoration of their virtue have sprung ui:> all over India 
to which pilgrimages are made. An Indian father or mother cannot 
tliink of a higher blessing for his or her daughter than to wish her 
to be like ' Savitri '. In the annals of India these are the few instances 
where a woman has been venerated in society, and a lugh tribute 
has been paid by men. In later times, they came to be adored 
for upholding the highest ideal of a devoted wifehood. The whole 
tragedy of the Ramayana is the outcome of the efforts of Rama and 
Lakshmana to fulfil the wishes of Sita. The younger brothers of 
Rama, in consequence of the high esteem in which they held her, 
hardly dared to contradict her, even when conflict arose on important 
matters. Sita is described as attending the open councils with her 
husband. Savitri is the virtuous daughter, universally respected 
for her piety and goodness, whose devotion and virtue induced the 
god Yama to nullify the terrible destiny of her husband, as well 
as to restore the lost eye-sight of her father-in-law and his lost 
kingdom. Gandhari was one of those eminent women, who com- 
manded universal respect owing to her truthfulness, singularity 
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of devotion to her husband and keen sense of justice. It is said 
that her sons, though powerful rulers of a large kingdom, sought her 
blessings before they marched against their enemies, knowing that 
whatever was uttered by her would come to pass. Hex stern sense 
of justice triumphed over her restless maternal affection and, knowing 
that her sons were not following -the riglit path, and seeing clearly 
how they would be destroyed in the war, slie wished victory to be 

on the side of the just. She said: Xet victory be 

on the side of the just ’. 

These characters, priceless as they are, stand outside the pale 
of Vedic culture. Nor do they represent or reflect the woman as 
presented in the law. What their origin was, and what influences 
combined in the formation of the leg-^uds concerning them, is a 
matter for research. Whatever their influence in society, in the 
range of sacred literature they come second only to the Vedic and 
Smrti literature, ‘^riiti’ or ‘divine revelation’, as represented by 
the Vedas, is considered to be the original and highest source of 
Dharma. Those are increased by the addition of the Brahmanas, 
which explain the complicated Vedic rituals. 

The next important source of Dharma is ‘Smrti’, that which is 
remembered, and has been handed down by the Rshis. This huge 
mass of literature is grouped into ^rauta Sutras, Grhya Sutras and 
the Dharma Sutras. The Srauta deals mainly with Vedic sacrifices ; 
the Grhya Sutra deals with laws relating particularly to the home, 
and the Dharma Sutras lay down lav^^ by which society is governed, 
such as the Gautama, Baudhayana, Apastamba, Vasishtha, ®obhila 
and others. Then come the Dharma Sastras or metrical versions 
based on the previously existing Dharma Sutras ; to this class belong 
the Code of Manu, the Yajnavalkya, Narada, Para^ara and other 
fragmentary Dharma Sastras and secondary Smrtis of later period. 
The next authoritative group of literature consists of commentaries. 
The principal of these are Medhatithi and Kullukabhatta on Manu, 
Vijfianesvara’s commentary on Yajnavalkya, commentaries on 
the Paraiara Smrti, and so forth. These commentaries have 
given rise to the various schools of law, the Mitakshara, Dayabhaga, 
Maithila and others. 

The works already mentioned are part of the Vedic cult; how 
far the later ones differed from their_ originals, and how far they 
have been influenced by cults other than the Vedic, is a matter for 
investigation. As they stand, however, they present a gloomy 
picture of womanhood. A woman’s status in iTome and society 
changed from age to age. The earliest and original records present 
woman as possessing similar status to that of man in social h'fe and 
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religious ceremonies. Many were given free scope for the exhibition 
and evolution of their natural gifts: certain names have been 
immortalized by the hymn ascribed to them and the discussions they 
participated in concerning the highest spiritual experiences of life. 
They have been given a place among the R.shis or Saints. With the 
development and complexity of ritual the face of things changed, and 
the degradation of womanhood is evident. This is clearly reflected 
in the BrMimanas and the earlier law-books. It reaches its climax in 
Manu, where the angle of vision is completely changed: as woman’s 
place in the religious field became unnecessary, she was regarded 
merely as an object of pleasure, and the main aim of her existence be- 
came the production of children. The later Codes of Law, especially, 
curbed to no small extent the liberty of woman in home and society. 
With the help of these laws, early marriages came to be sanctioned ; 
widow-marriage, nay, marriage of even child widows, was strongly 
disapproved, and woman was denied any kind of higher education 
and culture The status of women of even the highest class came to 
be regarded as equal to that of a man of the lowest, and the right 
of reading the sacred scriptures was denied to a woman. She had 
very little voice in home and none in society. Even in matters 
on which the sorrow and happiness of her whole life hinged she had 
not the liberty to utter a word. Her virtue was weighed by the 
degree of her obedience to her husband, and she was not expected to 
have any religious duties to perform excej)! the serving of her husband 
as her god. She had, moreover, no right to partake in any religious 
rites or to utter texts from the Vedas excei:»t at the time of marriage. 
Severe punishments were enjoined, if she failed in her duty to her 
lord; the king could cause her to be devoured by dogs in a place 
‘frequented by m^ny’. Even the conception of the composition 
of a woman is degrading. It is said that the Creator, in making 
her, placed all evil qualities, such as impure desires, wrath, dis- 
honesty, malice and bad conduct (M. IX, 17 and 15) in her. Even 
when women are commanded by the sacred scriptures to be honoured, 
the motive is a selfish one. It is for the wealth and prosperity of 
the home that they are ordered to be honoured (Manu III, 59). 
The highest commendation that is spoken of a woman is in the 
following, which is like an oasis in the desert : — 

'Where women are honoured, there the gods are pleased; 

but where they are not honoured, no sacred rites yield rewards.’ 

‘ WHiere the female relations live in grief, the family soon wholly 
perishes, but that family where they are not unhappy ever 
prSspers.’ (Manu III, 56 and 57,) 

Why this degradation of womanhood came and what influences 
acted in bringing it about, is a matter for investigation. We find 
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that in religious movements outside the limit of this Vedic cult the 
position of woman is different. The Tantric literature places a 
woman on a par with man. Tantras are of two kinds : Agama and 
Nigama. The latter represents Devi as guru, and the worship of 
woman, as ^akti, is predominant throughout the literature. It has 
developed round the gods 6iva and Parvati. Its origin has been 
traced to a time earlier than Nagarjuna, and some even claim it 
to be contemporary' with the Upanishads. In the Adbhuta Rama- 
yana, a Tantric version of the Epic, Janaki is dCvScribed as primeval, 
eternal, and she is the visible Prakrti itself. Here the thousand- 
headed Ravana was killed by Sita, and Rama worships his wife 
thus : — 

‘Blessed be my birth today and successful is my devotion 
. . . Tliou hast fa^'oured me by appearing to my view .... 

Thou art the highest good of Jiva.’ 

Women could be gurus and could initiate even men, and it is 
said that ‘by the worship of such a woman both Sadliana, Sakti 
and spiritual knowledge are attained’. 

Tlie Buddliist and Jaina literature give a different picture of 
woman. We meet here two extremes: the glorious stage when 
women were admitted into the order of nuns, and in this respect 
were considered equal to men, and the other, in which they were 
regarded as objects of temptation and were impeached witli lack 
of trustworthine.ss. It has to bo noted in this connection, that the 
age was one of asceticism, and hence, though wider scope for the 
display of woman's activities was given, it was restrained by iSgorous 
laws. 

The demand for a higher standard of morality set up by the 
Buddha and his di.sciplcs influenced to a considerable extent the entire 
trend of the Hindu cult. We find its influence clearly reflected in 
the law-books. Those which were pre- Buddhistic gave greater 
liberty to women, but the freedom became gradually restricted in 
the later law-books. 

One of the most important beliefs that influenced the Hindu 
cult and degraded the position of a woman from age to age was the 
eschatological belief regarding the life after death. 

The belief that the soul of a dead person acquired its strength 
and nourishment through the food offered at the funeral oblation, 
and that it obtained the necessary ethereal body through those 
offerings for its existence in the next world, gave importance to the 
ceremonial of funeral oblations. It was believed that, In default 
of it, the soul would go to hell. Hence the necessity for a son to 
perform the required rites and to offer food for the benefit of the 
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souls in the next world became a thing of utmost importance. A 
son was desired as an investment for future life. With the intro- 
duction of this belief into the Hindu cult thoughts were turned 
towards the birth of a son, and woman became regarded solely for 
the purpose of the production of sons. 

So thoroughly and systematically has this belief influenced the 
Hindu religion, that even in the present time we hear of horrible 
crimes being committed in consequence of it. 

In a recent publication regarding womanhood a medical mis- 
sionary describes how she came across a patient (woman), who 
suddenly became blind, and, on inquiring into the cause learnt 
of the ghastly atrocity of her husband, who had blinded her with a 
knitting needle, as she could not give birth to a son I (India’s 
Womanhood, by Christine I. Tintling, Ch. II, published 1935.) 

It is to be noted that, in the earliest period, the Hindu cult 
was so thoroughly influenced by it, that all ceremonials were centred 
round the birth of sons and the aim and existence of a woman was 
mainly for this one purpose. Virtue was discarded and sons of 
every description were admitted into society. Nowhere in the 
earlier law-books can we meet wth the ascetic standard that required 
a woman to lead a life of chastity, such as is enjoined in later law-books 
and commentaries. Wliatevcr means were necessaiy' for getting 
a son were allowed by the law-givers. Even when such foreign 
customs as the seclusion of women and the burning of widows were 
adopted into Hindu society and were sanctioned by the law-givers, 
the underlying reason was this eschatological belief. In the case 
of introducing close seclusion of women the underlying notion was 
that, as it was believed that the .son belongs to his father in the 
next world, and, consequently, the funeral oblations offered by one 
who is not a natural son will not reach him in the next world, a close 
guard was put on them. In sanctioning the custom that required 
a wife to burn herself with the body of her dead husband the law- 
givers sanctioned it on the ground that the virtue reaped by so 
doing would enable the wife to drag her husband’s soul even from 
Hell, and entitle him to live in Heaven. 

It may now be asked whence came this belief that has influenced 
Hindu cult so thoroughly ? The only hymn that describes and gives 
the rite of the disposal of the dead in the Rg-Veda ordains burial. 
From which w'e can conclude that cremation, even if it was^ known 
to them (the Aryans of the Rg-Vedic hymns) was not the usiially 
observed custom. The next historically important Veda — the 
Atharva-Veda — while adopting the entire ritual of the Rg-Veda, 
gives other modes of disposal of the dead, among which is the custom 
of cremation. It also describes how the manes came and ate the 
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funeral oblations offered in Agni. The Atharva-Veda, which 
represents an older order of civilization and which is definitely a 
scripture of the Aryans, since otherwise it could not possibly have 
exercised such an enormous influence on Vedic society send especially 
the domestic ceremonies, introduces a new element that has tho- 
roughly moulded the life of a man and determined later the destiny 
of an Indian woman. The A.V. describes the ceremony for the 
benefit of the souls of the dead, in which funeral oblations are given 
to the fire in the belief that the manes would come to partake of it, 
in order to gain .substance in their next life. 

Among the cults outside the purely Vedic, we find in the Iranian 
scriptures a parallel ceremony prescribed for the souls of the dead 
and the same eschatology underlying it. It is probable that the 
Atharva-Veda is the scripture of an Aryan branch that came under 
the Iranian influence before they came to settle in India, carrying 
with them some of their superstitions, witchcraft and other de- 
graded beliefs. Ideas strikingly parallel and similar to those of the 
Iranian scriptures are to be found in the Atharva-Veda. This 
supposition is further strengthened b} the long argument put forth 
in the Nyayamanjari, in which the author, with the support of the 
opinions of various Brahmanical .schools, tries to prove the priority 
of the Atharva-Veda to the other Vedas His argument .shows that 
there were certain .sections of Brahmanical schools that regarded the 
Atharva-Veda as not only prior to the Rg-Veda, but more authorita- 
tive than the other Vedas, even in sacerdotal matters, whereas 
others deprecated it, refusing to give it a place in the TrayJ or the 
three Canonical Vedas. The Atharva-Veda, on the other hand, 
praises tilings which the Rg-Veda deprecates. These reflect the 
antipathy and the unwillingness of the Rg- Vedic Aryans to assimilate 
into their cult the new elements brought in by the Atharva-Veda 
and its people. 

It cannot be denied that the Atharva-Veda brought with it 
large Iranian influence, wliich gradually gained its way into the 
Vedic cult and thoroughly moulded the destinies of men and women 
accordingly from age to age. 

The influence of the Atharva-Veda in the domestic rituals can 
be seen in the Mantra-Brahmana, which embodies the Grhya rituals 
and thus can be described as a forerunner of the Grhya Sutras. 

The Grhya rituals are developed forms of ceremonies round 
certain verses of the Mantra-Brahmana.^ The magic and symbolism 

I Comprising of various rituals to be performed at various stages of domestic 
life, viz., marriage, initiation, the birth of a child, the naming of a child, the 
tonsure of the head, the killing of animals at a sacrifice, the tenSng of cattle, the 
safeguard of the family from the attack of reptiles, worms, etc. 
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with which the Grhya rituals are combined are the outcome of the 
influence of the Atharva-Veda. The Mantra-Brahmana institutes 
a system of marriage meant for adult people only. This is evident 
from the words used by it in different connections. It sets up an 
ideal based on the fellowship of a wife in the religious and domestic 
spheres. This demand for unanimity and intimate relationship 
of the wife in religious matters has been discarded by the Grhya 
rituals and in some of them transferred from the wife to the student. 
The gradual change in the marriage vows taken before the fire 
reflects the change in the position of the wife in society. 

It is to be noted that in this period the centre of Vedic culture 
and learning moved to the south, and we find all the prominent 
law-givers flourisliing there. The rituals of the north differed from 
those of the south, but we find none of the early Grhya Sutras 
instituting a ritual of marriage suitable for children. They are 
clearly drafted for the marriage of adults. 

The southern cult flourished under the fostering care of power- 
ful Hindu dynasties; and we find all the prominent law-givers, 
beginning with Baudhayana, coming from the south. In the great 
age of the Commentaries, which followed the creative period of the 
law-codes, the most authoritative books belonged to the south 
and these developed later into the different schools of law. 

CHAPTER I 
The Rg-Veda 

The history of Ancient India begins properly with the period 
during which the Rg-Veda was composed. This work, even today, 
is looked upon by the priesthood of India with such awe and rever- 
ence, that it is regarded as infallible, and every word of it is believed 
to be an eternal revelation. The hjnnns of this book are mostly 
devoted to the adoration of the phenomena of nature personified 
as gods and goddesses, and came to be used in course of time by the 
priesthood of Ancient India for sacerdotal purposes. But a student 
of Sanskrit literature will discover in the Eg-Veda a great literary 
monument of that hoary antiquity which difers so widely from the 
present age of civilization In the course of the adoration of the 
deities and the description of their superhuman powers, the thoughts, 
the aspirations, and the ethical standard of the nation are reflected. 
In fact, the pulse of the national life can be felt in the poems. The 
materials for the study of the life and position of women in each 
of their particular departments are very scanty ; hence any observa- 
tion on them is, in mast cases, bound to be meagre and based more 
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on indirect evidence in the way of possible inferences from literary 
allusions, than on direct and systematic evidence. The procedure, 
therefore, that can be followed with best advantage is to survey 
the subject from various points of view, regarding 'which some 
conclusions may profitably be drawn. It cannot be expected that 
such an inquiry would satisfy our normal curiosity regarding the 
various details of the different departments of a woman’s life in 
Vedic times. Considering the dearth of materials, such a limitation 
cannot be avoided. 

In hymn VIII. ji ^ where a couple are described as washing 
and pressing the soma juice, and jducking the sacred grass for 
sacrifices we get a glimpse of the home of the Rg-Vedic times. Here 
the couple lived in harmony, helping each other in their daily 
routine of work. The hymn embodying the npptial ceremony, as 
well as the references to the wifehood of a woman, reveal a home 
where the wife shares the burdens of her husband, not only in home 
life, but in religious ceremonies. The tenth Mandala, however, 
contains hymns embodying the incantations used by the co-wives 

r v:<r?r: 1 

>1 

11 — VIII. 31. 5 

'Gods, may the husband anti \\ife, who with one mind offer oblations and 
purify them, and (propitiate you) with the vSonia evei mixed with milk ' 

if m II — VIII. 31. 6. ^ 

'Constantly associated, may they ^ ipropriate (sacrificial) food; may 

they be able to oiler sacrifices, may they nevti be wanting in food (given by the 
gods).' 

Tai ^ II— VIII. 31. 4. 

‘ In his house perpetual abundance, accompanied by progeny (is present) and 
milch kine are milked day by day ' 

nf’t'U frr f »Tfru?T W: 1 

Vj “ 'J NJ 

«— VIII. 31. 8. 

' Blessed with youthful and adolescent offspring, and both having their persons 
richly ornamented they pass (happily) their whole life.’ 

BRifi 5?r: II— VIII. 31. 8 ■< 

'Offspring, acceptable sacrifices, obtaining the wealth they solicit, presenting 
gratifying (oblations to the gods) for the sake of immortality enjoying personal 
onion, they (wife and husband) worship the gods.' 
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whicli reflect a discordant home, but it cannot be said with certainty 
that these hymns really belonged to the ^lg-Vedic times. If, on 
the other hand, they did belong to it, they present an element to 
which no reference is to be foiind iti any other Mandala of the Ilg- 
Veda. From tlii.s it may be presumed that polygamy was not in 
vogue in the early Vedic days, at least in that circle, of which the 
culture is depicted in the Rg-Veda. 

The position of a woman in socie ty can be judged by the way 
in which the birth of a girl is welcomed in a home. Was .she con- 
sidered inauspicious? The hymns of the Rg-Veda say nothing 
to that effect, but we find jnayers for the birth of a son, though 
we cannot come across any reference deprecating the birth of a 
daughter as in A.V., 7. 5, so it can be presumed that the position 
of a girl was not very low, though it cannot be said that she was 
regarded as equal to a boy. 

We find in the Rg-Veda a number of names to denote a girl 
ill her different stages of life and in her different positions in the 
family. A discussion a"' to the exact meaning of these words is 
important, as it may give a clearer idea of the various circumstances 
of a daughter in home and in .society. Of these some have come 
down to our times with their denotation and connotation slightly 
changed. One or two of these, which were in vogue in the earliest 
.stages of the Ai^-an life but were losing ground i;efore the Aryans 
Settled in India, are to be found in the Rg-Veda, but became obsolete 
in later literature The different shades of meaning can be found 
by referring to the c.ontext. Of these various names the words 
Kanyd and Duhita have come down to our times; they are to be 
found in the wnnu ular lihuatun.' ol the po.st-\'edic age. Kanyd 
came to acquire such a wide meaning as to cover the sense of DuhUd. 
The Smrtis have fixed the age of a Kanyd tc) be ten. Duhita is 
a ‘daughter’ in .1 house, but its u.se is not so jjopular as Kanyd 
irrespective of age. In the Rg-Veda its meaning is clear in one 
of the hymns written in adoration of Usha, where the glory of aurora, 
the gradual development of the play of hght and shade in the eastern 
horizon, is compared to a Kanyd. (I. 123. 10.) 

‘Like a maid [Kanyd] developing in body, O Goddess, thou 
goest to the god who wishes to give what thou longest for.' 


* The gloss of Sayanacharya runs thus: — 

tPTT 1 »tr*TO*iT*i: t (fti: i. 

«ri^! I I warn wr 1 (f*ri « 

tfh vm- 1 
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From the gloss of Sayanacharya we find that Kanya means 
not only a girl of growing age, but also a lovely girl. He supports 
his view by quoting from Nirukta (IV. 15; and VI. 16). 

The word Kamnakd ^ is rather interesting : the difference in the 
interpretation of the word shows the various stages through which 
it has passed. It is one of those rare words of the ^g-Veda which 
became obsolete in later literature, and its obscurity in meaning 
gave rise to various interpretations. Yaska, the earhest authority, 
records the meaning as 'a lovely girl’, whereas Sajmna explains 
it as 'a lovely doll’; Wilson renders it as 'two puppets ’, and Roth 
thinks it means ‘a maiden’ (St. Petersburg Dictionary). In later 
literature, however, the word came to designate the pupil of the 
eye, and it is perhaps from the affection felt for a girl that it acquired 
this meaning. 

Another word that was going out of usage, even in the Rg-Veda, 
and became obsolete in later literature is Kanyana (R.V., VIII. 35. 
5). It meant a maiden, and the word appears in a slightly altered 
form in the Atharva-Veda and the Mantra-Brahmana [Kanyald)^ 

Of all these epithets for girls, the- word Dnhitd ® seems to have 
been more in use in the R.V., as it appears in most of the contexts 
that refer to a daughter. 

There are two pa,s.sages in the Rg-Veda (I. 124. 7; III. 31. i)^ 
wliich refer to the case where a daughter is the only child of the 
family. In later literature we find such a daughter designated as 
Putrikd.^ Yaska quotes one of these to explain the legal position 
of the only daughter. According to his interpretation (I^. 5), it 
means that a brotherless maiden (even after she has been given 


> R.V.. IV. 32. 23; X. 40. 9 
Nirukta, IV, 15. 

Ya.ska explains thus : I *lt^r | 

- A.V., 5. 3; XIV. 2. 52. M.B., I. 2. 5. Ap.M.B., i. 4. 4^. 

‘ R.V., VIII. loi. 15; X. 17. i; 40 ’ 5; 61. 5 - 7; A.V., II. 14. 2; VI. 100. 3; VII. 
12. i; X. I. 25; Satapatha Brahmana, i, 7, 4, i; 8, i, 8, etc. 

* 1— R.V., I. 124. 7. 

and 1 

1— R.V., III. 31. I. 

® Vedic Index, I. 528, 537; II. 496. Weber, Indische Studien, 5, 343; Geldner, 
Vedische Studien, 3-34; Oldenberg, Rg-Veda Noten, i, 239-241; Roth, Nirukta 
Erlauterungen, 27; Jolly, Recht and Sitte, 72, 73; Brhaddevata, IV. no, in; 
Keith, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1910, 924, 925; Jolly, Die Adoption 
in Indien, 32. 
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away in marriage) can perform the funeral rites of her father. Not 
only does this give her the right to inlierit the property, but shows 
that she is legally recognized as equal to a son. Tlu’s view must 
have been current at the time of Yaska, since the author included 
it in his book. The commentator Durgfichar^-a further elucidates 
it by sa\Tng that, even after her marriage, .she can retain this right. 
It is perhaps because of this that an only daughter was not eligible for 
marriage. The later law-givers prohibited strictly such a union. 
The fourteenth centur}^ thought is reflected in Sayana’s interpreta- 
tion of the passage. He says tliat ‘a maiden who has no brother 
seeks for clothes and ornaments from relatives belonging to her 
father’s family. If she has a brother, he looks to her needs. It is 
only in his al)sence that she seeks the Indp of her uncles, etc.’ He 
goes further and propo.ses another interpretation. If her own 
Irrother is living, he i^erforms the funeral rites of their father, but 
in his absence .she goes to the place of her jiaternal relatives to perform 
the funeral rites herself. 

The interpretation which the western scholars giv’e is quite 
different The authors of the VTdic Index, as well as some other 
western .scludars, have drawn the inference, i)r()bably based on the 
ordinary sense of the term ’Puiiisah’, that brotherless maidens in 
Vodic times were forced t(>-lead an immoral life. Professor Geldner, 
however, upholds the interi)retation of Yaska and understands the 
Abhraiar in the special sense of Putrika (Rg-Veda, Kommentar, 
2, 48, 49, on R.V., III. 31. i). 

The position of a girl in .societ}-, tlie measure of freedom she 
enjoyed, is further evident from the description that we can gather 
of Samana ^ from various hymns of the Rg-Veda. What was this 
Samana ? The word is often to be met with in (he. Rg-Veda, but 
different scholars have rendered it differently. .Sayaiuicharya renders 
and explains the word according to the context, and in some cUvSes 
gives a meaning to fit in with the sacrificial ceremonJ^ So his 
meaning of the word is not definite. Among the western scholars, 
Pischel® thinks it to be a popular festival or social gathering in 
which men and women took part.® Poets thronged there to acquire 


> Vedic Index, I, .f8i, I 4:^9, Roth in St Petersburg Dictionary renders it as a 
battle or festival; R.V , VI. 75. '3-5; IX. 96. 9; X. 143. 4; R V , II. 16. 7; VI. 60. 2; 
VII. 2. 5; VIII. 12. 9: IX. 97. 47; X. 55. 5; 86. 10; A V., VI. 92. 2; II. 36^. i; Vaja- 
saneya Samhita, IX. 9. 

2 Vedische Studien, 2, 314. 

8 R.V., 1 . 124. 8; IV. 58. 8; VI. 75 - 41 VII. 25; X. 8() 10; 168. 2; R.V., II. 16. 7; 
IX 97 47. Cf. Geldner, Vedische Studien, 2, 38; RV,VI. 75. 3, 5; IX. 96. 9; 
A.V.; VI. 92. 2; R.V., I. 48. 6; X. 69. ii; VII. 2. 5; R V., IV. 58. 8; A.V.. II. 36. i. 
Cf. Geldner, Rg-Veda, Glossar, 190. 
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fame, bowmen to exhibit their skill at archery, hoiscs to run races, 
women young or grown-up to seek thein partners in life, and 
courtesans to profit by the occasion. The festivity seems to 
have begun in the evening and went on until the morning or 
as long as the conflagration, caused by the ceremonial fires, lasted. 
Roth, however, takes it to be either ‘a battle’ or ‘a festival'. 
Griffith has rendered the word as ‘a gathering’. Setting aside 
all these interpretations of the word, if we read the passages 
where the word appears, however difficult the language may be, 
the firsthand impression sugge.sts a festival rather than anything 
else. 

Nowhere in the Rg-Voda can be found a detailed description 
of this Samana. but similes drawn from it, and used in the ceremony 
of the praise to the gods, serve as glimpses from which we can gather 
a fuller picture of this gathering. From .the collection of such 
pieces strewn here and there we infer that Samana was a festival 
of the Rg-Vedic people, sjx?cially meant for recreation and not 
for any religious purpose. People' of every station of life, rich and 
poor, young and old, look^'d forward eagerly to this function, which 
gave them an opportunity of meeting old friends, and knowing 
people of all sorts and conditions. Women, young and grown-up, 
are described as decorating themselves to take part in it. Young 
women, especially unmarried girls, are described as utilizing this 
opportunity of meeting and conversing with ..strangers, which reminds 
us of the Greek festivals. 

ijiff ftra *TTcr?;T ftTiS H— VII. 2. 5. 

In this verse the word ‘ Agru’ means ‘a virgin’. 

‘ With holy thoughts, the pious have thrown open doors fain 
for chariots in the gods’ assembly.’ 

‘Like two full mother-cows, who lick their younglings, like 
maidens for the gathering they adorn them.’ 

^ ^ I— X. 168. 2. 

‘ Along the traces of the wind they hurry, they come to him as 
dames to a Samana.’ 

In the above the word ‘Yoshah’, which stands for a woman, 
also means a girl, a maiden, a young woman and a wife, 
according to Monier Williams. It is therefore evident that the 
festival was attended by women, young and old. Pischel thinks 
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that till' following refer to the poets who attended the assembly 
to win fame by the display of their poetical facrdtiesd-® 

In the latter, the word Santana has been explained by Saj'aiia 
too, as a meeting. But Pischel’s interj)retation cannot be drawn 
directly from it. With what purpose does the Hold or priest go to 
the assembly ? This is not a meeting held for a purely religious 
purpose, so Iris services, strictly speaking, as a priest, are not re- 
quired there. We may, therefore, infer that his going there is to 
di.splay poetical skill and win fame. 

From the references to the various kinds of activities displayed 
at a Santana the meeting seems generally to have been held in a 
large open space. In a corner devoted to feats of archery bowmen 
<lisplayed their ability and won prizes. Pischel sees such a meaning 
in Rg-Veda, VI. 75. 3. Yaska here takes the word to mean Sam- 
grdnia; Sayana follows liim. This change in the meaning must 
have been developed in the post-Rg-Vedic period, probably from 
Ihe feats of archery exhibited in the festival assembly. 

Another corner of ^-his great gathering was reserved for horse- 
races, while the courtesans took their shelter in a different part 
of this extended area.® 

Wilson takes Santana to mean 'a battle’. Sayana also un- 
derstands ‘a battle’ here, by ‘Sainana’. Verses, P.V., VII. 2. 5; 
VI. 75. 4 and IV. 58. 8 refer to courtesans and the authors of the 
Vedic Index a.ssert: ‘We see in the above a picture of maidenhood 
akin to that of Greece and a festival parallel to those of Greece, 
where young girls were allowed to mix freely with strangers. ’ 


1 II. 16. 7: 

R ^ »rN *r w*! 1 

ffiuitT *r 11 

‘I approach thee in thy sacred rites, bold with prayer, thee like a saving ship, 
thee shouting in the war. May Indra listen to our words attentively ; we will pour 
out libations to Indra, who is as a spring of wealth ' — Wilson. 

2 IX. 97. 47. 

w»r: iTH ■wnwiv »iiOr whi twr a 

■j * 

'Purified with ancient vital vigour, enveloping all his daughter’s fQrms and 
figures, finding his threefold refuge in the waters, he goes to the assemblies calling 
aloud like a priest.’ 

3 tnr jm i»— IX. 96. 9 

* The thousand streamed and hundred-powered Indra goes to the assembly like 
a strong car- horse ’ 
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At the ceiitie of this area, a place seems to have been reserved, 
where a fire was burnt, around which all people met together. This 
indicates the time of tlie festival. It was held in the winter season, 
so that a lire was necessary, as in all cold climates, to warm the 
people. Pischel thinks that the meeting was generally held at 
night, as he thinks that the fire is described as being alight until 
morning, when the celebrators went to look after their own business. 
But the ver.se I. 48. (), where the goddess Usha is described as 
‘ m the creator of Samatia’, .seems to imply that the 

festival lx‘gan early in the morning, just at the break of day. 
Sayanacharya explains this passage by giving a far-fetched 
meaning to ‘ Samana ’ ; he exT)laius it as ‘ ’ 1 The 

author must have' gi\'eu this meaning to bring out a consi.steiit 
sense of the verse; btrt it cannot be applied here. The western 
scholars have all followed Sayana in tran.skiting the verse. But it 
can more correctly be taken to mean ‘ one who creates or sends 
forth Samana ’ . 

This custom seems to have been pn- valent in the earlie.st days 
of the Rg-\\‘dic period, and must luu’e continued for some time after 
their .settlement in Indi;i, for a i)a,s.sage in tin* tenth Mandala of the 
Rg-Veda describes the custom as being an ancient one, and although 
the festival continued to exist, its scoije \\a.s restricted, and women 
were not then allowed to join in it freely. 

^ '•5T;T I X. 8b. 10. 

The explanation of Sayana is a far-fetched one’ the ver^e, as 
it stands, is clear and simple, and indicates that women went to 
Samana in olden days. By the time this verse was composed, the 
ceremony was dying out, and only a reminiscence of it remained in 
the minds of the people. 

The interpretation of Sayana runs thus; — 

3T I ’5^1 It^fc? | 

The hymn in which this verse appears describes the deeds of 
Indra and Indrani. Indra of the Rg-Veda is a personified pheno- 
menon of nature, and as such he had no wife. In the oldest Mandalas, 
the name ‘ Indrani ’ does not appear. She is the creation of a much 


1 ‘ From olden times, the matron goes to feast and general sacrifice.’ — Griffith. 
But ‘ ^ ’ refers to rather to a thing of the remote past than the present, 

hence the meaning will be ‘used to go’ than ‘goes’. The word g'Ci is indicative 
of the fact that the custom became an old one by the time this hymn was composed. 
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later age than that of the Jtg-Vedic one, when the hierarchy of gods 
was formed, in which Indra became the king of Heaven, and had a 
partner in life, IndranI, the Queen of Heaven. So this hymn cer- 
tainly belongs to a later age. 

A faint picture of a maiden’s life is reflected in the characteriza- 
tion of Usha, the goddess of dawn, who has been described in many 
places as a maiden. In the earliest Mandalas, Usha is described as 
a pure and simple jjhenomeuoii of nature, sweeping away the dark- 
ness of the niglit. In course of time, how'cva'r, Inunan feelings were 
introduced into the picttire of Usha, and Dawn came to be personified 
as a maiden. So in many places the touches given to the picture 
of Usha are directl}" drawn from the life of a young maiden of Vedic 
society. She is described as a young maiden marching in the 
Heavens, not witii tiie he.sitation of a shy girl, but radiant in the 
pride of her beaut)' (R.V., VI, k. (>5. i.) She is often described 
as in.sjflring admiration in the minds of all w'ho looked at her. Surya 
is mentitmed as her lover, and he is described as pursuing her, a 
scene which reminds iv of the story of Apollo and Dephne in Greek 
mythology. 

In the descriptioTi and adoration of this goddess, certain other 
phases of a maidcai’s life and society are re\'ealed, for it will be a 
psychological inconsistency to think that human references were 
introduced and human touches, such as weix^ in existence under 
ban of censure, were given to one adored as a goddess. In many 
places (R.V., I. 115. 2; X. 56. 3: IX. 32. 5) reference to the. love 
of young people is to be met with. Tlie word for a lover here is 
Jara, which is not used in the .sinister sense, which it acquired in 
later times. ^ It reflects a society, where freedom was given to both 
sexes previous to marriage (X. 85. 7; I. ii. 17, 18). Marriage in the 
Rg- Vedic times, as Macdonell deflnes it, wns'a nnicai of two persons 
of full development’. No reference regarding the age or its limita- 
tions, .such as are found in later works, can be traced in the Rg- 
Veda. Neither can it be said that ehild marriage existed then, as a 
reference to it can be found only in the Sutra i^eriod. The existence 
of the word Amdjnr wliich meant a girl who grew old at her father’s 
hou.se, and the references to the attendance of maidens and young 
women at the Samana festival, as well as the unmarried female 
?.ishis as Apala-Atreyi, suggest that there was no rule that made 


1 ‘ J ara " lover ’ ’ has no sinister sense in the early texts, generall)*, where the word 
applies to any lover. But it seems probable that the "Jara” at the Purushamedha 
or human sacrifices must be regarded as an illegitimate lover; this also appears in 
the Brhadaranyaka Upani&had. and Indra is styled the lover of Ahalya, wife of 
Gautama.’ — Vedic Index, Vo), i, 286-87. 
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matrimony binding on a woman or placed any limitation on the 
age for marriage. The Vedic Index ^ holds up Ghosha as the chief 
example of tliis condition, and in the two hymns attributed to her, 
she is depicted as being unmarried and living in her father’s house. 
The Brhaddevata states what happened after this. However that 
may be, there is sufficient evidence in support of the view that 
there were at least a few cases in which girls remained unmarried 
in their father’s houses up to an advanced age. 

Widely different are the views regarchng the origin of the 
institution of marriage. Some hold that monogamy was the original 
state, and that other forms of marriage have evolved out of it. 
Others take monogamy as the result of a liigher civilization. In 
the Rg-Veda we find monogamy prevailing. 

Of the various kinds of marriages that came to be developed 
and classified by the law-givers, the rudiments of two kinds can be 
traced back to the Rg-Veclic ag(‘. One is the Kshatra or Rakshasa 
type of marriage, and the other is the Svayamvara Of both these 
the evidence is so slight and .so infrequent, that it cannot be said 
with certainty whether they were largt1\ prevalent in society or not. 
The only instance of the former is the stealing of Purumitra’s 
daughter by Vimada, an account of whose .story can be gathered 
from I 1 1 6. 1 : I. 1 17. 20; and X. y). 7. vSayana in his commentary 
mentions Puruniitra as a king; Kamaclyn was a prince.ss, the 
daughter of King Purumitia Vimada, who wanted to marry the 
prince.ss, was unwilling to fight, according to Sayana. He prayed 
to the Asvins, who brought his bride to him. Mention of t^e fact 
that he was unw'illing to fight shows that, had he wished to take the 
girl openly from her father’s house, a fight would have ensued, which 
would not have taken place, had the king been in favoui of it; so, 
unobserved by her father, the girl was carried away stealthily from 
the palace, evidently with her consent. 

Tlie second type can be traced from the hymn embodying the 
marriage ritual. 

‘Soma was he who desired her hand, but Asvins were .selected 
as the bridegrooms. Surya was given away by Savita to the lord 
whom she chose.’ Tliis verse by itself does not clearly describe the 
situation. In I. 16. 7, we find a reference to this incident where 
Siirya is said to have ascended the car of the Asvins after gaiiiing 
the approval of all the gods. But why she chose the chariot of the 
Asvins is explained by Sayana in his note, which supplies the con- 


* ‘Amajur is an epithet that denotes maidens "who grew old at home”, with- 
out finding husbands or as they are elsewhere called, "who sit with their father” 
(Pitr-Sad). A well-known example of such was Ghosha.’ — ^Vedic Index, Vol. I, 30. 
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necting link between these detached events. As there were many 
suitors for Surya, it was agreed that there would be a race in which 
the competitors had to run up to the sun, and that Surya should 
be given away to the victor as his bride. In this contest the Alvins 
came oiit successful, and Surya got into their car.^ 

A reference to this -event is found in the wedding hymn. The 
Asvins here are described as having a son.® 

Some scholars see a sense of Didhisliu in it, but the word 
merely means the act of welcoming and as indicates 

both the parents, it is doubtful if they took the part of a Didhishu. 

The. Asvins are said (o have playt'd the part of Didhishu who 
acted as go-between for the jjarties, the Vedic Index refers to it 
in R.V., IV. 58. 9. But this cannot be said to have been the usual 
course in the oa.se of the K.shatra and Svayamvara types of marriage, 
though the ritual described in the wedding hymn reveals that it 
was a friend or friends oi the l^ridegrooni who went to woo the 
maiden. The actual word Didhishu ® does not appear here (X. 

85- 2 J).^ 


SfP^T II— I. II6. 17- 

‘O Nasatyas, the daughter of the sun ascended your car, like a runner to a goal, 
wlien you won the race with your swift horses All the gods agreed to it with their 
whole heart O Asvins, you thus were united with glory/ 

^ || — X. 85. 14 

*When Asvins, you came in your three- wheeled car soliciting the marriage of 
vSurya, then all the gods assented and Pxisban (your) son chose (you as) his parents/ 
The word Didhishu appeals in two places, R.V., X. 18. 8 and VI. 55. 5. In 
both Didhishu means ‘a husband/ In the former it points more to the brother- 
in-law who was to be the husband of the widow. So the word does not mean in 
R.V. a mediator, moreover, we cannot trace the exact word used for a mediator 
then. The sense of a ‘mediator’ must have been transferred to ‘Didhishu' in later 
times. Hillebrandt (Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, 
40, 708) and Danman (Sanskrit reader, 385) consider that the word originally meant 
only 'wooer' and applied to the king, who, after the queen had lain beside the dead 
victim in the Purushamedha or human sacrifice, claimed her again. But other 
scholars do not think it plausible (Whitney — Translation of the Atharva-Veda, 
848, 849; Keith, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1907, 946.) 

A^valayana Srauta Sutra, IV. 2. 18; Pischel, Vedische Studien, i, 21; Macdonell, 
Vedic Mythology, 7, 35). 

4 ^ ift i 

'j 

'May the paths by which our friends go to woo a maiden be straight and 
smooth. May Aryaman and Bhaga lead us aright. O Gods, may the union of 
husband and wife be easily accomplished/ 
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In the above two kinds of marriage, we do not find any ritual 
accompanying it, nor do they seem to be the usual, methods of 
marriage. In the wedding hymn we get definite proof of its develop- 
ment into a social institution, where it was concluded iiraccordance 
with the rules laid down by society. We find here the growth of a 
ritual. 

It is not certain up to what extent marriage of relations was 
allowed. The references are meagre on this important point. The 
two stray instances that throw light on the subject are the dialogue 
of Yama and Yam! in X. lo, and the myth of Prajapati in X. 6i. 
5-7. In the former the marriage between a brother and a sister is 
censured. The latter is represented as a pure allegory, and these 
two cases can be taken only as reminiscences of savage customs that 
were dying out. There is .some doubt as to the latter hymn: it does 
not belong to the Rg-Vedic times, for the conception of the god 
Brahman as Prajapati is a later one. 

Hymn X. 85 represents the wedding ritual, and it is here that 
we first come across anything like a ceremony. It con.sists of 47 
stanzas; if some of the verses are traiisy^osed, we get a consistent 
picture of the whole ritual. 

From a close study of the ritxials we find that marriage took 
place in the house of the bride. Before the ceremony a prayer to 
God Visvavasu, who is .suppo.sed to protect virgins, takes place, 
and he is begged to leave the bride and transfer his guardianship 
to her husband (X. 85. 21, 22). 

5IFRT ^ u NTift II — X. 85. 21 . 

' Rise up from hence, for this (damsel) has a husband ; I worship 
Visvavasu with reverence and with hymns ; seek for another maiden 
still dwelling in her father’s house, decorated with ornaments; this 
is thy portion; know this (to be thy portion, take it) from thy birth.’ 

rnir«r w n — X. 85. 22. 

' Rise up from hence, Visvavasu ; we worship thee with reverence ; 
seek another maiden, one with large thighs ; leave the bride with her 
husband.' 

The decorated bride was then presented at the place of ceremony 
with her friends and attendants. The bridal dress was rich and 
consisted of three cloths — a covering for the head; the divided skirt, 
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aud, a border cloth which had to be given away to the priest Brahman 
at the end of the ceremony. 

X. 85. 6. 

‘ At the time of the marriage of Surya, Raibhi was her companion; 
Nara-^amsi her attendant.' 

^Tnf® mfsi g q-nffi ii— X. 85. 35. 

‘Behold the forms of Surya, the Asasana (border cloth), the 
Visasana (bead-cloth), the Adhivikartana (divided skirt); of these 
the Brahman relieves her, ’ 

ar^ 11 — X. 85. 34. 

' Tliis garment is inflaming ; it is pungent ; it is like stale soma ; 
it is like poison; it is not fit to eat; the Brahman, who knows Surya, 
verily' deserves the bridal (garment).’ 

Then follows the ceremony. The bridegroom, taking hold of 
her right hand, utters the following verse, which was like an oath. 
It is from this that the husband came to be called a hastagrdbha, 
one who seizes the hand (X. t8. 8) 

JZWnTfJT ^ 5E^Jr<aT^ ^ ^<*JT I 

wft II X. 85. 36. 

‘I take thy hand for good fortune, that thou mayst attain old 
age with me, thy husband; the gods Bhaga, Aryarnan, Savitar, 
Purandhi have given thee to me, that I may be the master of a 
household. ’ 

There is nothing to indicate from the above that the ceremony 
took place before the fire; nor can we suppose that the bride has 
been led round the fire by the husband. That part of the ceremony, 
found in the Grhya rituals or the Atharva-Vcda, is absent here.. 
If at all, the existence of a fire can only be inferred from the 38th 
verse, and the four following written in adoration of Agni. 

■5*11 ^ HT 11-- X. 85. 38. 

' (The Gandharvas) gave Surya to thee, Agni, with her iuidal 
ornaments; do thou. Agni, give (us) husbands our wife back again 
with male offspring. ’ 
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The ceremony ended with a mutual prayer to the gods for the 
prosperity and fruition of their married life. 

«iT *r: i — X. 85. 43. 

‘May Prajapati grant us progeny; may Aryaman unite us to- 
gether until old age. ’ 

ffjNg '5T«nf*r 1 

JTT<Tf??iiT ^ vnuT n — X. 85. 47. 

‘ May the Universal gods unite both our hearts. May the waters 
unite them; may Matarisvan, Dhatri and the bountiful unite both 
onr hearts. ’ 

The bride is then transferred formally from the family of her 
father to that of her husband. 

n <?T c^T<?mfyr<icn 1 

CTT W T^fir li — X. 85. 24. 

‘ I .sot thee free from th<; noose of Wiruna, wherewith the (most 
ble.ssed) vSavitar had bound thee; T give thee up uninjured with thy 
husband to the world of virtuous action which is based on truth.’ 

I— X. 85. 25. 

‘ I set thee free from lienee ; not from thence ; I plac£ thee 
there firmly bound; grant, India, showerer, that this (damsel) 
may have excellent cliildren and be very fortunate.’ 

After this the jrair are asked to mount the chariot and set on 
their journey towards the bridegroom’s house. (X. 85. 24, 20.) The 
guests who have come to witness the marriage ceremony are re- 
quested to shower their blessings on the new couple. (X. 85. 44, 
45. 46.) 

*nrg n wi i 

W H — X. 85. 26. 

‘ May Pushan lead thee hence, taking thee by the hand; may the 
Asvins. convey thee away in their car ; go to the dwelling (of thy 
husband) as thou art the mistress of the house; thou submissive 
(to thy husband) givest orders to his household.’ „ 

iirarfw i , 

wtJii BiW ^ II — ^X 85, 20. 
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‘O Surya, mount this well-shaped, gold-hued, strong-built, 
light-rolling chariot which is made of kiniuka and ^almali tree, the 
world of immortality make for thy lord a comfortable bridal journey. ' 

The gifts presented at the time of marriage are sent first. 

«— X. S5. 13. 

‘Surya’s bridal procession which Savitri despatched has ad- 
vanced; the oxen are whipped along in the Magha (constellation); 
she is borne (to her husband’s house) in the Arjuni (constellation). 

With a prayer to the gods for their protection from robbers 
and highway thieves, with whom their path was beset, the pair 
now depart. 

ii— X. 85. 32. 

‘Let not the robbers, the robbers who approach the husband 
and wife reach them; may they by easy roads i:)ass the difficulty; 
may enemies keep aloof.’ 

A most hearty welcome awaits the bride at her new home. 
The assembled guests, friends and relatives shower blessings and 
benedictions on the arrival of the couple. The bride is specially 
welcomed to reign supreme over the whole household and all the 
members of the family, the relatives and dependants of the bride- 
groom. 

‘Fortunate is tliis bride, approach, behold her, having given 
her your congratulations, depart to your several homes.’ (X. 85. 33.) 

‘ Abide here together ; may you never be separated ; live together 
all your lives, sporting with sons and grandsons, happy in your 
own home.’ (X. 85. 42.) 

‘ (Look upon thy husband) with no angry eye ; 

Be not hostile to thy lord ; be tender to animals ; 

Be amiable; be very glorious; be the mother of males; 

Be devoted to the gods; be the bestower of happiness; 

Be the bringer of prosperity to our bipeds and quadrupeds. ' ^ 

— X:85.44. 


1 fiiwT ’njur- 1 

#*rT ir «fr X. 85. 44. 

' w *ft w flnit ^ »— x. 85. 43. 
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‘ Be a queen to thy father-in-law ; 

Be a queen to thy mother-in-law; 

Be a queen to thy husband's sister; 

Be a queen to thy husband’s brother.’ — X. 85. 46.^ 

9 

Thus ends the marriage ceremony. The hymn comprises of 
47 stanzas. It appears in the Atharva-Veda in the same form, 
but much enlarged. The ritual is more complex, being full of in- 
cantations. Here, in the earlier part of the hymn, we find the 
legend of Sfirya in a transformed condition. Soma takes the place 
of the Asvins; the contest between the gods is thrust into the 
background, and the Asvins appear as the attendants of the bride- 
groom Soma, whereas in R.V., I. 117, they were the victors who 
carried away Surya after the contest. In the later part we find 
the nucleus of the wedding ceremony that has been developed 
elaborately in the Grhya Sfitras. 

The liyinn, as it stands, seems to have passed through many 
hands, especially of the priests, who have added to the subject- 
matter according to the needs of the ceremonial. Verses 38-41 
are clear examples of such additions In the later part of the 
hymn the language is more akin to modern Sanskrit than to the 
Vedic, showing thereby that they are, in all probability, later inter- 
polations. 

Womau as a wife is denoted by the w'ords Jaya,^ Janl and 
Patnl, each indicating special aspects of wifehood. Jayd has the 
special sense of a sharer of the husband’s affections ; Janl, the mother 
of children ; and Patnl, the partner in the performance of sacrifices. 
These three words are to bo found in the B.g-Veda, and exilt side 
by side ; it cannot be said with certainty whether their simultaneous 
existence indicates the existence of wives in a family whose duties 
were specified. In later times we know that, especially in a king’s 
household, the eldest of the queens had the right to take part in 
the sacrifices, whereas others could not. We cannot prove this 
conclusively, as the evidence for it is meagre. A Patnl had decidedly 
the right to perform sacrifices and give oblations to the fire. 

ftrqt 1 — I. 131. 3, 


i w»r, 1 

»— X. 85. 46. 

* R.V., I. 105. 2; 124. 7; III. 53. 4; IV. 3. 2; 18. 3; IX. 82. 4; X. 10. 7; 17. i; 
71. 4; A.V., III. 30. 2; VI. 60. 1, etc. 

Delbrtick, Die Indogermanischen Verwandtschaftsnamen, 411-412. It is 
used of the wife of a gambler and of the wife of the Brahmana, R.V., X. 34. 2; 3. 13; 
and X. X09. ' 
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‘The married couples, anxious to satisfy thee and presenting 
oblations together, celebrate (thy worship), for the sake of (ob- 
taining) herds of cattle.’ 

^ sfrurif ^*IT r — I. 144. 4. 

‘He, whom the two, a pair of equal age, dwelling in the same 
place, and engaged in the same ceremony, worship night and day.’ 

In the above Sayana, too, takes Mithuna as Dampatl in the 
second verse. In explaining the former he quotes the Mimaihsa 
texts, which allow women to join in the sacrifices and to utter the 
Vedic texts, and compromises between the two extremes by asserting 
that the proliibition is not meant to exclude a wife from taking 
part in the sacrifices with her hu.sband, or from joining in prayers 
wliich have been taught by him, but to proliibit her independent 
study of the Vedas and her celebrating the sacrifices independently. 
The fourteenth century thought is reflected in the view of the 
commentator. 

Besides the above, there are several references which show 
that the household fire was reared by the husband and wife (VIII. 
31. 6), quoted at the beginning of the chapter and II. 39. 2 where 
' ’ occurs. 

So, on marriage, a woman was not only giv^eii a very honourable 
position in the household, but could offer oblations to the fire in 
performing sacrifices. She w’as looked upon as a guardian of all 
the 5mung and old, where her husband was the eldest son of his 
father. The charge of the whole hou.sehold was transferred into 
her hands, and she was charged to look not only to the physical 
needs of the members of the family birt also to the growth of happi- 
ness and wealth of the house. What the ideal of home life was 
is hard to determine, but the wife seems to be an object of reverence 
and compassion. In the following we find that even a gambler 
repents at the sad condition of his wife brought about through his 
neghgence : 

‘ hbcI ^ 1 ’ 

— X. 34. II (Adh. 7, ch. 8; Varga V, ii). 

'The gamester, having observed the happy wife and well- 

ordered home of others, supers regret.’ 

« 

.That the husband and wife are regarded as a unit of society 
is evident from the use of the word Dampaii to denote a pair. 
(R.V., I. 127. 8.) 
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‘ They anoint thee, like a welcome friend, with milk and butter, 
when thou makest husband and wife of one mind.’ (V. 3. 2 or 
III. 8. 16.) 

In the above references the word Dampatl is used, in the dual 
sense, and means a couple, which it came to designate in later liter- 
ature. But there are some instances where the word (Dampati) 
signified the ‘lord of the house’. (V. 22. 4.) 

^WPI I— I. 127. 8. 

'We invoke thee, the protector of all people, the same alike 
to all, the preserver of the house, to enjoy (the oblation).’ 

«i — ^X. 68. 2. 

‘As Mitra (unites his radiance) with the people, so does he unite 
the husband and wife.’ 

^mwi — ^X. 95. 12. 

‘ Who shall sever hu.sband and wife who are of one mind ? ’ 

‘irog ^»r<ri X. 10. 5 

‘The progenitor made us two husband and wife, even in the 
womb. ’ 

In the above it is clear that the word Dampati (Dual number) 
is used in the sense of ‘husband and wife’, but there are instances 
where the word signified the lord of the house. 

‘ <i w ’ — IV. 1 . 14. 

‘Handsome- jawed, lord of the dwelling.’ 

Again,— 

‘ «IT 5 EftiR va fitJCT VI. 5. 7. 

‘Handsome-jawed (Indra) lord of the house, mount my golden 
chariot. ’ 

‘ W 1 ’—VIII. 84. 7. 

‘ Whose many offerings do.st thou gladden Agni — thou, who 
art the lord of the house.’ 

In the above references the god Agni is addressed as the ‘ lord 
of the house’, and this meaning of the word became obsolete later 
on. We find it current in the Rg-Vedic literature. Why this 
change in the meaning of the word occurred — ^is hard to determine. 
With the gradual change in the position of woman in society the 
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former meaning of the word was forgotten, and the epithet is ex- 
clusively transferred to Agni, who came to be termed — the Lord 
of the House. 

As to the legal position of the wife, nothing has been clearly 
said anywhere. In the wedding hymn, we find that the gifts received 
by the bride at the time of her marriage were taken to lier husband’s 
house, and the husband as the legal guardian appropriated these 
gifts. 

From the oath taken by both the bride and bridegroom at 
the time of the marriage ceremony and from the various references 
to home life, it is evident that monogamy prevailed generally. 
But there are a few references in the R.V., which clearly refer to 
the existence of more than one wife. The Vedic Index (I. 478-9) 
(T. 1 12. 19; I. i86. 7; VI. 53. 4; VII. 26. 3; X. 43. i; loi. i) refers 
to .some passages in support of this view ( 1 . 71. i ; I. 62. it ; I. 186. 7). 

*T I. 62. IT. 

As a yearning wife cleaves to tire yearning husband.’ 

‘ ^fei ' — I. 71 . i . 

‘As wives their husband.’ 

‘ ctjff w ^ ’ — I- 186. 7. 

‘To him our songs shall yield themselves, like spouses.’ 

In these the word for a wife occurs in the plural, and hence they 
can be taken as referring to polygamy. Besides the above there 
are others which refer not only to polygamy but to the household 
of kings. 

— VII. 26. 3. 

‘As one common husband doth his spouses.’ 

f? I ’—VII. 18. 2. 

‘I/ike a king among his wives.’ 

'^ET.JTT »r I. 105. 8. 

‘Like rival wives on every side.’ 

‘Kuvaya’s (two) wives have been bathed in milk.’ 

X. 145 refers to a jealous wife practising a spell over her rival 
with the help of a plant. 
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T»Tt WTEJTt I 

w irflr n 

‘ I dig up this most potent medicinal creeper, by which (a wife) 
destroys a rival wife, by which she secures to herself her husband.’ 

% tm UR irf^ % II 

‘O (plant) with upturned leaves, auspicious, sent by the god.s, 
powerful, remove my rival and make my husband mine alone.’ 

Thus goes on the poem, ending with the prayer of the lady to 
vanquish her rival with the help of the plant. 

The above are only a few references to polygamy. It is for 
scholars to judge if these passages are genuine productions of the 
Rg-Vedic Rshis or insertions of later writers, for the language 
where these references occur, is more akin to later Sanskrit than to 
the Vcdic. Another significant point to be noted in tins connection 
is the change of ‘na’ into ‘iva’ to denote comparison. Hymn X. 
145, which embodies not a Vedic ritual, but rather an incantation, 
is clearly a later production. It is more akin in spirit to the hymns 
of the Atharva-Veda than to those of the Rg-Veda. However 
that be, it is clear that polygamy existed not only in the families 
of kings, but also in ordinary families, though it cannot be said 
that it was in general vogue. ^ 

Zimmer (Altindischcs Reben, J23) holds that monogamy is 
the more civilized condition of society and that polygatj^y was 
disappearing in the Rg-Vedic. period, giving way to monogamy. 
Weber (Indische Stuclien, 5, 222), liowever, supports the view of 
the more recent anthropology, and thinks that polygamy is a 
secondary stage of civilization. In the Rg-Veda we find references 
to both, and in a comparison with the later literature we find poly- 
gamy gradually developing and firmly establishing itself in society 
rather than disappearing from it. 

Reference to the life of a widow is very few. We get only 
glimpses of some aspects of the life of a widow. It was not charac- 
terized by so many restrictions and austerities as it came to involve 
later. X. 18. 8 and X. 40. 2 convey the idea that the charge of a 
widow was taken over by the brother of the deceased, who could 


^ Schrader, Prehistoric Antiquities, 387; Jolly, Recht und Sitte, 64; Von Schroe- 
der, Indiens Literatur und cultur, 430, 431; Delbriick, Die indogermanischen Ver- 
wandtschaftsnamen, 537, 540; Hopkins, Journal of the Ameriban Oriental Society, 
13. 353; Bloomfield, Zeitschrift der Deutschen I^orgenlandischen Gesellschaft, 48, 
561. 
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marry her with the permission of the elders. This custom must 
have- been in vogue for a long time, at least in ^Ig-Vedic India, as 
it has been recorded in the course of the rituals on the death of a 
person. 

Jlillebrandt and Delbriick are of opinion that X. i8. 8 has a 
reference to Purushamedha ritual ; but this is not accepted • by 
others such as Roth and Zimmer. The Asvalayana Grhya Sutra 
(IV. 2. i8, etc.) is against the view of Hillebrandt and Delbriick. 
This contentious passage runs thus ^ ; — 

‘Rise woman, (and go) to the world of living beings. Come, 
this man near whom thou sleepest is lifeless: thou hast enjoyed 
this state of being the wife of thy husband, the suitor who took 
thee by the hand.’ (X. i8. 8.) 

Macdonnell’s rendering runs thus: — 

‘Come, thou hast now entered upon the wifehood of this thy 
lord, who takes thy hand and woos thee.’ 

According to Sayana, the verse is spoken by the brother of the 
dead man to the widow. From Macdonell’s rendering it is quite 
explicit that the widow has been married to the brother of the 
deceased ; whereas from the other interpretation it seems to be more 
probable that the widow, who was at the side of the dead man, was 
taken away by his brother and near kinsman. She was brought 
home to live with and to take care of her kinsmen and grandsons, 
according to Sayana. 

Sayana’s gloss runs thus: — v. 




‘The brother-in-law and others, addressing the wife of the 
deceased, raise her up from (the side of her husband) with the 
verse— 

" O woman, get up from here with a view to enter the place of 
your sons and grandsons, which is now your house. Get up from 
this place.” ’ 


1 Hillebrandt — ^Zeitschrift der Deutschen, Morgenlandischen Gesellschaft, 40, 
708 ; Delbriick — Die indogermanischen Verwandt^aftsnamen* 553 ; Whitney, 
Translation 'of the Atharva-Ve<U, 848 ; Roth, Seibenzig Lieder, 151, n ; Zimmer, 
Altendischen 329. 
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Here there is no question of the younger brother marrying the 
widowed woman. But X. 40. 2 clearly refers to it. It forms the 
basis of the system of Niyoga of later times.^ 

^ ^ ^ *r "su X. 40. 2. 

‘ (Where are you, Asvins, by night ? Where are you by day ? 
Wliere do you sojourn? Where do you dwell?) Who brings you 
homeward to the place (of sacrifice) as on her couch a widow (brings) 
her husband’s brother, as a woman (brings) her husband (to her).’ 

From the above it can be inferred that the marriage of the 
widow with the brother of the deceased may not be insisted upon. 
On the other hand, there was also no restriction placed on the 
widow to bar such a union. The burniug of a widow® does not 
come here at all, though Professor Kaegi refers to one of the verses 
as giving the highest authority for it, with a slight change in the 
verse. The verse referred to by him is X. 18. 7, which runs as 
follows : — 

BTWT «n THg 11 

%et these women, who are not widows, who have good husbands, 
enter (anointed) with unguent and butter. Let women without 
tears, without sorrow, and decorated with jewels, first proceed to 
the house.' 

In the above, the alteration that has been suggested by Kaegi 
to have been made by the priesthood of later times, to de^jjve the 
highest authority for burning of the widows along with the dead 
husband, is agneh in place of agre. But from what precedes and 
follows the verse, this cannot be maintained. The dead person 
was, in the first instance, not burnt, but buried. So there is no 
scope for the use of Agni or fire. The verses are as follows : — 


1 Yaska, Nirukta, III, 15; Geldner, Rg-Veda, Komnientar, 160. Weber, In- 
discbe Studien, V, 343, n. Hopkins, Journal of the American Oriental Society, 
13, 355, 367; Jolly, Recht und Sitte, 71; Muir, Sanskrit Texts, 5, 459; Von Schroeder, 
Indiens Literatur und Cultur, 429. 

* Schrader, Prehistoric Antiquities, 391; Von Schroeder, Indiens Literatur 
und Cultur, 141; Jolly, Recht und Sitte, 67-^; Weber, Proceedings of the Berlin 
Academy, 1896, 254; Roth, Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen Gesdl- 
schaft, 8, 468; Wilson, Jomnal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 16, 20a; Zimmer, Altin- 
disches Leben, 329; Gdldner, Rg-Veda, Kommentar, 154. 

The Atharva-Veda, XVIII. 3. i mentions the burning of widows as an ancient 
custom. Such a practice seems to have been usual among the warrior class as is 
evident from the Indo-Germanic records. Herodotus, V, 5 (of the Thracians); 
IV, 71 (of the Scythians) ; Procopius, De Bdlo Gothico, II, 14 (or the Heruli). 
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‘ Go to this thy mother-earth, the widespread delightful earth ; 
this virgin (earth is) as soft as wool, to the liberal (worshipper); 
may she protect thee from the proximity of Nirriti.’ 

HT?IT ^ »J?T ^fHr 8— X. 18. II. 

‘Earth, rise up above him; press him not; jdeld to him (and) 
afford him comfort; cover him up. Earth, as a mother covers her 
child with the skirt of her garment.’ 

^ Icl^ 8— X. 18. 12. 

‘May the earth, heaped over him, lie lightly; may thousands 
of particles (of dust) envelope him; may these mansions distil ghee 
(for him) ; may they every day be an asylum to him in this world. 

^ ftiT I 

W ’ETT^T ^ 8 — X. 18. 13. 

‘I heap up the earth around thee, placing (upon thee) this 
clod of earth ; may I not be injured ; may the Pitris sustain this 
thy monument ; may Yania make thee a dwelling here.’ 

So the verse referred to by Kaegi, even with the alteration, 
cannot authorize the burning of widows. It can be utilized for such 
a purpose only when the verse is separated from its context. More- 
over, we find that in the verse that follows, the widow is called away 
from the side of the dead, before the burial takes place, and hence 
she is not buried with her husband. The Rg-Veda does not supply 
evidence for the practice of either burning or burial of widows with 
their dead husbands anywhere, but on the contrary considers the 
widow to be married to the brother of the dead husband. 

In the intellectual field ^ the only evidence of culture among 
women is to be inferred from the fact that some of the hymns are 
attributed to female Rishis. These may be classified as follows 
• (i) Hymns that are entirely attributed to female Eishis. 

(2) Hymns that are partly attributed to female iUshis. 

(3) Hymns that are attributed to female Eishis, but are 

doubtful as to the genuineness of authorship. 

The first group includes the poems of Visvavara and'ApMa, 
composers respectively of V. 28 and VII. 91. Both of them are 
alluded to as belonging to the Atri family. 


1 Vedic Index, i, 486; ii, 485. 
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Vi.4vavara’s hymn is in praise of Agui, Apala’s that of Indra. 
Of these two, it cannot be said with certainty which is the earlier. 
The linguistic as well as the internal evidence throws some light 
on the scene of the latter hymn. It belongs to a region wh^re the 
Soma plant grew in abundance. The Western scholars all agree that 
Soma grew on the mountains. But from the account of Susruta,^ 
we find that certain species grew on the banks of the Indus, too. 


1 With reference to the Soma plant Macdonell says in the Vedic Index, Vol. II, 
p. 475 : ‘The plant grew on the mountains, that of Mfijavaiit being specially renowned. 

It has been held to be the Sarcostemma viminale or the Aselepias acida. 

Roth held that the Sarcostemma acidum more nearly met the requirements of the 
cOvSe. Watt suggested Afghan grape as the real Soma, and Rice thought a sugar- 
cane might be meant, while Max Muller and Rajendralal Mitra suggested that the 
juice was used as an ingredient in a kind of beer, i.e that the vSoma plant was a 
species of hop. Hillebrandt considers that neither hops npr the grape can explain 
the references to Soma ... .In the Yajur Veda the plant is purchased ere it 

is pressed It grew on a mountain and could not be obtained by ordinary 

people: perhaps some special tribe or prince owned it, like the Kikatas (R V., III. 
53. 14).' Besides this the Susruta-Samhita in chapter 29 oV Chikltsita Sthdna* gives 
a detailed account of Soma. The author gives 24 varieties of this Soma plant: 

I Am^umfin; 2. Muhjavan; 3. Chandraniah; 4 Rajataprabha; 5 Durva-Soma; 
6. Kaniyan; 7. Svetaksha; 8. Kanakaprabha ; 9. Pratapavan; 10. Trdavrinta; 

II Karaviia; 12. Amsavan; 13. Svayaiii-prabha ; 14. Maha-s;oma; 15 Garudahrta; 
16. Gayatrya; 17. Traishtubha; 18 Pamkata Jagata; 19. Samkara; 20. Agnish- 
toma; 21. Raivata; 22. Tripada; 23 Gayatriyukta ; and 24. Udupati. The author 
gives a description of the plant, from which one can distinguish it from the rest. 
It is a plant containing fifteen leaves. In form it is like a plantain tree. All the 
leaves do not come out at the same time. One leaf comes out each day beginning 
from the new-moon day, so that by the full-moon day the tree is fuU with 15 leaves. 
From that day to the new-moon one leaf falls off each day, so that bylthe new- 
moon day the tree is bare. Further details for distinguishing one species from the 
other are also given. The root of the Amsuman Soma has the smell of clarified 
butter. The root of the Munjuvan Soma is like that of the plantain tree and its 
leaves are hke those of a garlic plant. The Chandrama Soma is golden in colour 
and it is to be found mostly near wat&. The Garudahrita and Svetaksha Soma is 
pale in colour and is like the skin of a serpent ; it is to be found entwined with the 
branch of a tree. 

The author gives the names of the places where the Soma is to be found. They 
are the Himalayas, Arvuda, Sahya, Mahendra, Malaya, Sree Parvata, Devagiri, 
Devasahagiri, Paripatra, Vindhya Parvata and Devaiunda I^ake. At the foot and 
among the five mountains that are to the north of the Beas and in the Sindhu river 
the Soma named Chandrama is to be .seen afloat like moss. The Soma called Munja- 
vant Amsuman also grows near Indus, The Somas called Gayatrya, Trais^ubha 
and Parptaka and Jagata Samkara grew in Kasmir near the lake called the Small 
Manasarovara. 

The author at the end of his valuable description says that none but the virtuous . 
could see the plant, from which it seems that the plant had already become very rare. 
The description is a genuine one. None but an eye-witness edPn give such a detailed 
description of the plant and its varieties, and there cannot be any doubt that it was 
used as a medicine. 
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The maiden ApSld gathers Soma to use its juice at the time of 
sacrifice. She picks it up from the bank of the river; so this Soma 
was that variety which grew near water. Susrflta Samhita, too, 
mentions that variety of Soma used at the sacrifices being found 
in Kasmir. So the scene of our hymn is either Kasmir or near 
that region. The word ‘Kanya.’, used in this connection, indicates 
that the author was a maiden. She comes to the brink of a stream, 
where she finds the vSoma plant, wliiCh she picks up and takes home 
to smash and squeeze out the juice to be used at the sacrifice. 

m II — VIII. 91. 1. 

‘ Down to the stream a maiden came and found the Soma by 
the way ; bearing it to her home, she said, “ For Indra will I press 
thee out ; for Sakra will I press thee out 

Sayana’s Commentary" indicates that Apala was going to bathe. 
The rendering of Sayana does not give us the sense of a stream but 
that of ordinary water. It may mean a lake or a stream. Sayana's 
meaning more appropriately fits in with the account of the Susruta 
Samhita, which mentions certain varieties of Soma growing in 
Kasmir, near Manasarovara. The last verse describes her as a 
maiden of exceptionally fair complexion. Her name comes at the 
end of her hymn. Visvavara’s hymn occurs in the fifth Mandala, 
which consists of the oldest stock of the Vedic hymns. The 
word ‘Visvavara’ appears at the beginning of the hymn. It is 


Difference of opinion exists as to the date of the Susruta- Samhita. Some of the 
Western scholars have ascribed to it a date contemporary with that of Sakya Sinha 
Buddha (Beal’s Buddhistic Records of the Western World, Vol. II, p. 212). In 
the introduction to Susruta-Sanhhita, Vol I, Intro , p. v, edited by Kaviraj 
Kuhjalal Bhishagratna, the following occurs: — 

‘ It is contended that the age immediately preceding v^akya Muni was a period 
of decadence in Hindu thought ; and the Su^ruta-Samhita mmst have been the fruit of a 
revived intellectual activity w^hich usually follows the advent of a new creed. 
.... The age which immediately preceded the age of Buddha was by no means 
an age of decadence properly speaking; the age which followed the downfall of 

BudcSiism shows on .the contrary, signs of true decadence SuSruta Is 

mentioned in the Vartikas of (i) Katyayana (4th cent. B.C.), and we have no hesita- 
tion in saying that the original Sariihita was written at least two centuries before the 
birth of Buddha.’ We have, on the other hand, a different opinion of the Western 
scholars in the view of Dr. F Hessler, who, in the preface to his I^atin translation 
of the book, says: 'non post millesimum annum ante Christum natum constituere. 
The same author refers again to the date of Sirimta in his 'Commentarii et Annota- 
tiones in Suiruta Ayurv^am’: 'annum circiter millesimum ante Christum natum 
procedit’ (p. i). 

fAccording to Sir A. Stein the Soma is the wild rhubarb.] , 
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doubtful if the word stands for a proper name or means something 
else. The Vedic Index (Vol. II, p. 310) describes Visvavara as a 
sacrificer. Prof. Geldner does not think that the word indicates 
a person. He takes the word as an adjective qualifying ‘ Ghfitachi ' 
and thus differs from the traditional belief of holding Visvavara as 
the authoress of the hymn. So far as the internal evidence is 
concerned, there is, besides, a single reference which may be taken 
to throw some light as to the author of the hymn. In verse 3, 
the seer prays for the preservation of the household happiness 
and the word indicative of matrimonial relations is used in 

this connection. From this we may imagine the pishi to be a 
woman. But this can in no way be taken as strong evidence for 
ascribing the authorship of the hymn to Visvavara. 

|— V. 28. I . 

'The ladle, containing all good things, goes eastward, praising 
the gods with homage and oblations.’ 

eRiuR n — V. 28. i. 

N* 

'Make easy to preserve our household lordship, and overcome 
the might of our enemies. ’ 

The second group in which parts of the hymns are traditionally 
attributed to female RLshis consists of Bopamudra, ^asiyasi, the 
wife of Taranta said to have been the seers respectively of I. 179. 
1 and 2; V. 162. 5-8. The names appear in course of dialogues 
and parts of the hymns are attributed to them, but no internal 
evidence is available in support of their authorship. 

The third group consists of the hymns attributed to Ghosha 
Kcik.shivati, Suryaj^Savitri, Indrani, Sraddha-Kamayani, Sachi Pau- 
lomi, Sarparajni, Urvasi (they are X. 39. 40; X. 85; X. 95. i, 3, 6, 
8-10, 12, 14, 17; X. 145; X. 151. 154; X. 159 and X. 189). With 
the exception of Ghosha all these hymns are attributed to mytho- 
logical beings and abstract qualities, who cannot be the authors of 
these hymns. Whether the real authors are men or women is not 
known. No internal evidence is available on this point. Further, 
though these hymns are to be found in the Rg-Veda, the evidence 
available shows that they belonged to different periods. A detailed 
discussion of these hymns, though it may not be profitable for the 
subject of our survey, will show how far off they are separated 
from the Rg-Vedic age. Moreover, some of these hymns have 
exercised enormous influence on the Hindu literature of later times, 
sacred and profane. The hymn attributed to Surya comprising 
the marriage ritual, forms the kernel of the Wedding Ceremony of 
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the later Gphya Sutras and the legend of Orvasi (appears not only 
in the Mahabharata but) has been imniortalized by Kalidasa. 

The doubt about Ghosha’s poems consists not only in their 
genuineness of authorship, but as to whether they really belonged 
to the Kg-Vedic times. The story of Ghosha cannot be traced 
in the Rg-Veda. The Brihaddevata (VII. 41-48) states her to be 
the daughter of King Kakshivan; the Atharva-Veda, too, mentions 
his name. The Rishi prays to the Asvins to relieve her of her curse. 
But what that curse is, she* does not mention. The Brihaddevata 
states the curse to be leprosy, owing to which she was not eligible 
for marriage.^ The divine physicians took pity on her and cured 
her of it, after which she got married to some prince, at the age of 
sixty. 

Ill the hymns, she is mentioned under her maiden name, and 
worships Asvins as divine physicians. 

fntj I— X. 39. 3. 

‘O Nasatyas, you have been looked upon as the refuge of the 

mean You have been called the physician of the weak, 

the blind and those who are suffering from the torments of diseases.’ 

The mention of the twin gods as Nasatyas is very significant, 
as it throws some light upon the date of the composition of the 
poem. In the Rg-Veda the Asvins neither held an important 
position nor were regarded as popular deities. In some of the oldest 
Mandalas they seldom appear. PX’en where they appear, they have 
been praised differently in different places. From the various 
references to them in the R.V., the gods may be traced to their 
human origin.® The hero became the divinity. They were hailed 
differently at different stages, as gods of the firmament, the sun 
and the moon, the heavens and the earth, the lords of Surya and 
the gods of speed. They have distinctly been termed as Bhishajas 
or physicians in Ghosha’s hymns. Yaska’s statement about the 
Asvins runs thus;— 


^ Sayan a in his gloss refers to a skin disease, which, according to a later tradition, 
is considered to be the cause of her remaining unwed. He also refers to her son 
Suhastya in an obscure verse of the Rg-Veda (I. 120. 5), a theory disapproved by 
other scholars. Oldenberg takes it as referring to Ghosha herself and Pischel 
(Vedische Studien, r, 4; 2 , 92) thinks that the form Ghosha is not a noun at all but 
a verb. 

Cf. Ludwig, Translation of the Rg-Veda, 3, 143; Uber Methode, bei Interpre- 
tation des Rg-Veda, 43 ; Muir, Sanskrit Texts, 5, 247 ; Macdonell, Vedic Mythology, 
p. 52. 

2 II. 39; III. 58; IV. 43 and 44; V. 73-78; VII, 67-74; VIII, 5 » 8, 9. 10, 26, 
35 . 82, 74, 75, and' 9 of Valakhilya. 
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1 ” — Ch. XII, p. 939 of Pt. II of Anandamayee 

Series. 

‘Who are the Asvins? Some say they are the earth and the 
sky; others say they are the day and the night; others again the 
sun and the moon. The Iiistorians (relaters of legends) say they 
were two pious kings. ’ 


This statement does not mention them as divine physicians. 
Tradition has not handed down to posterity either the name of 
the historian (relaters of legends) or the annals referred to by Yaska; 
but some kind of account certainly existed. It cannot be possible for 
Yaska to ignore the idea of the divine physicianship of the Asvins, if it 
were prevalent at that time, especially when he has enumerated so 
many different views. Hence the divine physicianship of the A.svins 
must be an idea developed later than the time of Yaska, though it 
occurs in several places in the Rg-Veda as well as in hymn. The inter- 
nal evidence of the poem (X. 40) ushers in an atmosphere of plains 
and of a warmer climate. We meet with a description of floods and 
elephants, which are associated with the plains rather than the 
mountains. It evidently shows that the Aryan colonization had 
spread so far as to get a gUmpse of the chase of elephants. 


fn innTrf B — X. 40. 4. 

‘Tike persons hunting two wild elephants, w'e entice you, 
Asvins, with oblations night and day.’ 

% 

The poems attributed to Ghosha are rich in poetical thought 
and sentiment. 

The second of the doubtful group is X. 85, ascribed to Surya- 
Savitri, wliich embodies a detailed account of her marriage. Her 
name appears with her paternal designation. 

It is absurd to suppose that Surya has composed a hymn on 
her own marriage before it took place. The hymn itself reveals 
that it is described neither by the bride Surya nor by the bride- 
groom, but by a third person. Nowhere do the verses appear as 
direct utterances of Surya and it could not be so as Surya was a 
goddess and hence an imaginary figure. These facts rather show 
that Surya is not the real author of the hymn.* Hymn X. 145, 
ascribed to Indrani, ushers in an Atharva-Vedic atmosphere — 
that of spells and incantations. Indram is the wife of Indra, the 


* The name of the real author is not known. It might possibly be some priest 
who, on compiling the existing rites of marriage in the form of a Vedic h3min, 
ascribed it to Siirya, as she came to be considered a deity in the hymn. 
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god of heaven, who is different in character from the Indra of the 
|tg-Veda — a personified phenomenon of nature. So Indrani is 
the Queen of Heaven of the Puranic times. 6achi Pulomi is IndrSni 
only under a different designation and belonging perhaps to a 
different period of Indian- mythology. The hymn ascribed to her 
(X. 159) deals with the exaltation of 6achi over her co-wives. 
Professor Wilson thinks that Sachi is neither a goddess nor a woman, 
but is a metaphorical representation of an action, and that the 
poem is meant to express the exaltation of the acts of Indra. But 
it is doubtful how far this can be consistent with the ideas expressed 
in the body of the poem, as they are more human than allegorical. 

f??:T»rTf»r "n n — X. 159. 6. 

‘Triumphant, I conquered these my rivals, so that I might 
rule tills hero and his people. ’ 

X. 154 deals with death, wishing the spirit of the departed to 
go to the realms of the ble.ssed. The hymn is ascribed to Yami. 
In X. 10 also Yami appears, but there she is represented as the sister 
of Yama, and they both represent metaphorically the succession of 
day and night; whereas here Yami is the supreme deity of the 
nether world. It is only in the tenth Mandala that death first 
comes in as a topic. This reality, with all its gloominess, is avoided 
as far as possible. The vast difference in the characterization of 
Yami, as well as the variation in thought in hymns occurring in the 
same Mandala can only be due to the lapse of time between the 
composition of these hymns. They represent different stages of 
Indian thought. Hymn X. 189 is ascribed to Sarparajni or the 
queen of the serpents. In Indian mythology she is also known 
under another designation — Kadru. She was a lover of Krshna. 
The mention of the thirty realms of the sun reflects a later stage in 
the evolution of Indian thought, when astronomy developed and 
spread among the people ; X. 161 is ascribed to Sraddha — an abstract 
quality. Bastly, we come to Urva^i in X. 95 in the course of a 
dialogue, where she relates her story to Pururavas. 

Orva^i is not a human being, but an inhabitant of heaven, 
who came down to earth and married King Pururavas. The dia- 
logue begins at the point where tJrvasi is leaving the King, the 
King entreating her to stay, and the nymph insisting on her going 
away, leaving her son behind to console Pururavas.^ Max Muller, 


> The story appears in Satapatha Brihmana, Maliabharata and PttrQravas 
and has been dramatized by Kalidasa in his well-known drama, ‘Vikramorvail’. 
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in his selected essays, analyzes the etymology of the words Urvasi 
and Puriiravas, and is inclined to think that they represented Usha 
or the Dawn and the Sun, and the whole dialogue is an allegory 
of the display of the sunlight and darkness. (Vol. I, ppt 407, edition 
of 1881.) 

In the above the names of the authors are those of goddesses 
and one of an abstract quality. 

It cannot be possible that the goddesses who are not beings 
of flesh and blood have composed the hymns. The poems are in all 
probability later productions, and the real authors have suppressed 
their names and ascribed their origin to the supernatural. As 
the Rg-Veda is thought to be a book of revelation and as such not 
to have been composed by any human being, the composers have 
possibly ascribed them to the supernatural beings as their names 
are mentioned in the hymns. 

The position of a woman in society can further be known from 
some of the hymns of the second Mandala of the Rg-Veda standing 
under the authorship of Parucehapa, the son of Devadasi. Children 
were generally designated after the title and name of the father. 
But this exception to the rule indicates the existence of Devadasi 
system — women dedicated to the service of gods, a system which 
has come down to posterity in India, and which can be traced back 
to the Indo-Kuropean period . For we find the same custom prevalent 
in other branches of the Indo-European stock. 

The reference to instances in which women outstepped the 
codes of moral law, as we understand it in the present day, are 
frequent in the Eg-Veda. The way in which they are intfcduced 
in the hymns shows that such things were not regarded as objec- 
tionable in society (R.V., I. 134. 3; IV. 5. 5; VIII. 17. 7, etc.). 

Indecent scenes creep into the description of the Goddess of 
Dawn. She is described often as a woman dressed in variegated 
colours, like that of a dancing maid, appearing on the stage to reveal 
her beauty. Reference to the existence of illegitimate love and the 
abandonment of offspring is also to be found in the ^Ig-Veda (R.V., 
II. 29. i). That there were women who were professional dancers 
is evident from the description of the dawn (I. 92. 4). 


The antecedent to the narrative is as follows; The nymph agrees to live with Puru- 
ravas on two conditions; 

(1) that he should take care of her two rams; 

(2) that he should never appear to her without clothes 

After four years the gods plan to bring her back to heaven and steal at night 
one of her rams. The King springs from his bed and runs after them in haste. 
The Gandharvas send on them a flash of magic lightning, and the nymph sees him 
naked; and as one of the promises is broken, she leaves him. 
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The Vedic womanhood, then, as we have seen, has its heights and 
depths, its brighter and darker aspects of life. Woman was regarded 
with due respect in every station of life, and she was not subject to 
any of the merciless laws of an unsympathetic society. Even when 
she overstepped moral laws, she was judged with sympathy, and 
the anger of the gods incurred thereby affected the male and the 
female alike. 

The question naturally comes to our minds how far this picture 
of womanhood painted in the Rg-Veda can be claimed as the heritage 
of India. The hymns, as we know, were not all composed in India, 
nor are they of the same period. Some of them were composed at 
a period about which history is silent. Others reflect the dawn 
of Indian history, when Aryans entered India through its north- 
western gates for the first time, and settled in the Punjab. In some 
of the hymns addressed to the Asvins we find a vivid ^ description 
of the sea and Samudra * is the word used for it, as distinguished 
from the river which is designated as Nadi (VII. 68. 7; VII. 6q. 7 ; 
vm. 5. 22). 

fu^T «rsrnm 1 


wfe I 

B — vm. 6 28-29. 

‘There where the mountains downward slope. 
There by the meeting of the streams, 


1 R.V., VII. 68. 7; VII. 69. 7; 70. 2; VIII. 5 22; VIII. 10. I 

2 Vivien de Saint Martin (Etude sur la geographie du Veda, bz) does not think 
that the ocean was known to the Vedic Indians; Max Muller (SBE. 32, 61, quoting 
R.V., I. 71; 190. 7; V. 78. 8; VII. 49. 2, 95. 2; X. 58) and Lassen (Indische Alterthum- 
skinde, 12, 883) think that the sea was known to them; Zimmer (Altindisches Leben, 
22 et seq.), too, admits it in elucidating R.V., VII. 95. 2 as well as in later literature 
(A.V., IV. 10. 4 (pearl shell), VI. 105. 3 — the outflow of the ocean; XIX. 38. 2; 
Taittiriya Samhita, VII. 4. 13, i). According to him neither the ebb and flow of 
the sea nor the mouths of the Indus are known to the people and the use of the word 
Samudra is metaphorical, signifying two oceans — the upper and the lower, in the 
following passages: R.V., X. 136. 5; cf. A.V„ XI. 5. 6; R.V., VII. 6. 7; X. 98. 5. 
Elsewhere the word refers only to Indus with its tributaries (R.V., I. 71. 7; III. 36. 
7; 46. 4; V. 85.6; VI. 36. 3, v"II. 95. 2; VIIL 16. 2; 44. 25; IX. 88. 6; 107. 9; 108. 16: 
where reference is made to streams, or R.V., I. 163. i; IV. 21. 3; V. 55 - SI VIH. 6. 29, 
where a contrast between land and sea is made). But references to the treasures 
of the ocean are to be found (cf. R.V., I. 47. 6 ; VII. 6. 7 ; IX. 97. 44) ; pearls or the gains 
of trade are alluded to in the following: cf. R.V., I. 48. 3; 56. 2; IV. 55. 6; and the 
general parallelism of the Dioscuri and the Alvins. It is not known if trade was 
carried on by sea with Babylonia. Weber (Indian Literature, 3) bases hib argument 
on the occurrence of Gof and Tukhum in the Hebrew book of Kings (I Kings, X. 22) . 
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The sage was manifest with song ; 

Thence marking from his lofty place, 

Downward he looks upon the sea. 

And thence with rapid stir he moves.’— Griffiths# 

The above appears in books that are considered to be the oldest 
stock of the Rg-Vedic compositions. The internal evidence of the 
poem shows that they were composed in a mountainous region 
in the vicinity of a sea, which was perhaps at tlte foot of the moun- 
tains. Here we also see the mention of a river, or nadi running 
down the mountains, side by side with the description of the sea 
or Samudra. Now the question arises what sea is referred to in 
the above hymns. The records of history show that the Aryans, 
when they entered India, confined theniseives to the north-western 
part of the Punjab for centuries, when the major part of the Rg- 
Veda was composed. With the growth of population, when they 
first thought of extending their dominions, it was towards the south- 
east that they moved. It is likely that at this stage the Arabian 
Sea came to their ken. The sea mentioned in the above is not the 
river Sindhu, for we find the description of the river in other versus. 
In R.V. , VII. TO. r, the Asvins are invoked to come from a mansion 
built near the sea, which shows that the other side of the sea was 
known to the seers. It has to be mentioned in this connection 
that the rendering of Samudra as ‘Antariksha’ by Sayanacharya 
is far-fetched, atid hence not tenable. So the sea described in 
this connection seems to be an inland sea situated at the foot of the 
mountain ranges, and hence in all probability one situated n^iar the 
Hindu-Kush in Central Asia. Discoveries in this region show that 
a part of Central Asia was a sea-bed, as the remains of many aquatic 
animals have been excavated from that area. Some of these poems 
usher in a picture of a mountainous region, which in all probability 
was beyond the outskirts of the Himalayas, as we cannot trace any 
inland sea of the above description on the southern side of the 
mountain ranges. 

Turning to the other points of our survey, the development in 
the characterization of the Asvins is noteworthy. We find here a 
wide gap between the beginm'ng and the end. It has been sys- 
teinatically developed by the thinkers and seers of different ages. 
It is probable that at the outset they were two princes,^ In the 
wide lapse of time the human origin of the heroes was forgotten 
and they were transformed into gods, first to the gods of the firma- 


1 R.V., VII. 67. i; VII. 71. 4, where the word occurs. In these AAvin- 
hyinns, the gods are addressed as * Princes 
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ment, the sun and the moon ^ and, lastly, they became the divine 
physicians, the whole thing thus bearing the stamp of the intellectual 
' development of thousands of years. The last phase is purely 
an Indian development. 

The same can be said of womanliood. We find here things 
common to earlier stages of civilization, rituals round the two 
primary factors of life — marriage and death — being developed into 
social institutions. They are recorded in X. 85 and X. 18 respec- 
tively. We cannot ascribe them to any legislator of this time. 

The picture of Samana shows some aspects of this early civi- 
lization, where freedom was given to people of either sex to meet 
without any conventional bar. P'rom the description of Usha’s 
and other references to courtesans it seems as though they were 
not highly censured ; though it cannot be said with certainty whether 
they stood in the high estimation of the public, as in the times of 
Vatsyayana-.* 

Capture of women for wives, which is common to primitive 
society is to be met with here. It is to be seen in other races, too. 

' Capture of women for wives has prevailed among ancient Semitics. 
In Arabia it was common before Muhammad. Among Hebrews 
members of the military class were allowed to marr)' foreign women, 
taken in war, contrary to the law which forbade intermarriage with 
the Gentiles.’ (History of, Human Marriage, by Westermarck.) 

‘ According to Dionysius of Halicarnassus, marriage by capture 
at one time existed throughout Greece.’ 

Traces of priniitivencss are not altogether absent here, and we 
find instances of a crude society existing side by side with the more 
developed civilized customs. Its influence can be traced in some 
of the developing social institutions. The winning of a maiden by 
feats of cliivalry, the existence of mutual affection and love-making 
before marriage are, as we know from the literature of the Greeks 
and other nationalities, common to the Indo-European group. 


1 R.V., VII. 72. 5; VII. 73. 5; III. 58. 2; IV. 44. I. ‘The praise of Usha hath 
awoke the Alvins’ — III. 58, i. ' Come from the west, come from the east, Nasatyas, 
come, A4vins, from below and from above us.' — VII. 72. 5. 

Jfift I n't ’ 

‘Respectable citizens of equal learning, intelligence, wealth and age should 
assemble in the ho.use of a courtesan, a courtyard of public meetings or in The house 
of any other man. This is called a goshihi. Investigation in arts or poetry should 
be carried out by attending the Goshthi.' — Adhikarana I, chapter IV, 8. 

The above describes how the houses of courtraans were centres where the 
learned met for their scholarly discussions. The debates were carried on in Sanskrit, 
which was probably the common language of the people. 
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In the earliest books of the Rg-Veda, we do not find any reference 
to polygamy. Perhaps there was no scope for it. The rules of 
marriage were not so well laid down and life was not so regulated. 
But after the Aryans settled down, polygamy came ir^to existence, 
and we find distinct traces of it in the last Mandala. 

So, to sum up : the womanhood depicted in the Rg-Veda is 
different from what we find in the later literature. The existence 
of fe.stivals as Samana, where men and women joined, the free life of 
a maiden, the pursuit of vSiirya after the goddess Ushas, the custom 
of dedicating women to the service of gods known under the custom 
of Devadasis, the winning of a maiden by feats of cliivalry, the 
burial of the dead and such various other touches have something 
in common with the other branches of the Indo-European group. 



THE GAYA AND NALANDA PLATES OF 
SAMUDRA -GUPTA 


By R. C. iMajumdak 

The Gaya Copiier-plate of Samudra-gupta, dated year 9,’ was 
regarded by Dr. Fleet as spurious, mainly on the following grounds : — ^ 

(1) The epithets of Samudra-gupta are uniformly in the 

genitive case, but his name is in the nominative. 

(2) Some of the characters of the inscription are comparatively 

modern, belonging probably to the beginning of the 
eighth century A.t). 

Fleet’s opinion was generally accepted tilL R. D. Banerji 
challenged it and maintained that the Gaya Copper-plate was 
genuine. He, however, made no attempt to answer the two 
objections noted above. 

A second copper-plate of Samudra-gupta, dated year 5, was 
discovered in course of excavations at Nalanda in the year 1927-28. 
A short note on it was published by Dr. H. Sastri, and it was sub- 
sequently edited by Mr. A. Ghosh.® 

Excepting the names of the donors, the villages granted, and the 
camps from which they were issued, the two cojipcr-plates show a 
very close resemblance. The genealogical i^ortion is identical, the 
phraseology of the formal portion is similar, and in both cases the 
deed was written by the order of Gopasvaini, the aksapatalddhikTta 
of another village. The only notable differences are, that the 
Nalanda plate gives two official titles to GoiJasvami and adds the 
name of ' Kumara Sri Chandra-gupta ’ at the end. 

The language of the genealogical portion being identical, the 
first objection noted above, by Fleet, applies in this case also. But 
the characters of this inscription show early Gupta forms throughout. 

Dr. Sastri regarded the Nalanda plate as spurious, but 
Dr. Bhandarkar did not agree to this view,* while Mr. Ghosh was of 
opinion that the genuineness of the plate was not above suspicion. 
Dr. D. C. Sircar, on the other hand, emphatically maintains that it is 
a forged document.® 

In addition to the faulty grammatical construction noted by 
Fleet, several other arguments have been advanced against the 


1 Edited by Dr. Fleet, CII, III, 254. 

* Age of the Imperial Guptas, pp. 7-8. 

* Eist of Ins. No, 2075. 


» E-p. Ind.. XXV, 50. 

» Ep. Ind., XXVI. 135.36. 
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genuineness of the Nalanda Grant, viz. (i) it is full of mistakes, 
(2) it indiscriminately uses v and b (which is unusual in Gupta 
records), (3) the epithet applied to Samudra-gupta meaning that ^ he 
restored the Asvamedha sacrifice which had been in aj^eyance for a 
long time’ occurs only in the records of his successors; the per- 
formance of such U sacrifice is not mentioned even in the Allahabad 
Pillar Ins. and is very unlikely before the 5th year of his reign 
(or of the Gupta era) when the grant was made ; (4) the title Parama- 
Bhagavata is applied to Samudra-gupta, but both coins and inscrip- 
tions indicate that the title was assumed for the first time by his 
son Chandra-gupta II. 

These arguments are undoubtedly very strong but cannot be 
regarded as final and conclusive, particularly if we bear in mind 
that there are serious difficulties in the way of regarding them as 
forged and spurious. 

In the first place, the very close resemblance in the wording of 
the two plates leaves no doubt that both were based on a common 
draft. This must either have been an old document or one composed 
by the forger. In the former case, it would be exceedingly strange 
if this document were not a genuine grant and a spurious one. For 
while two persons living at different times and places might each 
be supposed to secure a genuine official grant, we could hardly 
believe that each of them would independently come across the self- 
same forged grant, containing the same faulty grammatical con- 
struction. In the latter case it is certain that the two copper-plates 
were not forged by one and th’e same individual, but two different 
persons. This is proved by the difference in the character employed. 
Dr. D. C. Sircar argues that ‘it is always very easy for a forger to 
copy the script only four centuries older'. This may be doubted, 
for apart from mechanical difficulty, the necessity of such a procedure 
is not likely to occur to a forger who could not ffistinguish a genuine 
from a spurious grant. But, even granting this, we must hold that 
the forgers were different, as one of them foolishly used very late 
characters while the other very shrewdly copied the old Gupta 
alphabet. It is impossible to believe that one and the same man 
could be both so foolish and so shrewd at one and the same time. 

Now this shrewd forger must have been a strange person indeed. 
He was clever enough to see that his forgery would be detected if he 
did not imitate the old characters employed in genuine Gupta records 
and he performed the not very easy task of using, throughout, 
exact replica of Gupta letters, without a single lapse, in this long 
record of twelve lines. But while he gave evidenc&of such jud^ent, 
foresight and skill, he wholly overlooked the comparatively simpler 
fact that tlie use of the genitive case-ending of the epithets, along 
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with the name of Samudra-gupta in the nominative, would be the 
cause of a graver suspicion about the genuineness of his record. 
So the theory of forgery involves strange inconsistency, difficult to 
explain in a normal way. 

The use of Gupta characters leaves no doubt that the forger of 
the Nalanda plate had a genuine Gupta record before him. Then 
why did he commit the grammatical blunder? Fleet offers the 
following explanation in the case of the Gaya plate : ' The drafter 
of the inscription was copjdng from a grant of Chandra-gupta II 
or some other descendant of vSamudra-gupta , and inscribed the 
portion relating to his epithets in the genitive case-ending; he only 
then recognized that this construction would not suit a supposed 
inscription of Samudra-gupta himself which was required in accord- 
ance with the seal that was to be attached and he promptly then 
adopted the nominative construction.’ 

Now this explanation presupposes that the actual engraver of 
the plate was a learned Sanskritist, who detected the mistake after 
he had inscribed a considerable x^ortion of the plate. This is very 
unusual, for ordinarily the engraver is merely a skilled mechanic 
who copies the draft composed by another, and is not a literary 
man with knowledge or intelligence enough to enable Iqm to detect 
such mistakes. 

But even assuming Fleet’s explanation to be true, the specific 
mistake could only occur in that particular record, on account of the 
exigencies of the seal used, and we cannot explain how the same 
mistake arose in connection with the Nalanda plate. It might be 
argued that the forger of the Nalanda plate used the forged Gaya 
plate as his model, but apart from the fact that it would then be the 
most curious accidence, it does not explain why the engraver of the 
Nalanda plate did not imitate the letters of the plate before him 
and went out of his way to imitate the characters of genuine Gupta 
records. He would not have copied the latter if he had no reason 
to suspect the genuineness of the former, and if he had any such 
suspicion he would have most assuredly followed a genuine record. 

It does not appear that the Nalanda plate had any seal attached 
to it. Mr. Ghosh says that ‘ it is not unlikely that one was originally 
attached to it in that portion of the proper right side of the plate 
which is now broken But as lines 6 and 8 which cover the central 
part of the record' begin as usual with the same margin on the left, 
and are not removed to the right, as in the case of the Gaya plate, 
it is very unlikely that any seal could be attached to it. Fleet's 
explanation that the seal of Samudra-gupta forced the forger 
suddenly to alter the grammatical construction would not suit the 
Nalaniia plate, and, even if there were a seal in this case also, it 
6 
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would again be very strange indeed if the same sort of accidence 
happened to two persons at different times and induced them to 
commit exactly the same mistake. In this case, at least, we must 
think of two different forgers, for if he were one and the same man, 
he must have been wiser after committing his first ’blunder and 
would hardly repeat it. If there were no compelling circumstances 
like the seal, the forger had no reason to commit the mistake, for it 
would have been immaterial if the grant was purported to have 
been made by Saniudra-gupta or one of his successors, and thus no 
satisfactory explanation of the grammatical blunder is afforded by 
the theory of forgery. 

The more we think about it it becomes harder to offer a reason- 
able and consistent explanation of the forgery of the two plates. 
We can hardly tliink of one forger, showing such strange incon- 
sistencies, or of two forgers at (hfferent times ajid places, by chance 
hitting upon the same curious resemblances and blunders. Further, 
if one man forged the two, tlie (hfferentiation in the names of the 
camp of victor)", and the dates, and the addition of the name of the 
crown-prince at the end of one would show a cleverness of manipula- 
tion and knowledge of history ill-matched with ignorance of ordinary 
rules of grammar. 

Since tfic theory of forgery involves serious difficulties and 
inconsistencies it behoves us to reconsider the question and find 
out if the argument against the genuineness of the plates is really 
of a decisive character. 

As regards the faulty grammatical construction, attention may 
be drawn to the Bilsad stone j)illar inscription of Kumara^upta.^ 
Here, also, all the epithets of vSamudra-gupta are in. the genitive 
case, followed by the compound Sanmdra-giipta-putrasya, though a 
separate genitive Samudra-guptasya is required by rules of grammar ; 
and the same mistake is repeated in the following Chandra-gupta- 
putrasya. (Other similar instances may be cited from Vakataka 
records.) Now this is a grammatical mistake, of the same kind, as 
we come across in Gaya and Nalanda plates, but no one can possibly 
suggest on that account that the Bilsad inscription (or the Vakateka 
records) is a forgery. Howsoever the mistake might have arisen, 
the examples cited above ought to warn us against treating similar 
mistakes as conclusive evidence of spuriousness. It is interesting 
to note in this connection, that the drafters of the Gupta records 
always use the genitive case up to Samudra-gupta, and then, from 
his son onwards, use the nominative instead, though, in the records 
of Kumara-gupta I and later kings it would Jiave been more 




1 CII, III, 42. 
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appropriate to use nominative case throughout as we find, for 
example, in the genealogy of the Maukhari, Pushpabhuti and 
Pragjyotisha kings. The reason of this prediction for using genitive 
case-endings up to Samudra-gupta is not known, but this tendency 
is possibly of early origin and probably accounts for the curious 
grammatical mistakes that we find not only in the Nalanda plate 
but also in the Bilsad stone pillar inscription. 

The most important argument against the genuineness of the 
Gaya plate is that while some of the characters are antique, others 
are comparatively modern. In this connection attention may be 
drawn to the Nidhanpur copper-plates of Bhaskaravarman ‘ which 
conclude with the following verse : ‘ Because after the burning of the 
plates, these newly written letters are of different fonn, therefore 
they are not forged.’ On this Professor Sten Konow remarks: 
'There are on the whole some features which would, in ordinary 

circumstances, throw doubt on the genuineness of the plates 

There is no reason to compel us to doubt this statement (contained 
in the verse quoted) which, if we admit its correctness, accounts for 
the peculiarities drawn attention to above.’® 

Now the case of the Gaya i^late may be exactly similar. The 
seal of this plate contained a legend in five lines ‘wlxich is so worn 
that nothing of it can be read except a few disconnected letters 
here and there and the name of vSamudra-gupta very faintly at the 
end’. If we assume that the original plate was burnt by fire and 
a duplicate copper-plate was prepared to wlxich the original seal 
was attached we get an exjilanation of the points noted by Fleet 
in the following observation: 'The legend on the seal of this grant 
is in characters which present a very different appearance to those 
of the body of the inscription; as also does the copper-plate.’ 
Further, it is probable that while making the copy of the burnt 
charter, some of the letters which were legible were exactly copied 
while in other cases, the forms familiar to the copyist were used. 
This would account for the curious blending of antique and com- 
paratively modern forms in the Gaya plate. 

It is thus possible to meet the two principal objections against ' 
the genuineness of the two copper-plates of Samudra-gupta, by 
citing analogous instances. As regards the other objections they 
are less formidable. The coins of Samudra-gupta describe him as 
the restorer of Asvamedha sacrifice. The performance of an 
A^vamedha sacrifice before the year 5 cannot be ruled out altogether 
as an impossible contingency, for we do not know exactly the 
chronology of Samudra-gupta ’s campaign and it is not necessary to 


1 Ep. Ind., XII, 65. 


2 Ibid., 72. 
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assume that Samudra-gupta performed* it after completing his 
conquests. ICven less powerful kings, ruling over territories much 
smaller than that of Samudra'gupta at the beginning of his reign, 
liave claimed to perform the sacrifice. As regards the jtitle Parama- 
Bhdgavata, we have merely negative evidence to show that it was 
not assumed by Samudra-gupta, and such evidence, however strong, 
cannot be regarded as final and conclusive. As regards ortho- 
graphical mistakes, it is hardly necessary to point out that they are 
sometimes very common even in genuine grants. 

It is not my intention to minimize the importance of the points 
urged by scholars against the genuineness of the two grants. I have 
merely endeavoured to show that while it is possible to offer an 
explanation of the peculiarities which raise suspicion about the 
genuineness of tlie two copper-jilates, the assumption that they are 
forgeries raises difficult problems which cannot be solved without 
having resort to abnormal and very inconsistent suppositions. It 
would, therefore, be much safer to keep an open mind about these 
plates rather than definitely declare them to be spurious or forged.^ 


i [It is a matter of extreme delight that the views of Dr R. C Majiimdar 
completely accord with mine II is not, however, clear how the two notes of Sakuii- 
tala Rao Sastri on the subject have escaped his attention They have been published 
Above, Vol. X, pp. 77-79.— D. R. B.] 



MISCELLANEA 

GOVINDAGUPTA AND PURUGUPTA 

While tackling some of the problems arising out of my revision 
of the Gupta Inscriptions I wrote one note on Break (?) in the 
Genealogy of Vdkdtaka Pravarasena on pp. 175 and ff. {Above, Vol. 
IX) and another note on Nrpati-Parivrdjaka on pp. 227-28. The 
second note does not need much of a reply. But the first point is 
of such paramount importance that I hope the scholars mentioned 
in the last sentence of that note, and, others, if they so desire, will 
be so good as to raise a full and lucid discussion on it as early as 
possible. 

Now and here I am referring to a third point connected with 
Gupta History. Who was Govindagupta ? We know that he has 
been mentioned in a Basarh seal pertaining to Dhruva-sva m ini 
whicli describes her as wife of Chandragnpta II and mother of 
Govindagupta. Here the first of these is designated Mahdrdjddhi- 
rdja and the second simply Mahdrdjd. The conclusion is obvious 
that he was an heir-apparent to the Gupta throne and stationed as 
Yuvaraja at Vaisali. As no coin of Govindagupta has yet been 
found, it may perhaps be concluded that he died without coming to 
the Gupta throne. But there is an inscription which describes 
Govindagupta in such a luamier that he seems to have been a supreme 
ruler (Bhandarkar’s List North Inscr. No. 7). But as no coins of his 
have been identified, the conclusion is not unreasonable that Govinda- 
gupta and Kumaragupta were names of one and the same king. 
In this connection it is worthy of note that there is a type of coins 
which has on the obverse Ku beneath the left arm of the king and 
Go between his feet. Ku seems to stand for Kumaragupta and Go 
for Govindagupta. 

It is well known by now that his father Chandragnpta II had 
also another name, namely Devagupta. Why should not Kumara- 
gupta have another name, namely, Govindagupta ? It may be 
noticed that Kumaragupta’s son also had a second name. His 
well-known name was of course Skandagupta. But it now seems 
that he had another appellation, namely, Puragupta or Purugupta, 
There was a time when Mr. Allan’s reading of the name Puragupta 
on some coins held the field. But Mr. Sarasi Kumar Sarasvati 
has correctly pointed out that the name is not Puragupta but 
Budhagupta. I sincerely hope that scholars will come forward to 
discuss this point also threadbare. D. r, b. 
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DID vakataka rule become extinct after 

VINDHYASAKTI II? 

In an interesting note published in this Journal (Vol. IX, 
pp. 17511.) Dr. D. R. Bhandarkar has quoted a passage from my 
article on the Tirodi plates of the Vakataka Pravarasena II, in which 
I pointed out an apparently faulty construction in the stereotyped 
form of the Vakataka genealogy. Dr. Bhandarkar asks why I have 
slurred over tliis faulty construction and followed Dr. P'leet in my 
translation of the record. He will find the reason given in the 
sentences immediately following the passage quoted by him, viz. 
' But in that case the successor of Pravarasena I would be his great- 
grandson as Gautamiputra did not evidently come to the throne. . . . 
Besides, there is no reason why the name of Pravarasena ’s son should 
have been omitted.’ If Gautamiputra was the grandson and not 
the son of Pravarasena I, who was the son of the latter ? Why has 
his name been omitted ? Was it because he did not reign ? In 
that case Gautamiputra ’s name also should have been omitted, for 
he too did not reign, as the epithet V akdtahanam Mahdrdjasya is 
omitted in liis case. It seems best therefore to regard Gaiitamiputra 
as a son of Pravarasena I. 

As regards Dr. Bhandarkar’s ingenious suggestions that 
Sarvasena and Vindhyasakti (II), now known from the Basim plates, 
ruled after Pravarasena I, that the Vakataka rule became extinct 
after them and that the power of the dynasty was revived by 
Samudragupta in the time of Rudrasena I who belonged to another 
line, it may be pointed out that they run counter to the statement 
in the Puranas that four sons of Pravira (i.e. Pravarasena I) became 
kings. Secondly, the line of Sarvasena and Vindhyasakti (II) 
does not appear to have become extinct. It continued to rule at 
Vatsagulma (modern Basim) in Southern Berar as appears clear 
from the inscription in Cave XVI at Ajanta.^ 

We can reconcile all available data in the following manner. 
Pravarasena I had a long reign; for he performed four asvamedhas 
and the Puranas also say that he ruled for sixty years.® After him 
liis extensive empire in the Deccan was divided — among his four 
sons. His eldest son Gautamiputra had predeceased liim.® So his 
grandson Rudrasena I succeeded liim in Northern Vidarbha and 


1 See Vakataka Inscription in Cave XVI at Ajanta (Hyderabad Archaeological 

Series, No. 14). ' » 

2 Pargiter, Dynasties, etc., p. 50. 

J As the statement in the Purapas is very brief, it does not give the further 
detail that in the eldest branch the grandson, not the son, came to the throne. 
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probably ruled from the old capital Purika. Sarvasena of the 
second branch ruled over Southern Vidarbha from his capital 
Vatsagulma. The territories held by his other two sons are not 
known, as no records of their times have yet come to light ; but they 
may have been ruling over the country to the south of the Godavari. 
Perhaps their kingdoms were soon overthrown by other dynasties 
which rose in that part of the country. 

Still the question remains, ‘ Why is there the faulty construction 
in the genealogical portion of the records of the eldest branch ? ’ 
This question is not difficult to answer. The first part of the genea- 
logical statement in the grants of Pravarasena II seems to have 
been originally drafted for a copperplate grant of Rudrasena I and 
was repeated in all subsequent records of his descendants just as the 
genealogy set forth in the grants of Pravarasena II is found repeated 
in the Balaghat plates of his grandson Prtliivisena II. The"descrip- 
tion in this earlier part is similar to that of Samudragupta in the 
Allahabad pillar inscription, viz. Maharaja-sri-Ghatotkaca-pautrasya 
Maharajadffiraja-sri-Candragupta-putrasya. The only difference is 
that instead of pautrasya, the drafter of the Vakataka record used 
sunoh sunoh because of his love for alliteration ^ and the absence of a 
suitable taddhita form from sunu meaning ‘a grandson’. 

V. V. Mirashi. 


AN HISTORICAL AND CRITICAL SURVEY OF THE 

DHVANI -THEORY 

Of all the poetic theories that were advanced in succession by 
the reputed critics of old with a view to accounting for the beauty 
and grace of a poetic composition, the theory of suggestion figures 
supreme by virtue of its freshness and novelty. The expounders 
of this new theory had ventured to depart from the stereotyped 
way of looking at a poetic composition, and with a rare critical 
acumen succeeded to hit upon the very quintessence of a true poetic 
art. Even a mere perusal of the Dhvanydloka will be apt to give 
an idea, however insufficient, of the breadth of outlook which the 
new theorists brought to bear upon their task. Their critical vision 
was much sharper than that of their predecessors and rivals who 
posited either the riti, or the gums as the soul of a poetic composi- 


^ For another instance of his fondness for alliteration, see Gautamlpi4rasya 
puirasya which occurs afterws^tds. 
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tion. They could not conceive of anything new which might lend 
beauty to a poetic art. Their vision was riveted merely by the 
outward appearance — the limbs, so to say, and was sljut out from 
having even the faintest glimpse of the soul. As Abhinavagupta 

so rightly observes: “ 

” i The Dhvani-theorists admit that and 

^?!i add to the grace of a poem each in its own way, but their function 
is only secondary. The soul being there, the ornaments can adorn 
the limbs; but in its absence, they cease to be ornaments. So is it 
with rlti, vrtti and guna. They have to depend for their very being 
on the presence of the soul, viz. the suggested sense. ^ 

But the Dhvani-theorists had to face vehement challenges from 
various quarters, which they ably controverted/ Anandavardhana 
anticipates some of the contentions against the theory of which he 
was going to furnish an elaborate exposition — in the following 
verse which constitutes the opening stanza of the Dhvanydloka : 

WTNR st 3 r 5 ?:q^ i 

^ Cf. I 

— Dhvanyaloka ii, p. 197. (Ben^dn.) 
Also Abhinavagupta under it — qqrfq 4 T^iqijqifiira% 

<^v 

»i wrfJi, 1 qiwm 

n—Op. cit., pp. 197-198. 

2 Note also “Locana where Abhinava summarizes the three main complaints 
against the Dhvani-theory — qq fifil BWi ntftl 

WT Htm^ ; qqwTfwrnfq qr q 

Rqii fqifrfM II But aiqt^'in his ftqfiftffV notes as many as iz rival 

sects: cf. 

f^r 1 nm vmqTtwiqnrofif: 11 

KW win ^ snqTwrcqmqn 1 i fimn ft^i ftru n q! 1— p. 9. NSP. 


Bdn. 
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Besides the contentions anticipated and refuted in the first 
chapter of the Dhvanyaloka a few other stern criticisms were 
levelled against the DWani-theory of which the anurndna-theory 
deserves special mention. Though no reference to it has been made 
in the opening chapter of the Dhvanyaloka, still Auandavardhana 
notes it in brief in Chapter iii where he tries to endorse the claim 
of vyahjand being recognized as a separate The Anumana- 

school found in Mahimabhatta, a Kasmirian, the most enthusiastic 
upholder of its cause. The Vyaktiviveka wliich is replete with 
instances of a wonderful skill of its author in polemics was written 
with the sole aim of proving the thesis that it was after all useless 
to reckon a separate function of words, viz. vyahjand, its function 
being served by the process of Inference or anumdna^ Mahima- 
bhatta, in the first instance, takes up the verse ‘ y air drthah iabdo vd‘ 
where the Dhvanikara furnishes a working definition of Dhvani- 
kdvya and with a rare zeal, which we can term ferocity even, tears it 
up clause by clause pointing out blemishes at every step.® Though 
Mahimabhatta tried liis utmost to demolish the dhvani-th&ory, 
yet his endeavours could not be appreciated by men of letters. This 
neglect, in consequence of which the anutnana-thaory gradually 
fell into an unmerited obhvion, was due to his ‘being pitted 
against the famous Auandavardhana’. Kane (HAT., xciii) had 
made his position safe and unshakable even by the most furious 
blast of adverse criticism.* Another cause of the neglect of the 
Vyaktiviveka is the terseness of the language in which the arguments 
have been couched; it lacks that grace and easy felicity which 
characterize the writings of Anandavardhana and Abhinava, and 
which to no small extent made their works popular in educated 
circles. In the Third Uddyota Anandavardhana brushes aside the 
contention of the anumiti-vddins with the curt remark that even 

1 Compare : aiwtw ’m’BS rni 

fijfwriStfifttfk faff<dFf »rw \—Op. cit., Ch. iii, p. 448. 

2 Compare: 3j4tr»rfqg^ 1 

31 W ^13*^ II— Vyaktiviveka, Chap, i, i. 

3 Note: irmiw 1 imrf^ 

1 et scy.— Vyaktiviveka, Chap. i. 

* Compare: Tfif *run w 

I 

Miw: I— ®Locana, p. 41. 
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though we concede for argument’s sake that the power of suggestion 
is no other than the process of logical inference, still we must falter 
when we come to the instance of the lamp and the jar, oij the analogy 
of which the whole fabric of the theory of Dhvani has been built 
up; for with no stretch of imagination can we regard the jar being 
inferred from the presence of light.^ In the commentary on the 
Vyaktiviveka, Ruyyaka, the author of the Alamkdrasarvasva , 
too, criticizes the views of the author Maliimabhatta. In the 
Alamkdrasarvasva, he briefly touches upon the views of the Vyakti- 
vivekakara and points out the flaws in his thesis.* Jayaratha, too, 
the commentator of the last-named work, brings out in bold relief 
the utter improbability of the views of the Vyaktivivekakara while 
commenting on the passage referred to just now.® Most of the 
critics of the Anumiti-theory lay stress on one. point particularly, 
viz. tiiat an inference of the pratlyamdna from the vdcya is invariably 
vitiated on account of tlije ‘middle term’ (i.e. the hetu) being dis- 
tributed (i.e. anaikdntika) . 

Thus in spite of the ingenuity of the author of the Vyakti- 
viveka his novel proposition failed to gain much ground in the teeth 


1 Note: *rr« 

1 nw sr 1 *«««» 

% 

ftfin — Dhv., Chap, iii, p. 449. On which Abhinavagupta has the following 
statement — afvmarawmi f^T- 
Tftr WT^fWlH ? — Ibid., %ocana. 

* Compare: ^ 

— \:f?r H — Alamkarasarvasva, pp. 12-13. 

® irraiqfflmajt 1 'T ^iwt- 

^fir: I ft trsrl%f^ 1 wt trtTwi ttr 1 

ftfvtr tr ftfW: I *1 nm tt 1 t 

Httnwr wfn, Hit>sxiWT«n)iri 1 srrfq — twrttj a i a r amtw r g qq^! 1 tift 

I tiTt 1— Alam-Sarvasva, Comm., 

p. 13. 
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of the increasing popularity of the Dhvani-theory. It must be 
alleged to his credit, however, that unaided though he was, he left 
a permanent impression in the field of poetics. Even the commen- 
tator Ruyyaka does not spare taunting him for his daring enter- 
prise.^ It can be safely asserted that had Mahimabhatta been 
fortunate enough in having a commentator like Abhinavagupta — 
sympathetic and sincere — his position would have been much 
different from what it is today. 

Next to the Anumiti-theory, the Vakrokti -theory of Kuntala 
or Kuntaka deserves special mention. The theory is nothing but 
an elaboration of the implications of the assertion of Bhamaha ® to 
their logical consequence. This theory also sprang up as a protest 
against the views of the Dhvani-theorists, who though conceding the 
existence of alamkdra-dhvani still made it subservient to rasa- 
dhvani, which according to them is dhvani 'par excellence’.® We 
have noted the views of Abhinavagupta and Anandavardhana- 
carya as regards the nature of alamkdras or gunas and how they 
make them quite secondary in their function. According to the 
Dhvanikara — dhvani and gumbhuta-vyahgya — these are the main 
divisions of Kavya. The third variety is merely an irm'tation of 
Kavya, and not so in reality. “ It is ‘citra’. But what is most 
interesting is the treatment of Rasa in Vakroktijivita. Kuntaka 
agrees with the Dhvanikara that the touch of sentiment makes a 
poetic art live, but still he will not reckon sentiment as anything 
quite different from the common figures of speech. This pecuhar 
treatment of Rasa is quite a logical outcome of his view as regards 
the nature of Alamkaras or Vakrokti in general. He does not regard 
Vakrokti as adventitious or an extraneous element in a Kavya, just 
as Dhvanikara and others thought; but according to Kuntaka they 
are inextricably blended up with sabda and artJia and cannot be 
detached without materially compromising the splendour of the 
poet’s art. Thus Kuntaka ’s logical conclusion is that 'Vakrokti 

1 Compare: mrrHy g a; »r 

1 — Comm, on Vyaktiviveka, p. 152. 

® Note; fiwmef 1 

^rr^: ft»rT 11 

^ h tr '<nirr n — Abhinava’s 

“l/ocana, Dhv. pp. 51-52. 

I *r 1— Dhv., Chap. 

iii, p. 495. 
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is the soul ’ * of a poetic creation. So a Kavya cannot be a Kavya 
without Vakrokti, arid the usage ‘ kavyasydyam-alamkdrah ’ is quite 
erroneous and illogical as it gives rise to the false notion that, as if, 
a Kavya might exist without Vakrokti. This being Kuntaka’s 
view about Vakrokti in general, it is but quite logical that he would 
not regard as distinct from the Vakrokti inasmuch as Rasa 
too imparts grace to the poetic art in the same way as other figures 
of speech do. As Prof. S. K. De so rightly observes: ‘From the 
prominence given to the analysis of Alarhkaras it will be clear 
that Kuntaka could not put enough emphasis on Rasa and Bhava 
as elements of poetry. The Rasa is dealt with topically in connection 
with the poetic figures, or the different margas in which it is 
involved, as also in the treatment of prakarana-prabandha-vakratd. 
Kuntaka admits the necessity of Rasa, but regards its deUneation 
apparently as a special kind of realizing vakratva in composition. 
He quotes with approval an antaraMoka which lays down (Chap, iv) : 

He admits that it is not the mere matter or plot but the beauty 
imparted to it by the continuous development of Rasa which can 
make the words of a poet live, and in this he follows the dictum of 
Anandavardhana, but as he had already the essentiality of Vakrokti, 
the Rasa could be comprehended only as an element of Vakrokti.’ ^ 
Nevertheless Kuntaka does recognize the pratiyamdna or vyangya 
sense,® and practically concurs with the Dhvanikara in accepting 
the two varieties of Dhvani based on Indication (i.e. laksandfkula ) — 
viz. atyanta-tiraskrta-vdcya2in6.atthdntara-samkrcmita-vdcya — though 
he includes them under the single comprehensive head, viz. upacdra- 

1 Compare: Note also Ruyyaka: jw- 

rrrvRiTTi 1 rnrfT*9 ^ 

I ^ 1 rrStwrit 

1 — Alaifa-Sarvasva, p. 8. Kuntaka defines 

as — * ’ which has been again explained in the eft as — 

tsusr afNbwi iro 1 

* Vakroktijivita Intro., pp. xxxv-xxxvi. S. K. De. 

® C®mpare : »rT^: ’toPt i 

—The vrtti on which runs as follows — 'n 9ftiRt-a%aTWp» ; 

I ^91^5 ix mR pi ’rmartw 1 jr 

^ifti t Op. cit., I, 8. 
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vakratd.^ As Prof. Kane states: ‘The Vakroktijivita denies the 
independent existence of Dhvani or vyangya as the soul of poetry 
and tries to include it under its all-pervading vakrokti. It therefore 
makes the soul of poetry to consist of something that is striking by 
its being very different from and above what is ordinary. It there- 
fore holds the same view as those who regarded dhvani to be bhdkta.’ 
(HAT., p. Ixxxv.) 

Thus we find that Kuntaka gave a new impetus to the theory 
of Bhamaha and revived it once more from the region of oblivion. 
Though he was influenced to no small extent by the writings of 
Anandavardhana and Abhinavagupta, still he succeeded to give a 
new turn to the course of literary criticism, and his theory too 
appeals to our rea.son. He is right in stating that we cannot rob a 
composition of its figures without injuring its effect, and as such it 
is quite erroneous to look upon the figures as artificial or adventi- 
tious. They constitute part and parcel of the whole creation. 

Coming to more recent times we find the polymath Ksemendra, a 
Kasmirian author of the. eleventh century A.D., starting a new theory 
to the effect that auciiya or ‘ Propriety ’ alone is the soul of a poetic 
composition. He calls auciiya as rasa-jivita-bhuta — being, as it were, 
the very soul of Rasa. This view, that Rasa must be developed 
with reference to proper anubhdvas and vibhdvas and sthdyins, 
is not a new discovery at all on the part of Ksemendra. It has 
found eloquent expression in the works of Anandavardhana, Mahima- 
bhatta, etc., who regarded impropriety as a blemish that materially 
hampers the realization of the aesthetic pleasure or Rasa.® The 

1 Note: ^ 1 

Turni II— Vakroktijivita, ii, 13-14. 

— On which Kuntaka cites the two verses — *' ^ ” etc. and ‘ 

qilfHif40Hf4«in: ’ as instances which are quoted by Anandavardhana in his Dhvanya- 
loka to illustrate the two aforesaid varieties of The above two verses 

(viz. Vakroktijivita, ii, 13-14) have been cited by Jayaratha, too, in his gloss on 
AlainkMasarvasva, p. 8. 

* Compare: 1 

— We should also note here that a sentiment when developed by improper 
Pniiws, etc. ceases to be sentiment proi)er and is styled and not "TO. 

Cf. " iKCmr^T " — Kavya-Praka^a, iv. The most popular instance of 

is the following verse from Kumara iii, e.g. “ w 

”, etc. where the permanent feeling ^ has b^n improperly developed, 
resting as it does in a non-sentient bee. 
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originality of Ksemendra lies in the fact that he pushes this doctrine 
of aucitya too far, and holds it as underlying every sort of literary 
embellishment that heightens the beauty of a poetic art, whether 
it be guna, alamkdra or rasa. Thus he is led to the logical conclusion 
that aucitya alone is the sine qua non of a poetic art. He defines 
aucitya as — ' • 

Just as ornaments, when placed in improper places, cease to adorn 
the limbs, so also the Gunas and Alarfikaras improperly introduced 
only make a poem ludicrous, instead of adding to its grace.* Thus 
Ksemendra holds aucitya to be the sole underlying principle of 
literary embellishments, and poets should introd’ice them constantly 
keeping in view the fact that the element of aucitya is not violated 
in doing so. 

Tliis brief review of the views of the Dhvani-theorists, as also 
of their rivals, will be enough to reveal what an enormous impression 
was made by Anandavardhana and his famous scholiast Abhinava- 
gupta in the field of literary criticism. The current of literary 
criticism was in an ebb, till Anandavardhana with his novel doctrine 
appeared in the field, and rejuvenated once more the dying stream. 
It must be noted that, however the rival theories might have de- 
nounced the position of the Dhvani-theorists, they could not but 
admit the presence of a sense quite distinct from the sense 
which is conveyed by the denotative power of words. Thi^ is an 
axiomatic truth which they could not but concur with. And the 
credit of the Dhvani-theorists lies in this, that they were the first 
and foremost to reveal this truth. The only point on which the 
rival theorists ventured to disagree was concerning the process or 
vydpdra which was auxiliary in conveying the pratlyamdna sense.* 


^ Aucitya-vicara, s. 7. 

2 Compare: 1 

f»ra} jbt: 11 

Note also the anonymous verse quoted in the Vrtti to illustrate the point ; — 

PncT wmt in^Bfinfr u •* 
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The, dhvani-theorists reckoned quite a distinct function of words, 
viz. vyanjand or Suggestion, while some disapproved it and thought 
Inference or anumdna as the process which conveyed the prattya- 
mdna sense, and others again, laksand or Indication as the function 
which was sufficient to include in its scope the vyangya as well as the 
laksya sense. Though Anandavardhana has very aptly established 
the existence of the fourth power of words, viz. vyanjand, still he is 
not very particular about it. His foremost aim was to establish 
the existence of the pratlyamdna sense which was altogether 
different from the vdcya sense, and he thought his task fulfilled, 
successful as he was in doing so. About the function which was 
required to convey that sense, opinions might differ — he, himself 
has acknowledged this, and on liis part he thought vyanjand or 
Suggestion as the most logical and convenient way of revealing that 
sense. 1 This is, summarily, the position of the Dhvani-theorists. 

Bishnupada Bhattacharya. 


THE DATE OF BHAIRAVA-PADMAVATIKALPA 

The Bhairava-Padmavatikalpa of Mallisena ^ is a work on Jaina 
rituals being devoted to the worsliip of Padmavati, a Bhairavl.® 
The name Bhairava is indicative of the infiuence of Tantricism on 
Jainism. According to the Tantras, Bhairava is recognized as one of 
the eight forms of Siva. The conception of Padmavati as a Maha- 
Bhairavi is therefore of a late origin, Tantric influence on Jainism 
being traceable not very far back, not perhaps earlier than the seventh 
or eighth century A.D. The author in the colophon to his work says 

sTRfw I 1 

»r ftufw! I fir; 11— Vyaktiviveka, 

Chap, i, 25-26. 

1 Compare: 1 

nw ir 1 nftr t i 

^ Tftr 1— Dhvanyaloka, Chap. iii. 

2 Edited by Mr. S. M. Nawab. 

s Cf. MSS. No. 27 — Budreedass Temple Collection. — " 

W ”, etc. 
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that he was the disciple of Jinasena.^ This Jinasena is further 
stated to have been a disciple of Kanakasena Gani, a pupil of Ajitasena 
Gani.^ The chain of preceptor and disciple thus traced is to be 
compared with the concluding Prasasti of ^ri-Vardhamana Tirthakara 
Purana, being a part of the Trisasti laksana mahapurana-sangraha * 
of Mallisena Suri. In the concluding Prasasti to that work we get 
first the name of Ajitasena Suri belonging to the 6ri Mulasangha."* 
He was followed by his disciple Kanakasena who had a pupil in 
Jinasena Suri. In the next verse we get the name of one Narendra 
Sena who is called an younger (pupil) of the said Jinasena. Jinasena 
was followed by Malli.sena, the author of the said Mahapurana. 
Although he has been called a ‘tanuja’ this term may be taken to 
mean a direct disciple, or if literally taken, a son at the same time. 
But the reader is referred to the verse 29 of the opening Prasasti.® 
Thus it is clear that the two lists of succession from preceptor to 
pupil agree substantially, wliich makes Mallisena of the Padmavati- 
kalpa identical with Mallisena of the Purana. 

It is also a significant fact about the author of the Purana that 
he is called — ‘garuda-mantra-vMasakalagama laksana-tarka-vedin'.® 
The tenth and last chapter of the Bhairava-Padmavatikalpa occupied 
itself with Garuda-Tantra. 

Mallisena of the Purana is called ‘ Ubhaya-bhasa-Kavicakra- 
vartin’.'' The Kalpa too, significantly enough, calls its author 
Malli^na, ‘Ubhaya-bhasa-Kavisekhara’.® The two languages in 
wliich Mallisena was equally expert are Sanskrit and Prakrit,® and 
not Sanskrit and Kanarese as supposed by Prof. Hiralal.^® 


1 Cf. narmwiTj! 11 »» 11 

and wfbrfuiJhOTfir n n 

2 X, 53-55. 

® Ind. Antiquary, xl, pp. 46ff. 

* Cf. etc.— Ibid., p. 47. 

» Cf . I 

a n Cf. also, v. 77 of of our 

author. 

* Verse 5 — Ind. Ant., xl, p. 47. 

7 I.A., xl, p, 49. 

* CS. wur: a 

® Cf . ibr ^*nRWPft€Vffi*ri 1 • 

Vide p, xxii, Intr. to Nayakumaia Carin of Pu^adaata. 
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That our author Mallisena was a southerner is, however, quite 
probable. His work, the Bhairava-Padmavatikalpa, is commented 
on by a southerner, Vandhu^na, who gives in the course of his com- 
mentary certain Karnata synonyms of the Sanskrit words in the 
text.^ This clue to the fact of the author being a southerner is 
strengthened by the statement in the Mahapurana * that its author 
Mallisena wrote the work in the city called Mulagunda. This dty of 
Mulagunda has been identified with the mod. vill. Mulgund in the 
Gadag Taluka of the Dharwar district.® 

The verse that follows the above description is the one in the 
Mahapurana Prasasti, that contains the date of composition of the 
Purana. Verse 7 of the text has it that the Purana was composed in 
^aka 969, i.e. in 1047 A.D. We think the date of the Bhairava- 
Padmavatikalpa should, therefore, be about the second quarter of 
the eleventh century A.D. Our author Malhsena is, however, to be 
distingiu,shed from Mallibhiisana Bhattaraka who has been credited 
with the authorship of a Bhairava-Padmavatikalpa by Prof. Hiralal 
Jain.® We think tliis Bhairava-Padmavatikalpa is none other 
than the work of Ubhaj’a-bliasa-Kavisekhara Mallisena, and its date 
of composition falls in the sec'ond quarter of the eleventh century and 
not some time about Sam. 1510.® It is interesting that a Mallisena 
has also been credited ® with the authorship of a Padmavatikalpa. 
To our mind this latter view is correct only with the emendation 
that the name of the work is Bhairava-Padmavatikalpa. The 
Nagakumaracarita attributed to Mallisena, the author of the 
Bhairava-Padmavatikalpa, has certain features wliich really makes 
its author identical with the author of the Kalpa, as also the Purana. 
Thus the line w# R \ n from the Naga- 

kumaracharita ^ may be compared with “ WTW H (3) W® 

" etc.® ; and the line 

in the beginning of the Nagakumaracarita with the line 

R verse 29, in the Purana attributed to Mallisena. We 
may also remark passim that the Sajjana-citta-vallava of one 
Malli^na is also the work of our author who wrote the Bhairava- 

1 Cf. Comm, on X, 25— “ ‘ 

* Cf. 

fium I etc.— V. 6, p. 47, 1. A., xl. 

8 Fr. p. 48, 1 .A., xl. ® Intr. to Nayakumara Carin, p. xxii. 

5 Ibid. • Jaina Hitabi. Vol. VI, 5-6. 

® Vide Intr. to Nay., p. xxii. * Cf. v. 8 — ^I.A., xl, p. 48. 
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Padmavatikalpa and the Nagakumaracharita and not of Mallibhusana 
Bhattaraka ^ as supposed by Prof. Hiralal. 

The composition of the Padmavatikalpa must have preceded 
that of the Purana. The language of the Kalpa shows*a diction and 
a style wliich is characteristic of an younger age. Secondly, the 
extensive knowledge of the intricacies of Garudatantra as revealed 
in the tenth chapter of the Kalpa must have won for our author the 
compliment which he himself ventured to put before his own name 
in the concluding Prasasti of the Purana written subsequently. The 
other work Sajjana-citta-vallabha of Malli^na, our author, must be a 
.still earlier production. Had he been the recipient of such honours 
as of being called the best of poets in two languages 

he must have used that epithet in that work also. 
But liis silence proves that he was still not a far-famed poet. 

One point, however, is clear from the above and may be noted 
in tliis connection most pertinently. That the text of the Kalpa 
belongs to the Digambara sect prevalent in Southern India is a 
conclusion which we can tentatively draw from a careful study of the 
facts available at our dispc»sal, both internally in the text and 
externally. This makes ojie fact very sigm’ficant from the point of 
view of Digambara-Jaina Iconography. The Goddess is four- 
handed and holds Ahkusa (elephant-goad), Varada pose, a noose 
and a celestial fruit. This form thus has to be distinguished from 
another form of the four-handed Goddess in wliich she holds a goad, 
rosary and two lotuses.® These two forms arc, however, of the 
Digambara variety, the Svetanibara variety of the Goddess has 
three forms of the four-handed Goddess herself. The one form in 
wliich she holds a lotus, a noose, a fruit and a goad was the one that 
was current in westernmost parts of India in the eleventh or twelfth 
century A.D.* The other two forms have (i) lotus, Ahkusa 
(goad), Varada pose, and a noose; and (2) a celestial fruit, Ahkusa 
- (goad), Varada pose and a noovse. These latter two varieties 
were current simultaneously among the Svetambaras.® . A detailed 
discussion about the time and region of the prevalence of these 
different forms is, however, reserved for a separate paper. - 

Asoke Kumar Bhattacharyya. 

‘ Cf. V. 8— I. A., xl, p. 48. 2 Cf, II, 12. 

® Cf. — quoted in Jaina Iconography, p. 144. 

* Cf. by quoted, loc. cit. ^ 

® Cf. of IV, 53 and p. 13 in Nawab’a edition. 
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THE HOME OF BHARAVI 

No scholar is known to have discussed at length Snd critically 
the question of the exact home of Bharavi. Bharavi himself has 
nowhere in his own writings mentioned any royal court with 
which to connect him or referred to any places or historical events 
by which to determine his local environments and contemporaneity. 
So far as Sanskrit literature is concerned, the Avantisundarikatha, 
which is a work of doubtful authenticity, contains a tradition aver- 
ring that the great poet Bharavi was a native of Nasik and that 
King Visnuvardhana of Kanchi was his royal patron. It will be 
seen that this tradition agrees so far with the conclusion arrived at 
in this paper from the internal data gathered from Bharavi's own 
work Kiratarjuniyam, that it also connects Bharavi's poetic career 
with the southern part of South India. The two inscriptions ^ in 
which we have incidental mention of Bharavi are to be left out of 
account as having no bearing upon the point of issue. 

There is a poetic tradition that the sun rises from the Udaya 
Mountain and sets behind the Asta Mountain. Bharavi is aware 
of this tradition. In IX. 19 there is a reference to the rays of the 
rising moon obstructed by the mountain, i.e. the Udaya Mountain.* 
In XVIII. 47 there is a reference to the radiant sun rising from the 
Udaya Mountain.* In IX. 7 an enquiry is made about the setting 
sun as to where it has gone and in that connection three alternatives 
are suggested, viz. it has entered either the forests on the Asta 
Mountain or the sea or the earth.* The above-quoted instances 
prove his knowledge of the tradition. In spite of this he always 
describes the sun setting into the waters of the sea.® In IX. 23 it 


^ Aihole Inscription of Pulakesin II and* one of the Gahgii Inscriptions. 
« TOsi jmrfh’nw 11 IX. 19. 

fhi g XVIII. 47. 

^ •iwfif v 5 g IX. 7. 
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is expressly stated that the moon rises from the eastern sea.^ We 
know that when the sun or the moon rises from the sea, just before 
the severance of its connection from the sea, it takes the shape of 
a jar and just at the moment of severance it seems that that jar 
is suddenly forcibly thrown upwards from below and its connection 
with the sea is severed. In IX. 32 it is said that the moon like a 
silvery jar is thrown ujd wards by night for the sake of the ablution 
of Cupid. 2 It shows that he has noticed the sight of the moon 
rising from the sea. From XVII. 39 we learn he knows both the 
eastern and the western seas.® His reference to four seas in II. 23 
is traditional and is only for a comparison.^ It is evident from the 
above that he is a native of the southernmost part of India where 
both the seas can be seen. 

In XVIII. 5 we find the waves of the sea striking against the 
Sahya Mountain.® In XIV. i Bharavi has marked the waves of 
the sea dashing against hills.® His mention of the Sahya Mountain 
is rather misleading, for nowhere the sea rehlly strikes against it. 
On the western side of India to which Sahya Mountain belongs, 
in Travancore 'along the coast are white sand dunes and areas of 
red sand or teri. These last stand high, though close to the coast, 
and are a well-known landmark for mariners. Westward of Cape 
Comorin are a few fringing reefs of dead coral’ (vide Imperial 
Gazetteer of India, 1908, Travancore State, p. 4). Also here 
' from the main range of the ghats rocky spurs run out towards the 
west, in some cases to within a short distance of the sea ' (vide the 
same, p. 3). Now on the western coast of India these ^e the 
hills against which the waves of the sea can dash and they are all 
in Travancore or near it. 

11 IX. 23. 
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In XIII. 70 the Kirata king, surrounded by the soldiers armed 
with sharp weapons and not doing any harm to Arjuna because of 
decorum, is compared to the wavy sea checked by some embank- 
ment.^ We know that a comparison is made of a less known thing 
to a more known thing to make the former clearer. So the sight 
of the waves of the sea stopped by some embankment is familiar 
to Bharavi. Where is this embankment ? Is it a reference to the 
Great Dam on the west side of the Pamban Pass consisting of large 
masses of sandstone, all having a more or less flat surface which 
are said to have once formed part of the causeway extending across 
the mainland ? Or is it a reference to the famous sand bar of 
Travancore which separates the lagoons or the back-waters from 
the sea ? Whatever it may be, these are the only embankments 
on the coast of India which can stop the wavy sea. 

In II. 40 it is said that the sea previously beaten by Bhima 
through calmness has now become superior to him who has .shown 
an untimely outburst of mind.^ This shov;s that Bharavi knows a 
calm sea. Where is this sea ? The seas of India are full of waves. 
Only in Travancore ‘a phenomenon which has given rise to no 
small discussion is the remarkable mud-bank lying in the sea 6 
miles south of Alleppey. This is about 4 miles long by 1.^ miles 
wide and is affected by tidal action. It operates in a remarkable 
way to prevent the formation of waves; the soft oily mud mingles 
with the sea- water when the heavy ocean waves touch the bank, 
and so smother their crests that the water inside the bank is quite 
smooth and forms an admirable anchorage’ (vide I.G.I., 1908, 
Travancore, p. 4). Has Bharavi referred to this portion of the sea ? 

In XV. 32 there is a reference to the other side of the sea.® 
We rarely see the other side of the sea and if there is the other side 
that other side must be an island in’the sea which can be seen with 
naked eyes. This. island may be Pamban Island on the south-east 
coast, separated from the mainland by the narrow Pamban Pass 
1,350 yards in width, or the coral girt Hare Island situated 2^ miles 
from 'Tuticorin, or Vypeen Island on the west coast, 14I miles in 
length bounded on the west by the Arabian Sea and cut off from 
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the land on the north, south and east by the mouths of the Cram- 
ganore and Cochin rivers and the back-water, or the island known 
as Sacrifice Rock situated about 8 miles out at sea, to the north of 
Quilandi in Malabar (vide Madras Presidency — Prov. Gebg. of India 
Series, pp. 32-36). 

From a study of the Earatarjunxyam it is clear that the poet 
is very fond of the sea ^ and the elephant.^ Whenever he finds 
an opportunity he refers to them or draws similes from them. In 
XV. 17, XVII. 22 and VTII. 43 there are references to the lake.® In 
his description of forests he almost always refers to the sandalwood 
trees. In VIII. 12 table-lands abounding in the vegetation of 
sandalwood tree are described.* Now all these things, viz. the 
sea, the elephant, the lake and the sandalwood tree, can be found 
together only in Travancore, the lake being the famous back-waters 
or lagoons extending along the coast from the northernmost frontier 
of Travancore to Trivandrum. 

The use of th^ word Gopura in the sense of a palace-gate or a 
city-gate proves the South Indian origin of Bharavi,® only because 
this word in this sense is prevalent onlv in the south. 

His description of autumn or 6arad season of the place between 
Dvaita forest (somewhere in the Punjab or the western U.P.) and 
the Himalayas does not tally with the geographical peculiarities 
of that place, because according to him in 6arad there is water in 
the fields of Kalania or rice ® and sali or rice ripens as the water in 
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the field dries up.^ But this description well applies to Travancore. 
His description of other seasons also well suits the actual conditions 
in Travancore. 

In XII. 51 it is related that the beasts of Mount Indrakila being 
frightened by the attendants of 6iva rushed to the lakes on that 
hill and make the water agitated.® Which are these panic-stricken 
beasts ? In the two preceding verses Mahisas (bison) and elephants 
are mentioned and it is strange that Mahisa is mentioned only here 
and nowhere else in the Kiratarjuni^'^am. Hence it is expected 
that Bharavi knows some lakes in some hills haunted by elephants, 
Mahisas (bisons), etc. As a mdtter of tact in Travancore ‘the 
Periyar Lake, the Sportsman’s Paradise situated in the Pariyar 
hills, is the haunt of wild elephant, bison, deer, tiger, etc.’ (vide 
South India Article on Travancore — published by the Central 
Publicity Officer, Indian State Railways, Delhi). 

In IV. 33 it is said that in $arad when the crops are ripening 
the deer are so absorbed in listening to the songs of Gopi (milk- 
women or protectresses of paddy fields) that they forget to approacli 
the crops.** In Sarad Bharavi must have observed the sight of 
women singing outdoors in fields so that they may be heard by the 
deer. But it is no coninion .sight in India. Only in Malabar 
ballads ‘ in popular tunes arc sung by the people at large in chorus 
and are commonly heard in fields at the beginning and end of the 
harvest season ’ (vide Ballads of Malabar by Dr. C. Achyuta Menon 
in summaries of papers submitted to the 12th session of the All- 
India Oriental Conference). This shows his acquaintance with 
Malabar. 

From the above observations it is extremeh' clear that Bharavi 
belongs to that region of India where the sea is seen on the western 
side and at some part of which the. sea is seen also on the eastern 
side. According to the description some hills are so near the coast 
that the waves of the sea may strike against them and the place 
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has an embankment checking the waves of the sea and includes 
an island so near the coast that the other side can be seen with naked 
eyes. The place is described as having the sea, the elephant, the 
chandana tree together and in which some lakes are to be found. 
In that very country the word Gopura is known in the sense of a 
gate and in which in Sarad water remains in rice-fields and water 
dries up gradually as the rice ripens. In the same country a calm 
sea is visible and in which there is a lake in hills and in harvest 
season women sing in fields so that they may be heard by deer. The 
only place which satisfies the above conditions appears to be Tra- 
vancore and adjoining regions in South India. Hence we are fully 
justified in holding the view that Bharavi was probably a native of 
Travancore. 

In this connection it is necessary to mention that Bharavi 
had imperfect knowledge of Northern India and the Himalayan 
regions as much as his description of the ^arad season of a place 
between Dvaita-vana (in the Punjab or the western U.P.) and the 
Himalayas does not tally with the physical conditions of that place 
and also because lie finds pearl-oyster, ^ coral** a^^d the water- 
elephant® (Hippopotamus) in Mount Indrakila which is a part of 
the Himalayan range. 

Nibaran Chunder Chatter jee. 
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THE RUINS OF DABHOI OR DARBHAVATl IN BARODA STATE by 

Jnaiiaratna Dr. Hirauanda Sastri. Gaekwad's Archaeological vSeries, Memoir 

No. Ill, Baroda State Press, 1940. 

This memoir may justly be regarded as a revised and enlarged edition of an 
earlier publication entitled ‘ The Antiquities of Dabhoi in Gujarat* by the late Dr. J. 
Burgess and Mr. M. Cousens of the Archaeological Survey of India. The interest 
of the new materials added Ties in the fact that they have helped the author to 
‘establish the date of the ' monuments with certainty'. The identification of the 
names of the architects settling their age is a creditable performance. The main 
purpose of the memoir, however, is to furnish the visitors from aU parts of India 
to the monuments at Dabhoi with a reliable and handy guide-book. Besides the 
references to Dabhoi in literature and in inscriptions and the text and translation 
of the Sorne^vara prcdasti, the Marathi inscription and the inscription near Ganje 
Shahid, the memoir contains an useful structural description of the Hira, Mahudi, 
and Nandod Gates, the Kalika-mata and Vaidyanatha temples. The sculptures 
on these monuments are fully described, and the excellent illustrations have enriched 
the publication. The Mama Dokri's Stone with a boy trying to crawl through the 
hole is but 'a stone ring used for ordeals in deciding suspected persons* guilt or 
innocence by subjecting them to the physical test of passing through it'. The 
readers interested in the critical study of the antiquities of Dabhoi will surely find 
this book useful and instructive. -q Barua. 

JATAKA PALI, Part I, Nipatas 1 - 10 , by Narada Thera. Vajirarama Tipitaka 

Pvdition, Vol. I, Royal 8vo, 1944 

This handy but critical edition of the Jataka Pali is a creditable work on the 
part of the Venerable Thera of the Vajirarama Vihara of Ceylon. Here an attempt 
has been made for the first time to separate the Canonical text of the Jatakas from 
the Commentary in which it remained so far embedded. The author has proceeded 
apparently to prepare the edition on the assumption that the J atakas in the Canonical 
text were entirely composed of verses which, however, is still debatable and doubtful. 
There are a few Jatakas, e.g , the Valahassa, that arc conspicuous by the absence 
of any verse in them The first four Nikayas contain a few vSuttanta Jatakas that 
consist mostly of prose like the Jatakas in the extant Commentary version. It 
should also be borne in mind that the Abhisambuddha ^cithds were obviously later 
additions. To be on the safe-side the author ought to have stated in the Preface 
that by the Jataka Pali he means no more than the verses contained and explained 
in the Commentary. The verses without vy aka r anas or glosses are in many places 
unintelligible. The author may be requested to include them in a separate part. 
On the whole, the author has removed a long-felt want by the publication of this 
valuable and useful work, jj Barua. 

RIVERS OF INDIA AND MOUNTAINS OF INDIA by Dr. B. C. Law, M.A., 

B.L., Ph.D., D.Litt., F.R.G.S., F.R.A vS.B., F.B.B.R.A.S. (Historico- 

Geographical Studies), published by the Calcutta Geographical Society (1944). 

Publication Nos. 5 and 6. 

The above two volumes are publications of the Calcutta Geographical Society. 
Their author, Dr. Law, needs no introduction to scholars interested in the field of 
Indok^gy. 

Mdia is a land of rivers that have nursed ancient cultures, and mountains of 
awe-lhspiring grandeur, and they add to her historical stature. Strangely enough, 
we a^ apt to accept their modern names and functions without an inquisitiveness 
inlitr 4 heir past. Dr. Law has thrown his vast erudition into the scale and has been 
able to locate almost all thel important rivers and mountains in Rig Veda, Puranas, 
the Mahabharata, historical votings of the Greek and Chinese scholars, to name 
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only a fc\A ainon^ the sources inenUoned tlie author He has delved deep into 
both Hnidii rind lUuldhist scriptures to discover that most of the to]:K)graphie element*- 
aie as old as Indian history itself 

In tlie volume on Rivers of India. Dr i^aw has caretully classified the rivers of 
Ind' before ex])Iainmp; their main ('haracteristics Sinee the rivei^s of Nortlierri 
India aie more important than those of -outh India, Dr haw lias devoted more 
j>ages to llir former tliaii to the lallei The* iK-rcaimal nature of north Indian rivers 
has ^iven use t<^ chea]) h\ dro-eleclricitv . a tact ot very ^rcat conseijiK'nce tin the 
iiifliistrial devc‘lo]nnent of India, ])aTtu'iilarl\ m re,i;i<ms deficient in coai and hence 
the pistilication of devotin;^ more pa^es to tlu‘ nortli Indian rueis 

Not onl>^ (kK*s the iiydioloe} ol a ^oimtr\ toini tlie liasie study ^'f any lei^ioii 
but lu'Ips tile dev(‘l()])iiieiit f)i trade and commeico in aiiN eountiy An intimate 
know l('dj;e of t he tU’ers of Indi.i and a tre.iti'-e on that suhjeet vvas an urgent nceessitx 
to the Indiiin sclujlar- wliK h has ht'en laievlx fnltilUd 1>\ the* aiithoi \\'e ofiei 
Inni onr caair.i at ulat ions joi Ihc* tiiHilnient ol the lom^-felt uaiil 

in the \oUmie di'Menatial AMoiintanis ol India’ the* .uillioi lias iiidn'h sti^^ssi-d 
tliat 'lioiii the *'‘e1oiii(' ji-aiit ot \ u-w the eco'^Ta])lK‘rs ot aueasit liifh.i vveie jnstilu d 
111 nultidiii:; the moniit nns on the noith-nesi, Snlainian and Rntliar, i tlu 
mount ,1 in*, on Hie noiili east Iht \,ai;a el<. . nndei tlie 1-Iiinalayan s\sUm, .is a 
h<is now lu eii delimtel> taoved that lh(‘se mountams, v\hic]i are kiuavii l)^' difieri'Ut 
nanus toda' . \\< le inteor.d pait*. of tlu -a.nu sedniKaits which e<>t n]>lifti‘d (Iliihi'j 
tlu‘ I hm<d.' \ an Oro^i’iiies, am) subset jiu utl\ ‘-ei)aiatt'd from ea( li otlim by c-rosion ’ 
Such hisloiu'al d iidu's, mr)ic(A ei . indicate t hat tlu* <dirislemne, ol the r;re.ii uioimtains 
like tiM Ili’nil oa Meklril.i etc ik* bniv<'<l ii]) dfli mu' ot tlieii most sii^mfuMiil 

teatiiK s 

Tlie wolk'- ale not so imu h e-. ..r. s on Hie moldem-. ol lunas nini iiu.»mil,im- 
but lallni iiistoii..al siretehes ol tla'in the\ ari hniiUrl in tlieii olijt e1i\ il \ 

A luiiioii must 1(Min nliont its pasi m oid(j lo moidd tin me To ie-discu\\i its 
past taut amounts to a leali/ation of it > • oui Hisioi u a 1 ^eo;ai -iplu'i s will c 'M amh 
tindtlua 1 w o w OT as \ alii.dde eunh " ^ ]> (Jiiat'K- k ] i- f 

TUK IIECHNNINGS OF INDIAN IDS 1 OKIOGR APHY AND Clj^THFR 

FSvS/Yi S by (' \ (diodial (Calcutt.i i‘M4t kairo-' x^'l Price K*- S 

Ol if) sllllllliu, 

PiolC'-soi i' N ( dioxlud's <'mmence m Mie u-oion ol iiidolopucal studies has 
becai well lecoemzed lor main yeai-^ imw b\ all slaidtmts o! Indian lnstor\' and enl 
tnie h'hey wonkl wv l^ome tlu* pin s<*n1 juibhc.i t loii m winch Dr (Aioslial collects 
iiis iiiteK-tim; and s( I'olailx diseiissions ol \anous dill'u'iih ]>roblems coiitiibuted to 
kanied peiioduals liom lime to tmie, and adds lotlie colleelion a few essays piib- 
hshed here for the lir-.t time ])ai t iciil.nly beaiiiu; on Vedic historical tradition, 
Vedie assemblies and the constitutional si^ndkancc* ot coion.ition ceremonies 
Much of the contents o\ tlie volume is iiecess.mh iiolemieal, but Dr (MiosliaPs wide 
seholarshi]), sciupnlous tan ness m contioversy and sound ciitu'al judgement aie 
apparent on almost evt*iv page ot this eolJeetion vvlncli v\ill take a secure place by 
the side of ins otlier \Noiks The choice ot the topics foi discussion which range 
from rcAenne terms to Sakta art, and the sugg«.-stive lines of cnquiiy opened up in 
these essa>s, arc highly commeiidabh' , there is also a lemarkable freedom from 
dogmatism, and nowhere does Di Ghoshal .ippeai to claim tJiat his is the las+^ word 
on a matter Readers ma>’ diftei from Dr Ghoshal’s views on particular subjects, 
for irislance, the present writer has some difficulty in following the interpretiAions 
offered by some texts relating to royal ownership of the soil in Essay VI ; but these, 
differences in no way detract from the merit of Dr GhoshaPs stimulating essays 
and they will be read with profit by all serious students of Indian history. 

K A NlIyAKANTA SaSTRI. 
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